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INTRODUCTION. 

HENRIK  IBSEN  was  born  at  Skien,  Southern  Norway, 
on  March  2oth,  1828.  His  great-great-grandfather  was  a 
Dane,  who  settled  in  Bergen  ;  his  great-grandmother  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Scotchman  naturalised  in  Norway; 
both  his  grandmother  and  his  mother  were  of  German 
descent.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  father  was  well-to- 
do  ;  but  when  the  boy  was  eight  years  old,  pecuniary 
misfortune  overtook  the  family.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  at  Grimstad,  a  small  sea- 
port on  the  south  coast  of  Norway.  Here  he  remained 
for  more  than  five  years.  His  first  writings  were  poems 
(unpublished)  inspired  by  the  war  in  Schleswig  and  the 
Magyar  revolt,  and  a  drama  named  Catilina,  written  in 
the  winter  of  1848-49,  published  in  Christiania  early  in 
1850,  and  re-issued,  in  a  revised  form,  Copenhagen,  1875. 
Of  the  first  edition  only  thirty  copies  were  sold.  In 
March,  1850,  Ibsen  came  to  Christiania,  intending  to 
study  medicine  at  the  University.  He  lived,  in  dire  poverty, 
with  the  friend  who  had  paid  for  the  printing  of  Caiilina. 
The  "remainder"  was  sold  as  waste-paper,  and  "for  a  few 
days,"  says  the  poet,  "we  lacked  none  of  the  necessaries  of 
life."  In  the  summer  of  1850  he  wrote  a  one-act  romantic 
play  (unpublished),  named  Kiampchbien  (The  Warrior's 
Graze  or  £  arrow],  which  was  produced  at  the  Christiania 
Theatre  on  September  z6th.  In  company  with  P.  Botten- 
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Hansen  and  A.  O.  Vinje  he  started  a  weekly  paper  named 
Manden  (The  Man)  at  the  beginning  of  1851,  and  to  it  he 
contributed  a  political  satire  named  Norma;  or,  a  Politician's 
Love,  and  described  as  a  "music-tragedy  in  three  acts."  It 
has  not  been  republished.  Manden  did  not  number  one 
hundred  subscribers,  and  existed  only  nine  months.  On 
November  6th,  1851,  Ibsen  was  appointed  "Theatre-poet" 
to  the  "Norwegian  National  Theatre,"  established  in  Bergen 
by  Ole  Bull.  His  salary  was  less  than  ^70  a  year;  but  the 
experience  acquired  in  mounting  plays  by  Shakespeare, 
Holberg,  Oehlenschlager,  and  Heiberg,  to  say  nothing  of 
French  pieces  of  the  school  of  Scribe,  was  invaluable  to 
him.  Moreover,  he  was  enabled  to  make  a  three  months' 
tour  to  Copenhagen  and  Dresden  in  the  summer  of  1852, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  theatre  in  these  cities.  The 
acting  of  Hoedt  in  Copenhagen,  and  Bogumil  Dawison  in 
Dresden,  deeply  impressed  him.  He  saw  both  of  them 
play  Hamlet. 

Ibsen  was  five  years  in  Bergen.  During  this  period  he 
produced  Sancthansnatten  ( St.  John's  Night),  a  sort  of  fairy 
comedy  (unpublished),  performed  January  2nd,  1853;  frit 
Inger  til  Ostraat  (Lady  Inger  of  Ostraat),  a  historical 
tragedy  in  prose,  produced  January  2nd,  1855,  and  published 
in  1857,  the  earliest  play  to  be  included  in  this  collection; 
Gildet  paa  Solhaug  (The  Feast  at  Solhaug),  a  romantic 
play  in  prose  and  verse,  performed  January  2nd,  1856;  and 
Olaf  Liliekrans,  a  romantic  play  in  prose  and  verse  (un- 
published), performed  January  2nd,  1857.  Of  these  plays 
The  Feast  at  Solhaug  was  the  most  successful.  It  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  in  Bergen,  and  afterwards 
performed  with  applause  in  Christiania,  Stockholm,  and 
Copenhagen.  In  the  summer  of  1857  Ibsen  left  Bergen 
for  Christiania,  where  he  was  appointed  "instructor"  at 
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the  Norwegian  Theatre.  In  1858  he  married  Susannah 
Daae  Thoresen,  a  step-daughter  of  the  well-known  novelist, 
Magdalene  Thoresen. 

The  Norwegian  Theatre  in  Christiania  was  founded  for 
the  encouragement  of  Norwegian  authorship  and  acting,  in 
opposition  to  the  Christiania  Theatre,  where  the  manager 
and  most  of  the  company  were  Danes.  The  public  and 
the  press  took  sides  in  the  contest,  which  ran  very  high. 
In  the  autumn  of  1857  Ibsen  offered  to  the  Christiania 
Theatre  his  legendary  tragedy  in  prose,  Htzrmcendene  pan 
Helgeland  (The  Warriors  at  Helgeland},  his  own  theatre 
not  being  in  a  position  to  represent  it  adequately.  It  was 
rejected,  and  its  rejection  led  to  bitter  controversy.  In 
1858  the  poet  published  it,  and  produced  it  on  his  own 
little  stage.  Not  until  1861,  when  the  Danish  faction  was 
rapidly  losing  its  influence  in  the  Christiania  Theatre,  was 
it  transferred  to  the  repertory  of  that  institution.  Hcermczn- 
dene  paa  Helgeland  and  Bjornson's  peasant  novel,  Synnovs 
Solbakken,  which  appeared  almost  at  the  same  time,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  mature  products  of  contemporary 
Norwegian  literature.  In  the  winter  of  1862  Ibsen  pub- 
lished Kicerlighedens  Komedie  {Love's  Comedy},  a  three-act 
satire  in  verse,  which  brought  down  upon  him  a  storm  of 
indignation.  It  was  not  performed  until  1873.  ^s  next 
production  was  Kongsemnetne  (The  Pretenders  to  the  Throne), 
a  five-act  historical  drama  in  prose,  written  in  the  summer 
of  1863,  and  acted  and  published  in  the  following  year. 
In  1862  the  Norwegian  Theatre  had  to  close  its  doors,  and 
although,  at  the  beginning  of  1863,  Ibsen  secured  the  post 
of  "aesthetic  adviser"  to  the  Christiania  Theatre,  with  a 
salary  of  about  ^65  a  year,  his  pecuniary  position  was  so 
precarious  as  to  be  almost  desperate.  His  plays  brought 
him  in  next  to  nothing,  for  the  Norwegian  literary  public 
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was  very  small,  and  he  was  as  yet  almost  unknown  outside 
Norway.  Moreover,  his  life  in  Christiania  was  beset  with 
annoyances,  literary  and  social;  while  the  attitude  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  towards  Denmark  in  the  war  of  1863-64 
excited  his  sternest  indignation.  Accordingly  he  regarded 
it  as  a  blessed  deliverance  when  he  obtained  from  the 
Government  a  small  allowance,  or  stipend,  which  enabled 
him  to  leave  the  country.  He  shook  the  dust  of  Christiania 
off  his  feet  on  April  and,  1864. 

Ibsen's  "exile"  has  often  been  misrepresented.  He  left 
Norway  not  only  of  his  own  free  will,  but  with  every 
intention  of  returning  after  a  year  or  so.  This  design  he 
abandoned,  because  he  found  the  solitude-in-society  of  a 
great  foreign  city  more  suited  to  his  temperament  than  the 
eternal  publicity  of  life  in  a  comparatively  small  Norwegian 
town  such  as  Christiania.  He  pitched  his  tent  first  in 
Rome;  then  (1868)  in  Dresden;  then  in  Munich;  then 
again  in  Rome;  then  once  more  in  Munich. 

His  first  impressions  of  Rome  led  to  the  conception  of 
the  "world-historic  drama,"  Emperor  and  Galilcean;  but  he 
soon  put  the  theme  aside,  in  order  to  produce  what  some 
regard  as  his  two  greatest  achievements,  Brand  and  Peer 
Gynt,  Brand,  a  satiric  tragedy  (if  the  expression  is  per- 
missible) in  rhymed  verse,  was  written  at  Ariccia,  near 
Rome,  in  1865,  and  published  in  the  following  year.  It 
immediately  brought  him  fame  and  pecuniary  independence, 
being  accepted  in  some  quarters  as  a  work  of  distinctly 
religious  tendency.  The  difficult  experiment  of  placing  it 
on  the  stage  was  attempted  in  Stockholm  in  1885.  Peer 
Gynt,  written  in  Ischia  and  Sorrento,  and  published  in 
1867,  may  perhaps  be  best  described  as  a  satiric  phantas- 
magoria. Though  composed  in  lyric  measures  of  great 
variety,  and  not  primarily  designed  for  representation,  it 
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was  successfully  acted  in  Christiania  during  the  season  of 
1876.  These  were  the  poet's  last  plays  in  verse.  The 
first  of  his  modern  plays  in  prose  was  De  Unges  For- 
bund  (The  League  of  Youth},  written  in  Dresden  during  the 
winter  of  1868-69,  and  produced  at  the  Christiania  Theatre, 
October  18,  1869,  amid  an  almost  riotous  scene  of  protest 
against  what  was  supposed  to  be  its  political  tendency. 
The  second  and  third  representations  were  equally  stormy; 
but  before  long  the  play  was  recognised  as  one  of  the 
classics  of  the  Scandinavian  stage.  When  Ibsen,  in  1874, 
paid  his  first  visit  to  Norway  since  his  Hegira,  ten  years 
earlier,  he  was  present  at  a  representation  of  The  League 
of  Youth,  and  was  received  with  wild  enthusiasm.  Keiser 
og  Galilceer  (Emperor  and  Galiloeari),  a  vast  drama  in  two 
parts  of  five  acts  each,  dealing  with  the  history  of  Julian 
the  Apostate,  was  written  in  Dresden  during  the  winter  of 
1872-73,  and  published  in  the  latter  year.  Thenceforward 
the  poet  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  studies  of  modern  life. 
His  visit  to  Norway  in  1874  was  undertaken  partly  with  a 
view  to  placing  himself  more  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the 
Norwegian  life  of  the  day;  and  he  has  since  paid  two  other 
visits  to  his  native  land.  The  modern  series  which  opened 
with  The  League  of  Youth  now  numbers  eight  plays : 
Samfundets  Stotter  (The  Pillars  of  Society),  written  in 
Munich,  1877;  Et  Dukkehiem  (A  Doll's  House),  written 
at  Amalfi,  1879;  Gengangere  (Ghosts),  written  at  Sorrento, 
1881;  En  Polkefiende  (An  Enemy  of  the  People},  written 
in  Rome  and  in  the  Tyrol,  1882;  Vildanden  (The  Wild 
Duck),  written  in  Rome  and  in  the  Tyrol,  1884;  Rosmers- 
holm,  1886,  and  Pruen  fra  Havet  (The  Lady  from  the  Sea), 
1887,  both  written  in  Munich. 

In    Scandinavia    and    Germany   a    whole    literature    of 
books  and  pamphlets  has  grown  up  around  Ibsen's  works. 
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The  most  important  critical  studies  are  Valfrid  Vasenius's 
Henrik  Ibsen:  ett  Skaldeportrdtt  (Stockholm,  1882), 
343  pp.);  L.  Passarge's  Henrik  Ibsen:  ein  Beitrag  zur 
neusten  Geschichte  der  norwegischen  Nationalliteratur 
(Leipzig,  1883,  310  pp.);  and  Henrik  Jaeger's  Henrik 
Ibsen,  1828-1888;  et  literart  Livsbillede  (Copenhagen, 
1888,  296  pp.).  To  Herr  Jaeger's  very  interesting  book 
I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  biographical  details  given 
above.  Others  I  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  the  poet  himself. 

Rosmersholm,  Skuespil  I  fire  akter,  was  published  in 
Copenhagen  on  November  23rd,  1886,  having  been  written 
in  Munich.  As  we  shall  see  later,  it  was  in  part  the  result 
of  impressions  gathered  by  Ibsen  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to 
Norway  in  the  previous  year.  On  this  occasion  he  spent 
some  time  at  Molde,  and  an  old  manor-house  named 
Moldegard,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  is  said  to 
have  served  as  his  model  for  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Rosmers. 

Alone  among  Ibsen's  modern  dramas,  Rosmersholm  has 
its  origin  in  a  definite  set  of  political  circumstances.  It  may 
assist  the  reader  to  grasp  the  situation  if  I  sketch  in  a  few 
words  the  history  of  the  constitutional  crisis  which  so  exasper- 
ated party  spirit  in  Norway  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years 
before  this  play  was  written. 

The  Norwegian  constitution  of  1814  gave  the  King  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  a  suspensive  veto  on  the  enactments  of 
the  Norwegian  Storthing  or  Parliament,  but  provided  that  a 
bill  passed  by  three  successive  triennial  Storthings  should 
become  law  without  the  Royal  assent.  This  arrangement 
worked  well  enough  until  about  1870,  when  the  Liberal 
party  became  alive  to  a  flaw  in  the  Constitution.  The  whole 
legislative  and  financial  power  was  vested  in  the  Storthing; 
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but  the  Ministers  had  no  seats  in  it  and  acknowledged  no 
responsibility  save  to  the  King.  Thus  the  overwhelming 
Liberal  majority  in  the  Storthing  found  itself  baulked  at 
every  turn  by  a  Conservative  ministry,  over  which  it  had  no 
effective  control.  In  1872,  a  Bill  enacting  that  Ministers 
should  sit  in  the  Storthing  was  passed  by  80  votes  to  29,  and 
was  vetoed  by  the  King.  It  was  passed  again  and  again  by 
successive  Storthings,  the  last  time  by  93  votes  to  20;  but 
now  King  Oscar  came  forward  with  a  declaration  that  on 
matters  affecting  the  Constitution  his  veto  was  not  suspensive, 
but  absolute,  and  once  more  vetoed  the  Bill.  This  measure 
was  met  by  the  Storthing  with  a  resolution  (9th  June,  1880) 
that  the  Act  had  become  law  in  spite  of  the  veto.  The 
King  ignored  the  resolution,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his 
Ministers,  claimed  an  absolute  veto,  not  only  on  consti- 
tutional questions,  but  on  measures  of  supply.  Then  the 
Storthing  adopted  the  last  resource  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution: it  impeached  the  Ministers  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  kingdom.  Political  rancour  ran  incredibly 
high,  and  there  was  a  great  final  tussle  over  the  constitution 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  but  the  Liberals  were  masters  of  the 
situation,  and  carried  all  before  them.  One  by  one  the 
Ministers  were  dismissed  from  office  and  fined.  The  King 
ostentatiously  testified  his  sympathy  with  them,  and  selected 
a  new  Ministry  from  the  Extreme  Right.  They  failed  to 
carry  on  the  government  of  the  country,  and  matters  were 
at  a  dead-lock.  At  last,  however,  King  Oscar  gave  way. 
On  the  26th  of  June,  1884,  he  sent  for  Johan  Sverdrup, 
the  statesman  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  guided  the 
counsels  of  the  Liberal  party.  Sverdrup  consented  to  form 
a  Ministry,  and  the  battle  ended  in  a  Liberal  victory  along 
the  whole  line. 

In  the  summer  of  1885 — the  year  after  the  conclusion,  for 
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the  time  at  any  rate,  of  this  political  struggle — Ibsen  paid 
one  of  his  rare  visits  to  Norway. 

"Since  he  had  last  been  home,"  writes  Henrik  Jaeger,  "the  great 
political  battle  had  been  fought  out,  and  had  left  behind  it  a  fanaticism 
and  bitterness  of  spirit  which  astounded  him.  lie  was  struck  by  the 
brutality  of  the  prevailing  tone ;  he  felt  himself  painlully  affected  by 
the  rancorous  and  vulgar  personalities  which  drowned  all  rational 
discussion  of  the  principles  at  stake;  and  he  observed  with  sorrow  the 
many  enmities  to  which  the  contest  had  given  rise.  Men  who  had 
hitherto  been  the  closest  friends  were  now  the  bitterest  foes ;  and  this 
although  they  had  done  each  other  no  personal  wrong,  but  had  merely 
arrived  at  different  views  of  life.  On  the  whole,  he  received  the 
impression — as  he  lately  remarked  in  conversation — that  Norway  was 
inhabited,  not  by  two  million  human  beings,  but  by  two  million  cats 
and  dogs.  This  impression  has  recorded  itself  in  the  picture  of  party 
divisions  presented  in  Rosmersholm.  The  bitterness  of  the  vanquished 
is  admirably  embodied  in  Rector  Kroll;  while  the  victors'  craven 
reluctance  to  speak  out  their  whole  hearts  is  excellently  characterised 
in  the  freethinker  and  opportunist,  Mortensgard." 

I  need  not  add  that  there  is  very  much  more  in  Rosmers- 
holm  than  a  mere  representation  of  a  certain  state  of 
party-feeling.  The  political  situation,  however,  forms  the 
background  of  the  spiritual  tragedy;  wherefore  I  would  beg 
the  reader  to  remember  that  the  picture  of  party  malice  is 
drawn  from  the  life.  The  virulence  of  faction,  if  it  is  not 
greater  in  small  countries  than  in  large,  at  least  assumes 
different  forms. 

The  position  occupied  by  Rosmersholm  in  the  poet's 
personal  history,  and  in  the  development  of  his  thought,  is 
excellently  indicated  by  Dr.  Georg  Brandes. 

"Who  knows,"  he  says,1  "but  that  even  in  Rosmersholm  there  may 
be  a  hidden,  masked  reminiscence  of  that  turning-point  in  Ibsen's 
literary  career,  the  fierce  attack  on  Ghosts?  Rosmer  begins  where 

1  See  Henrik  Ibsen:  Bjomstjcrne  Bjornson:  Critical  Studies,  by 
Georg  Brandes,  p.  IOC.  London,  Heinemann,  1899. 
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Dr.  Stockmann  left  off.  He  wants  to  do  from  the  very  first  what  the 
doctor  only  wanted  to  do  at  the  end  of  An  Enemy  of  the  People — make 
proud,  free,  noble  beings  of  his  countrymen.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  play  Rosmer  is  believed  to  be  a  decided  Conservative  (which  the 
Norwegians  considered  Ibsen  to  be  for  many  years  after  The  League  of 
Youth},  and  as  long  as  this  view  is  generally  held,  he  is  esteemed  and 
admired,  while  everything  that  concerns  him  is  interpreted  in  the  most 
favourable  manner.  As  soon,  however,  as  his  complete  intellectual 
emancipation  is  discovered,  and  especially  when  it  appears  that  he 
himself  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  change  in  his  views,  public 
opinion  turns  against  him.  .  .  .  Ibsen  had  been  almost  as  much 
exposed  as  Rosmer  to  every  sort  of  attack  for  some  time  after  the 
publication  of  Ghosts,  which  (from  the  Conservative  point  of  view) 
marked  his  conversion  to  Radicalism. 

"The  year  before  the  publication  of  Rosmer sholm,  after  an  absence 
of  eleven  years,  Ibsen  had  once  more  paid  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to 
Norway.  From  a  speech  he  made  at  Trondhjem  ...  we  learn  that 
he  had  found  'immense  progress  in  most  directions,'  but  that  he  had 
also  experienced  disappointments,  inasmuch  as  he  found  '  the  most 
indispensable  individual  rights'  far  less  assured  than  he  had  expected; 
the  individual  was  not  granted  '  either  religious  liberty  or  freedom  of 
utterance  beyond  an  arbitrarily  fixed  limit.'  In  this  speech  he  said 
plainly :  '  There  remains  much  to  be  done  before  we  can  be  said  to 
have  attained  real  liberty.  But  I  fear  that  our  present  democracy  will 
not  be  equal  to  the  task.  An  element  of  nobility  must  be  introduced 
into  our  national  life,  into  our  parliament,  and  into  our  press.  Of 
course  it  is  not  nobility  of  birth  that  I  am  thinking  of,  nor  of  money, 
nor  yet  of  knowledge,  nor  even  of  ability  and  talent:  I  am  thinking 
of  nobility  of  character,  of  will,  of  soul.'" 

It  was  clearly  in  carrying  on  this  line  of  thought  that  he 
conceived  and  wrote  Rosmersholm. 

Fruen  fra  Havet,  Skuespil  2  fern  Akter  was  published  in 
Copenhagen,  November  28th,  1888.  Like  Hosmersholm, 
it  was  largely  suggested  by  the  poet's  observations  during 
his  visit  to  Norway  in  the  summer  of  1885.  "It  is  par- 
ticularly," says  Halvorsen,  "  the  locality  of  Veblungsnes,  at 
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the  very  head  of  the  Romsdal]  fiord,  that  he  had  in  view." 
This,  however,  must  surely  be  a  mistake.  Quite  evidently 
the  scene  of  the  play  is  not  at  the  "  very  head  "  of  any  fiord  ; 
else  how  could  the  English  steamer  pass  inwards  one  day 
and  outwards  the  next  ?  Besides,  the  town  where  Ballested 
exercises  his  multifarious  functions  is  surely  much  larger 
than  Veblungsnes.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that, 
if  the  poet  had  any  definite  place  in  view,  it  was  none  other 
than  Molde  itself,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Romsdal  fiord,  and 
yet  quite  far  enough  from  the  open  Atlantic  to  justify 
Ellida's  sensation  of  being  shut  off  from  her  native  element. 
In  the  summer  of  1887  the  poet  spent  several  weeks  first 
at  Frederikshavn,  in  the  north  of  Jutland,  and  then  at  Saeby, 
a  small  town  some  six  or  seven  miles  south  of  Frederikshavn. 
At  both  these  places  he  was  in  close  touch  with  the  sea — 
closer,  perhaps,  than  he  had  been  for  any  length  of  time 
since  his  boyhood  at  Grimstad.  I  spent  a  day  with  him  at 
Saeby,  and  found  him  much  preoccupied  with  the  mystery 
and  fascination  of  the  endless  expanse  of  the  Cattegat, 
which  he  could  survey  from  within  a  short  walk  of  his  hotel. 
The  Lady  from  the  Sea  was  at  that  time  taking  shape  in  his 
mind ;  and  he  wrote  the  play  after  his  return  to  Munich, 
where  his  headquarters  were  then  established. 

Et  Dukkehjem,  skuespil  1  tre  akter^  was  published  in 
Copenhagen  on  December  4th,  1879.  The  action  of  the 
play  passes  at  Christmastide,  and  one  cannot  br'  suspect 
Ibsen  of  choosing  the  date  of  publication  with  a  view  to  giving 
his  countrymen  and  the  Scandinavian  public  a  "  Christmas 
Book  "  of  his  own  particular  brand.  It  was  scarcely  calcu- 
lated, perhaps  (in  the  words  of  Thackeray's  reviewer),  to 
"  swell  the  tide  of  exhilaration,  or  other  expansive  emotions, 
incident  upon  the  exodus  of  the  old  and  the  inauguration  of 
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the  new  year;'1  but  it  certainly  afforded  ample  entertain- 
ment for  the  festive  season  throughout  Scandinavia.  Nora's 
revolt,  indeed,  became  such  a  burning  topic  that,  in  the 
interests  of  peace  and  quietness,  it  had  to  be  formally 
tabooed  at  aesthetic  teas  and  other  social  gatherings.  No 
earlier  play  of  Ibsen's  had  created  so  much  sensation, 
except,  perhaps,  Brand,  which  was  seized  upon  with  avidity 
by  the  religious  public,  as  a  work  of  edification.  Ever  since 
the  publication  of  A  Doll's  House,  Ibsen  has  adhered  to  the 
plan  of  issuing  his  plays  at,  or  immediately  before,  the 
Christmas  season. 

A  Doll's  House  is  the  third  of  Ibsen's  prose  plays  of 
modern  life.  It  had  been  preceded  by  The  League  of  Youth 
(1869)  and  The  Pillars  of  Society  (1877).  Selma,  in  2 he 
League  of  Youth,  is  evidently  a  first  sketch  of  Nora.  Dr. 
Georg  Brandes  suggested  to  Ibsen  (so  he  tells  us)  that 
Selma,  who  plays  an  episodic  part  in  the  early  comedy, 
ought  to  be  made  the  central  figure  of  another  drama. 
Whether  this  suggestion  actually  influenced  Ibsen  in  his 
choice  of  subject  I  cannot  say.  Various  reports  have  gone 
abroad  as  to  incidents  in  real  life  on  which  he  based  his 
plot ;  but  such  loose  rumours  may  safely  be  disregarded. 
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ROSMERSHOLM. 
(1886) 


Characters. 


JOHANNES  ROSMER,  owner  of  Rosmersholm%  retired  parish 

clergyman. 

REBECCA  WEST,  living  in  Koswer's  house. 
RECTOR1  KROLL,  Rosmer's  brother-in-law. 
ULRIC  BRENDEL. 
PETER  MoRTENSGARD.2 
MADAM  HELSETH,  housekeeper  at  Rosmersholm. 

The  action  takes  place  at  Rosmersholm,  an  old  family  seat  near  a  small 
coast  town  in  the  west  of  Norway . 

1  "Rector"  in  the  Scotch  and  Continental  sense  of  head-master  of  a 
school,  not  in  the  English  sense  of  a  beneficed  clergyman. 

2  Pronounce  Mortensgore. 


ROSMERSHOLM. 

PLAY    IN    FOUR    ACTS. 

Act  First. 

(Sitting-room  at  Rosmersholm;  spacious ',  old-fashioned,  and  com- 
fortable. In  front)  on  the  right,  a  stove  decked  with  fresh 
birch-branches  and  wild  flowers.  Further  back,  on  the  same 
side,  a  door.  In  the  background,  folding-doors  opening  into 
the  hall.  To  the  left,  a  window,  and  before  it  a  stand  with 
flowers  and  plants.  Beside  the  stove  a  table  with  a  sofa  and 
easy-chairs.  On  the  walls,  old  and  more  recent  portraits  of 
clergymen,  officers,  and  government  officials  in  uniform.  The 
window  is  open;  so  are  the  door  into  the  hall  and  the  house 
door  beyond.  Outside  can  be  seen  an  avenue  of  large  old 
trees,  leading  down  to  the  farm.  It  is  a  summer  evening, 
after  sunset] 

(REBECCA  WEST  is  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  window  and 
crocheting  a  large  white  woollen  shawl,  which  is  nearly 
finished.  Now  and  then  she  looks  out  expectantly  through 
the  leaves  of  the  plants.  Soon  after,  MADAM  HELSETH  enters 
from  the  right.) 

MADAM  HELSETH.  I  suppose  I'd  better  begin  to 
lay  the  table,  Miss  ? 

REBECCA  WEST.  Yes,  please  do.  The  Pastor 
must  soon  be  in  now. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Don't  you  feel  the  draught, 
Miss,  where  you're  sitting? 
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REBECCA.  Yes,  there  is  a  little  draught  Perhaps 
you  had  better  shut  the  window. 

(MADAM  HELSETH  shuts  the  door  into  the  hall, 
and  then  conies  to  the  window.'] 

MADAM  HELSETH  (about  to  shut  the  window,  looks 
out).  Why,  isn't  that  the  Pastor  over  there  ? 

REBECCA  (hastily).  Where?  (Rises?)  Yes,  it's 
he.  (Behind  the  curtain?)  Stand  aside — don't  let 
him  see  us. 

MADAM  HELSETH  (keeping  back  from  the  window). 
Only  think,  Miss,  he's  beginning  to  take  the  path  by 
the  mill  again. 

REBECCA.  He  went  that  way  the  day  before 
yesterday  too.  (Peeps  out  between  the  curtains  and 
the  window-framed)  But  let  us  see  whether 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Will  he  venture  across  the 
foot-bridge  ? 

REBECCA.  That's  what  I  want  to  see.  (After  a 
pause?)  No,  he's  turning.  He's  going  by  the  upper 
road  again.  (Leaves  the  window?)  A  long  way  round. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Dear  Lord,  yes.  No  wonder 
the  Pastor  thinks  twice  about  setting  foot  on  that 
bridge.  A  place  where  a  thing  like  that  has 
happened 

REBECCA  (folding  up  her  work}.  They  cling  to 
their  dead  here  at  Rosmersholm. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Now  7  would  say,  Miss,  that 
it's  the  dead  that  cling  to  Rosmersholm. 

REBECCA  (looks  at  her).     The  dead  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Yes,  it's  almost  as  if  they 
couldn't  tear  themselves  away  from  the  folk  that  are 
left 
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REBECCA.     What  makes  you  fancy  that  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Well,  if  it  weren't  for  that, 
there  would  be  no  white  horse,  I  suppose. 

REBECCA.  Now  what  is  all  this  about  the  white 
horse,  Madam  Helseth  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Oh  I  don't  like  to  talk  about 
it  And,  besides,  you  don't  believe  in  such  things. 

REBECCA.     Do  you  believe  in  it  then  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH  (goes  and  shuts  tJte  window}. 
Now  you're  making  fun  of  me,  Miss.  (Looks  out.} 
Why,  isn't  that  Mr.  Rosmer  on  the  mill-path 
again ? 

REBECCA  (looks  out}.  That  man  there  ?  (Goes  to 
the  window.}  No,  it's  the  Rector  ! 

MADAM  HELSETH.    Yes,  so  it  is. 

REBECCA.  How  glad  I  am!  You'll  see,  he's 
coming  here. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  He  goes  straight  over  the 
foot-bridge,  he  does.  And  yet  she  was  his  sister,  his 
own  flesh  and  blood.  Well,  I'll  go  and  lay  the  table 
then,  Miss  West 

(She  goes  out  to  the  right.  REBECCA  stands  at 
tfie  window  for  a  short  time  ;  t/ten  smiles  and 
nods  to  some  one  outside.  It  begins  to  grow  dark.} 

REBECCA  (goes  to  the  door  on  the  right}.  Oh, 
Madam  Helseth,  you  might  give  us  some  little  extra 
dish  for  supper.  You  know  what  the  Rector  likes 
best 

MADAM  HELSETH  (outside}.  Oh  yes,  Miss,  I'll  see 
to  it 

REBECCA  (opens  the  door  to  the  hall}.  At  last! 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  my  dear  Rector. 
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RECTOR  KROLL  (in  the  hall,  laying  down  his  stick). 
Thanks.  Then  I  don't  disturb  you  ? 

REBECCA.     You  ?     How  can  you  ask  ? 

KROLL  (comes  in).  Amiable  as  ever.  (Looks 
round.}  Is  Rosmer  upstairs  in  his  room  ? 

REBECCA.  No,  he's  out  walking.  He  has  stayed 
ouf  rather  longer  than  usual ;  but  he's  sure  to  be  in 
directly.  {Motioning  him  to  sit  on  the  sofa.}  Won't 
you  sit  down  till  he  comes  ? 

KROLL  (laying-  down  his  hat).  Many  thanks.  (Sits 
down  and  looks  about  him.}  Why,  how  you  have 
brightened  up  the  old  room  !  Flowers  everywhere ! 

REBECCA.  Rosmer  is  so  fond  of  having  fresh, 
growing  flowers  about  him. 

KROLL.     And  you  are  too,  are  you  not  ? 

REBECCA.  Yes  ;  they  have  a  delightfully  soothing 
effect  on  me.  We  had  to  do  without  them  though,  till 
lately. 

KROLL  (nods  sadly).  Yes,  their  scent  was  too 
much  for  poor  Beata. 

REBECCA.  Their  colours  too.  They  quite  be- 
wildered her 

KROLL.  I  remember,  I  remember.  (In  a  lighter 
tone.}  Well,  how  are  things  going  out  here  ? 

REBECCA.  Oh,  everything  is  going  its  quiet,  jog- 
trot way.  One  day  is  just  like  another. — And  with 
you  ?  Your  wife ? 

KROLL.  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  West,  don't  let  us 
talk  about  my  affairs.  There's  always  something  or 
other  amiss  in  a  family,  especially  in  times  like 
these. 

REBECCA  (after  a  pause,  sitting  down  in  an  easy-chait 
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beside  the  sofa).  How  is  it  you  haven't  been  near  us 
once  during  the  whole  of  the  holidays  ? 

KROLL.  Oh,  it  doesn't  do  to  make  one's  self  a 
nuisance 

REBECCA.  If  you  knew  how  we  have  missed  you 

KROLL.     And  then  I  have  been  away 

REBECCA.  Yes,  for  the  last  week  or  two.  We've 
heard  of  you  at  political  meetings. 

KROLL  (nods}.  Yes,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?  Did 
you  think  I'd  turn  political  agitator  in  my  old  age,  eh  ? 

REBECCA  (smiling).  Well,  you've  always  been  a 
bit  of  an  agitator,  Rector  Kroll. 

KROLL.  Why  yes,  just  for  my  private  amusement. 
But  henceforth  it's  to  be  serious,  I  can  tell  you. — Do 
you  ever  see  the  Radical  papers? 

REBECCA.  Well  yes,  my  dear  Rector,  I  can't  deny 
that 

KROLL.  My  dear  Miss  West,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  it — nothing  in  your  case. 

REBECCA.  No,  that's  what  I  thought  One  likes 
to  know  what's  going  on — to  keep  up  with  the 
time 

KROLL.  And  of  course  one  can't  expect  you,  as  a 
woman,  to  side  actively  with  either  party  in  the  civil 
contest — I  might  almost  say  the  civil  war — that  is 
raging  among  us. — But  you've  seen  then,  I  sup- 
pose, how  these  gentlemen  of  "  the  people "  have 
been  pleased  to  treat  me?  What  infamous  abuse 
they've  dared  to  heap  on  me  ? 

REBECCA.  Yes  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  you  gave  as 
good  as  you  got. 

KROLL,     So  I  did,  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't 
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For  now  I've  tasted  blood,  and  they  shall  soon  feel  to 
their  cost  that  I'm  not  the  man  to  turn  the  other 

cheek (Breaks  off.}  But  come,  come — don't  let 

us  get  upon  that  subject  this  evening — it's  too  painful 
and  irritating. 

REBECCA.    Oh  no,  don't  let  us  talk  of  it 

KROLL.  Tell  me  now — how  do  you  get  on  at 
Rosmersholm  now  that  you're  alone  ?  After  our 
poor  Beata 

REBECCA.  Thank  you,  I  get  on  very  well.  Of 
course  one  feels  a  great  blank  in  many  ways — a  great 
sorrow  and  longing.  But  otherwise 

KROLL.  And  do  you  think  of  remaining  here  ? — 
permanently,  I  mean. 

REBECCA.  My  dear  Rector,  I  really  haven't 
thought  about  it,  one  way  or  the  other.  I've  got  so 
used  to  the  place  now,  that  I  feel  almost  as  if  I 
belonged  to  it 

KROLL.     Why  of  course  you  belong  to  it 

REBECCA,  And  so  long  as  Mr.  Rosmer  thinks  I 
am  of  any  use  or  comfort  to  him — why,  so  long,  I 
suppose,  I  shall  stay  here. 

KROLL  (looks  at  her  with  emotion}.  Do  you  know, 
— it's  really  fine  for  a  woman  to  sacrifice  her  whole 
youth  to  others  as  you  have  done. 

REBECCA.  Oh,  what  else  should  I  have  had  to  live 
for? 

KROLL.  First,  there  was  your  untiring  devotion 
to  your  paralytic  and  exacting  foster-father 

REBECCA.  You  mustn't  suppose  that  Dr.  West 
was  so  exacting  when  we  were  up  in  Fin  mark.  It 
was  those  terrible  boat- voyages  up  there  that  broke 
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him  down.  But  after  we  moved  down  here — well 
yes,  the  two  years  before  he  found  rest  were  certainly 
hard  enough. 

KROLL.  Weren't  the  years  that  followed  even 
harder  for  you  ? 

REBECCA.  Oh  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  When  I 
was  so  fond  of  Beata — and  when  she,  poor  thing, 
stood  so  sadly  in  need  of  care  and  forbearance. 

KROLL.  How  good  it  is  of  you  to  think  of  her 
with  so  much  kindness ! 

REBECCA  (moves  a  little  nearer}.  My  dear  Rector, 
you  speak  so  heartily  and  sincerely  that  I'm  sure 
there's  no  unfriendly  feeling  lurking  in  the  back- 
ground. 

KROLL.  Unfriendly  feeling  ?  Why,  what  do  you 
mean  ? 

REBECCA.  Well,  it  would  be  only  natural  if  it 
affected  you  painfully  to  see  a  stranger  managing  the 
household  here  at  Rosmersholm. 

KROLL.     Why,  how  -on  earth ! 

REBECCA.  But  you  have  no  such  feeling.  (Takes 
his  hand.}  Thanks,  dear  Rector;  thank  you  again 
and  again. 

KROLL.  How  on  earth  did  you  get  such  an  idea 
into  your  head  ? 

REBECCA.  I  began  to  be  a  little  afraid  when  your 
visits  became  so  rare. 

KROLL.  Then  you've  been  on  a  totally  wrong 
scent,  Miss  West.  Besides — after  all,  there's  been  no 
essential  change.  Even  while  poor  Beata  was  alive — 
in  her  last  unhappy  days — it  was  you,  and  you  alone, 
that  managed  everything. 
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REBECCA.  That  was  only  a  sort  of  regency  in 
Beata's  name. 

KROLL.  Be  that  as  it  may Do  you  know, 

Miss  West — for  my  part,  I  should  have  no  objection 

whatever  if  you but  I  suppose  I  mustn't  say 

such  a  thing. 

REBECCA.     What  mustn't  you  say  ? 

KROLL.  If  matters  were  to  shape  so  that  you  took 
the  empty  place 

REBECCA.     I  have  the  only  place  I  want,  Rector. 

KROLL.     In  fact,  yes  ;  but  not  in 

REBECCA  (interrupting  gravely}.  For  shame,  Rector 
Kroll.  How  can  you  sit  and  joke  about  such  things  ? 

KROLL.  Oh  well,  our  good  Johannes  Rosmer  very 
likely  thinks  he's  had  more  than  enough  of  married 
life  already.  But  all  the  same 

REBECCA.     You're  really  too  absurd,  Rector. 

KROLL.  All  the  same Tell  me,  Miss  West — 

if  the  question  is  allowable — what  is  your  age  ? 

REBECCA.  I'm  sorry  to  say  I'm  over  nine-and- 
twenty,  Rector ;  I'm  in  my  thirtieth  year. 

KROLL.  Indeed.  And  Rosmer — how  old  is  he? 
Let  me  see  :  he's  five  years  younger  than  I  am,  so 
that  makes  him  well  over  forty-three.  I  think  it 
would  be  most  suitable. 

REBECCA  (rises}.  Of  course,  of  course  ;  most  suit- 
able.— Will  you  stay  to  tea  this  evening  ? 

KROLL.  Yes,  many  thanks  ;  I  thought  of  staying. 
I've  something  to  talk  to  our  good  friend  about. — And 
I  suppose,  Miss  West,  in  case  you  should  take  fancies 
into  your  head  again,  I'd  better  come  out  pretty  often 
for  the  future,  as  I  used  to  in  the  old  days. 
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REBECCA.  Oh  yes,  do — do.  (S/takes  both  his 
/lands.}  Many  thanks — how  kind  and  good  you  are ! 

KROLL  {gruffly).  Am  I  ?  Well,  that's  not  what 
they  tell  me  at  home. 

(JOHANNES   ROSMER  enters  by  the  door  on  the 
right) 

REBECCA.     Mr.  Rosmer,  do  you  see  who  is  here  ? 

JOHANNES  ROSMER.     Madam  Helseth  told  me. 
(RECTOR  KROLL  rises.} 

ROSMER  (gently  and  softly,  pressing  his  hands}. 
Welcome  back  to  the  house,  my  dear  Kroll.  (Lays 
his  /tands  on  KROLL's  shoulders  and  looks  into  his  eyes.} 
My  dear  old  friend  !  I  knew  that  sooner  or  later 
things  would  come  all  right  between  us. 

KROLL.  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  do  you  mean  to 
say  you  too  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  fancy  there 
was  anything  wrong  ? 

REBECCA  (to  ROSMER).  Yes,  just  think, — it  was 
only  our  fancy  after  all ! 

ROSMER.  Is  that  really  so,  Kroll  ?  Then  why  did 
you  desert  us  so  entirely  ? 

KROLL  (gravely,  in  a  low  voice}.  Because  my 
presence  would  always  have  been  reminding  you  of 
the  years  of  your  unhappiness,  and  of — the  life  that 
ended  in  the  mill-race. 

ROSMER.  Well,  it  was  a  kind  thought — you  were 
always  considerate.  But  it  was  quite  unnecessary. — 
Come,  sit  down  here  on  the  sofa.  (They  sit  down.} 
No,  I  assure  you,  the  thought  of  Beata  has  no  pain  for 
me.  We  speak  about  her  every  day.  We  feel  almost 
as  if  she  were  still  one  of  the  household. 

KROLL.     Do  you  really  ? 
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REBECCA  (lighting  the  lam/).     Yes,  indeed  we  do. 

ROSMER.  It's  quite  natural.  We  were  both  so  deeply 
attached  to  her.  And  both  Rebec — both  Miss  West 
and  I  know  that  we  did  all  we  could  for  her  in  her 
affliction.  We  have  nothing  to  reproach  ourselves 
with, — So  that  the  thought  of  Beata  comes  to  me  as 
something  mild  and  soothing. 

KROLL.  You  dear,  good  people.  Henceforward,  I 
declare  I'll  come  out  and  see  you  every  day. 

REBECCA  (seats  herself  in  an  arm-chair}.  Ah, 
we'll  just  see  whether  you  keep  your  word. 

ROSMER  (with  some  hesitation}.  My  dear  Kroll — 
I  wish  very  much  that  our  intercourse  had  never  been 
interrupted.  Ever  since  we've  known  each  other, 
you've  seemed  to  be  cut  out  by  nature  to  be  my 
adviser — ever  since  I  went  to  the  University. 

KROLL.  Yes,  and  I've  always  been  proud  of  the 
office.  But  is  there  anything  particular  just  now ? 

ROSMER.  There  are  many  things  that  I  would 
give  much  to  talk  with  you  about,  without  reserve — 
straight  from  the  heart. 

REBECCA.  Yes  indeed,  Mr.  Rosmer — I  should 
think  that  must  be  such  a  comfort — between  old 
friends 

KROLL.  Oh  I  can  tell  you  I've  still  more  to  talk 
to  you  about  I  suppose  you  know  I've  turned  a 
militant  politician  ? 

ROSMER.  Yes,  so  you  have.  How  did  that  come 
about  ? 

KROLL.  I  was  forced  into  it  in  spite  of  myself. 
It's  impossible  to  stand  idly  looking  on  any  longer. 
Now  that  the  Radicals  have  unhappily  got  into 
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power,  there's  no  time  to  be  lost, — and  so  I've  got 
our  little  set  of  friends  in  the  town  to  close  up  their 
ranks.  I  tell  you  it's  high  time  ! 

REBECCA  (with  a  faint  smile].  Don't  you  think 
it  may  even  be  a  little  late  ? 

KROLL.  Undeniably  it  would  have  been  better 
if  we  had  checked  the  stream  at  an  earlier  point  in 
its  course.  But  who  could  foresee  what  was  going  to 
happen  ?  Certainly  not  I.  (Rises  and  walks  up  and 
down.}  But  now  I've  had  my  eyes  opened  once  for 
all ;  for  now  the  spirit  of  revolt  has  crept  into  the 
school  itself. 

ROSMER.  Into  the  school  ?  Surely  not  into  your 
school  ? 

KROLL.  I  tell  you  it  has — into  my  own  school. 
Only  think  :  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the 
sixth  form  boys — a  number  of  them  at  any  rate — 
have  been]  keeping  up  a  secret  society  for  over  six 
months  ;  and  they  take  in  Mortensgard's  paper  ! 

REBECCA.    The  Beacon  ? 

KROLL.  Yes ;  nice  mental  sustenance  for  future 
government  officials,  is  it  not  ?  But  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  it's  all  the  cleverest  boys  in  the  form  that 
have  banded  together  in  this  conspiracy  against  us. 
It's  only  the  dunces  at  the  bottom  of  the  class  that 
have  kept  clear  of  it 

REBECCA.     Do  you  feel  all  this  so  much,  Rector  ? 

KROLL.  Do  I  feel  it!  To  be  so  thwarted  and 
opposed  in  the  work  of  my  whole  life  1  (Lower.} 
But  I  could  almost  say  I  don't  care  about  the  school 
— for  there's  worse  behind.  (Looks  round.}  I  sup- 
pose there's  no  one  listening. 
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REBECCA.     Oh  no,  of  course  not. 
KROLL.     Well  then,  I  must  tell  you  that  dissension 
and  revolt  have  crept  into  my  own  house — into  my 
own  quiet  home.     They've  destroyed   the   peace  of 
my  family  life. 

ROSMER  (rises}.     What  do  you  say?     Into  your 

own  house ? 

REBECCA  (goes  over  to  the  RECTOR).  My  dear 
Rector,  what  has  happened  ? 

KROLL.  Would  you  believe  that  my  own  child- 
ren  ?  In  short,  it's  Laurits  that's  the  ringleader 

of  the  school  conspiracy ;  and  Hilda  has  embroidered 
a  red  portfolio  to  keep  the  Beacon  in. 

ROSMER.     I  should  certainly  never   have  dreamt 

that,  in  your  own  house 

KROLL.  No,  who  would  have  dreamt  of  such  a 
thing?  In  my  house,  where  obedience  and  order 
have  always  reigned— where  there  has  never  been  a 

shade  of  disagreement 

REBECCA.  How  does  your  wife  take  all  this  ? 
KROLL.  Why,  that's  the  most  incredible  part  of  it. 
My  wife,  who  all  her  life  long  has  shared  my  opinions 
and  concurred  in  my  views  both  in  great  things 
and  small — she  is  actually  inclined  to  side  with  the 
children  on  many  points.  And  she  blames  me  for 
what  has  happened.  She  says  I  tyrannise  over  the 

children.     As  if  it  weren't  necessary  to Well, 

you  see  how  my  house  is  divided  against  itself.  But 
of  course  I  say  as  little  about  it  as  possible.  It's  best 
to  keep  such  things  quiet  (  Wanders  up  tJie  room.} 
Ah,  well,  well,  well.  (Stands  at  the  window  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back  and  looks  out.} 
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REBECCA  (comes  up  close  to  ROSMER,  and  says 
rapidly  and  in  a  low  voice,  so  that  the  RECTOR  does  not 
hear  her).  Do  it  now  ! 

ROSMER  (also  in  a  low  voice}.     Not  this  evening. 

REBECCA  (as  before).     Yes,  just  this  evening. 

(Goes  to   the  table  and  busies  herself  with  the 
lamp.} 

KROLL  (comes  forward).  Well,  my  dear  Rosmer, 
now  you  know  how  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  cast  its 
shadow  over  both  my  domestic  and  my  official  life. 
And  am  I  to  refrain  from  combating  this  pernicious, 
subversive,  anarchic  spirit,  with  any  weapon  I  can  lay 
my  hands  on  ?  Combat  it  I  will,  trust  me  for  that ; 
both  with  tongue  and  pen. 

ROSMER.  Have  you  any  hope  of  stemming  the 
tide  in  that  way? 

KROLL.  At  any  rate  I  shall  have  done  my  duty  as 
a  citizen  in  defence  of  the  State.  And  I  think  it's 
the  duty  of  every  right-minded  man  with  an  atom  of 
patriotism  to  do  likewise.  In  fact — that  was  my 
principal  reason  for  coming  out  here  this  evening. 

ROSMER.  Why,  my  dear  Kroll,  what  do  you 
mean ?  What  can  I ? 

KROLL.  You  can  stand  by  your  old  friends.  Do 
as  we  do.  Lend  a  hand,  with  all  your  might 

REBECCA.  But,  Rector  Kroll,  you  know  Mr. 
Rosmer's  distaste  for  public  life. 

KROLL.  He  must  get  over  his  distaste. — You're 
too  retiring  altogether,  Rosmer.  You  sit  here  and 
wall  yourself  in  with  your  historical  collections.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  family  trees 
and  so  forth;  but  this  is  no  time  for  hobbies  of  that 
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sort — worse  luck !  You  can't  imagine  the  state  things 
are  in  all  over  the  country.  There's  hardly  a  single 
accepted  idea  that  hasn't  been  turned  topsy-turvy. 
It  will  be  a  gigantic  task  to  get  all  the  errors  rooted 
out  again. 

ROSMER.  I  don't  doubt  it.  But  I'm  the  last  man 
to  undertake  such  work. 

REBECCA.  And  besides,  I  think  Mr.  Rosmer  has 
come  to  take  a  wider  view  of  life  than  he  used  to. 

KROLL  (with  surprise).     Wider  ? 

REBECCA.     Yes  ;  or  freer,  if  you  like — less  biassed. 

KROLL.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Rosmer — 
surely  you're  not  so  weak  as  to  be  influenced  by  the 
accident  that  the  leaders  of  the  mob  have  won  a 
temporary  advantage  ? 

ROSMER.  My  dear  Kroll,  you  know  how  little 
I  understand  politics.  But  I  confess  it  seems  to  me 
that  within  the  last  few  years  people  are  beginning  to 
show  greater  independence  of  thought. 

KROLL.  Indeed  !  And  you  take  it  for  granted 
that  that  must  be  an  improvement  ?  But  in  any  case 
you're  quite  mistaken,  my  friend.  Just  inquire  a 
little  into  the  opinions  that  are  current  among  the 
Radicals  both  out  here  and  in  the  town.  They're 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  wisdom  that's  retailed 
in  the  Beacon. 

REBECCA.  Yes ;  Mortensgard  has  great  influence 
over  many  people  hereabouts. 

KROLL.  Yes,  just  think  of  it !  A  man  of  his  foul 
antecedents — a  creature  that  was  turned  out  of  his 
place  as  a  schoolmaster  on  account  of  his  immoral 
life !  A  fellow  like  that  sets  himself  up  as  a  leader  of 
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the  people  !  And  succeeds  too  !  Actually  succeeds  ! 
I  hear  he's  going  to  enlarge  his  paper  ;  I  know  on 
good  authority  that  he's  looking  about  him  for  a 
capable  assistant 

REBECCA.  I  wonder  that  you  and  your  friends 
don't  set  up  an  opposition  to  him. 

KROLL.  That's  just  what  we're  going  to  do. 
We've  to-day  bought  the  County  News ;  there  was 

no    difficulty   about   the   money  question.     But 

(Turns  to  ROSMER.)  Now  I  come  to  my  real  errand. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  conduct  of  the  paper — the 

editing .     Tell    me,    Rosmer, — don't   you    feel  it 

your  duty  to  undertake  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
cause. 

ROSMER  (almost  in  consternation).     I  ! 

REBECCA.  Oh  how  can  you  think  of  such  a 
thing? 

KROLL.  I  can  quite  understand  your  distaste  for 
public  meetings,  and  your  reluctance  to  expose  your- 
self to  their  tender  mercies.  But  an  editor's  work  is 
less  public,  or  rather 

ROSMER.  No  no,  my  dear  friend,  you  mustn't  ask 
me  to  do  this. 

KROLL.  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  try  my  own 
hand  at  that  style  of  work  too ;  but  I  couldn't 
possibly  manage  it.  I  have  such  a  multitude  of  irons 
in  the  fire  already.  But  for  you,  with  no  pro- 
fession to  tie  you  down .  Of  course  the  rest  of 

us  would  give  you  as  much  help  as  we  could. 

ROSMER.   A  cannot,  Kroll.     I  am  not  fit  for  it 

KROLL.  Not  fit  ?  That's  what  you  said  when 
your  father  got  you  your  living 
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ROSMER.  And  I  was  right.  That  was  why  I 
resigned  it 

KROLL.  Oh  if  you're  only  as  good  an  editor  as 
you  were  a  clergyman  we  shan't  complain. 

ROSMER.  My  dear  Kroll — I  tell  you  once  for  all 
—I  can't  do  it 

KROLL.     Well,  at  any  rate  you'll  lend  us  your  name. 

ROSMER.     My  name? 

KROLL.  Yes,  the  mere  name,  Johannes  Rosmcr, 
will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  paper.  We  others  are 
looked  upon  as  confirmed  partisans — indeed  I  hear 
I'm  denounced  as  a  desperate  fanatic — so  that  if  we 
\*ork  the  paper  in  our  own  names,  we  can't  reckon 
upon  its  making  much  way  among  the  misguided 
masses.  You,  on  the  contrary,  have  always  kept  out 
of  the  fight  Everybody  knows  and  values  your 
benevolence  and  integrity — your  delicacy  of  mind — 
your  unimpeachable  honour.  And  then  the  respect 
due  to  your  former  position  as  a  clergyman  still 
clings  to  you ;  and,  to  crown  all,  you  have  your 
venerable  family  name ! 

ROSMER.     Oh,  my  family  name 

KROLL  (points  to  the  portraits).  Rosrners  of 
Rosmersholm — clergymen  and  soldiers  ;  government 
officials  of  high  place  and  trust ;  gentlemen  to  the 
finger-tips,  every  man  of  them — a  family  that  for 
nearly  two  centuries  has  held  its  place  as  the  first  in 
the  district.  (Lays  his  hand  on  ROSMER'S  shoulder.} 
Rosmer — you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  the  traditions 
of  your  race  to  take  your  share  in  guarding  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  held  sacred  in  our  society.  (Turns 
round.}  What  do  you  say,  Miss  West  ? 
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REBECCA  (laughing  softly,  as  if  to  herself}.  My 
dear  Rector,  all  this  strikes  me  as  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme. 

KROLL.     What  do  you  say  ?     Ludicrous  ? 

REBECCA.  Yes,  ludicrous.  For  you  must  let  me 
tell  you  frankly 

ROSMER  (quickly).  No  no — be  quiet!  Not  just 
now ! 

KROLL  (looks  from   one   to   the  other).     My  dear 

friends,  what  on  earth ?    (Interrupting  himself.) 

Hm! 

(MADAM  HELSETH  appears  in  the  doorway  on  the 
right.) 

MADAM  HELSETH.  There's  a  man  out  in  the 
kitchen  passage  that  says  he  wants  to  see  the 
Pastor. 

ROSMER  (relieved).  Ah,  very  well.  As-k  him  to 
come  in. 

MADAM  HELSETH.    Into  the  sitting-room  ? 

ROSMER.     Yes,  of  course. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  But  he  looks  scarcely  the 
sort  of  man  to  bring  into  the  sitting-room. 

REBECCA.  Why,  what  does  he  look  like,  Madam 
Hclscth  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Well,  he's  not  much  to  look 
at,  Miss,  and  that's  a  fact. 

ROSMER.     Didn't  he  give  his  name? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Yes — I  think  he  said  his 
name  was  Hekman  or  something  of  the  sort 

ROSMER.     I  know  nobody  of  that  name. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  And  tficn  he  said  he  was 
called  Uldric  too. 
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ROSMER  (in  surprise).  Ulric — Hetman !  Was 
that  it  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.     Yes,  so  it  was — Hetman. 

KROLL.     I've  surely  heard  that  name  before 

REBECCA.  Wasn't  that  the  name  he  used  to  write 
under — that  strange  being 

ROSMER  (to  KROLL).  It's  Ulric  Brendel's 
pseudonym. 

KROLL.  Thai;  blackguard  Ulric  Brendel's — of 
course  it  is. 

REBECCA.    Then  he's  still  alive. 

ROSMER.  I  heard  he  had  joined  a  company  of 
strolling  players. 

KROLL.  When  last  I  heard  of  him,  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Correction. 

ROSMER.     Ask  him  to  come  in,  Madam  Helseth. 

MADAM  HELSETH.    Oh,  very  well. 
(She  goes  out.} 

KROLL.  Are  you  really  going  to  let  a  man  like 
that  into  your  house  ? 

ROSMER.     You  know  he  was  once  my  tutor. 

KROLL.  Yes,  I  know  he  went  and  crammed  your 
head  full  of  revolutionary  ideas,  until  your  father 
showed  him  the  door — with  his  horsewhip. 

ROSMER  (with  a  touch  of  bitterness}.  Father  was  a 
martinet  at  home  as  well  as  in  his  regiment 

KROLL.  Thank  him  in  his  grave  for  that,  my  dear 
Rosmer. — Well ! 

(MADAM  HELSETH  opens  the  door  on  the  right  for 
ULRIC  BRENDEL,  and  tJten  withdraws,  shutting 
the  door  behind  him.  He  is  a  Jiandsome  man, 
with  grey  hair  and  beard ;  somewhat  worn,  but 
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active  and  well  set  up.  He  is  dressed  like  a 
common  tramp  ;  threadbare  frock-coat  ;  worn- 
out  shoes  ;  no  shirt  -visible.  He  wears  an  old 
pair  of  black  gloves,  and  carries  a  soft,  greasy 
felt  hat  under  his  arm,  and  a  walking-stick  in 
his  hand.} 

ULRIC  BRENDEL  (hesitates  at  first,  then  goes  quickly 
up  to  the  RECTOR,  and  holds  out  his  hand}.  Good 
evening,  Johannes  ! 

KROLL.    Excuse  me  - 

BRENDEL.  Did  you  expect  to  see  me  again  ?  And 
inside  these  hated  walls  too  ? 

KROLL.     Excuse  me  -     (Pointing.}     There  - 

BRENDEL  (turns}.  Right  There  he  is.  Johannes 
—  my  boy  —  my  best-beloved  -  ! 

ROSMER  (takes  his  hand}.     My  old  teacher. 

BRENDEL.  Notwithstanding  certain  painful  memo- 
ries, I  could  not  pass  by  Rosmersholm  without  paying 
you  a  flying  visit 

ROSMER.  You  are  heartily  welcome  here  now 
Be  sure  of  that 

BRENDEL.  Ah,  this  charming  lady  -  ?  (Bows.} 
Mrs.  Rosmer,  of  course. 

ROSMER.    Miss  West 

BRENDEL.  Presumably  a  near  relation.  And 
yonder  unknown  -  ?  A  brother  of  the  cloth,  I 
see. 

ROSMER.     Rector  Kroll. 

BRENDEL.  Kroll?  Kroll?  Wait  a  bit!— 
Weren't  you  a  student  of  the  humanities  in  the  days 
of  your  youth  ? 

KROLL.     Of  course  I  was. 


>. 
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BRENDEL.     Why  Donnerwetter,  then  I  knew  you  ! 

KROLL.     Pardon  me 

BRENDEL.     Weren't  you 

KROLL.     Pardon  me 

BRENDEL.  one  of  those  myrmidons  of 

morality  that  got  me  turned  out  of  the  Debating 
Club? 

KROLL.  Very  likely.  But  I  disclaim  any  closer 
acquaintanceship. 

BRENDEL.  Well  well  !  Nach  Belieben,  Herr 
Doctor.  It's  all  one  to  me.  Ulric  Brendel  remains 
the  man  he  is  for  all  that 

REBECCA.  You  are  on  your  way  into  town,  Mr. 
Brendel  ? 

BRENDEL.  You  have  hit  it,  gracious  lady.  At 
certain  intervals,  I  am  obliged  to  strike  a  blow  for 
existence.  It  goes. against  the  grain;  but — enfin — 
unavoidable  necessity 

ROSMER.  Oh  but,  my  dear  Mr.  Brendel,  you  must 
allow  me  to  help  you.  In  one  way  or  another,  I'm 
sure 

BRENDEL.  Ha,  such  a  proposal  to  me !  Would 
you  desecrate  the  bond  that  unites  us  ?  Never, 
Johannes — never ! 

ROSMER.  But  what  do  you  think  of  doing  in 
town  ?  Believe  me,  you  won't  find  it  easy  to 

BRENDEL.  Leave  that  to  me,  my  boy.  The  die 
is  cast  Simple  as  I  stand  here  before  you,  I  am 
engaged  in  a  comprehensive  campaign — more  com- 
prehensive than  all  my  previous  excursions  put 
together.  (To  RECTOR  KROLL.)  Dare  I  ask  the 
Herr  Professor — unter  uns — have  you  a  tolerably 
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decent,  reputable,  and  roomy  Public  Hall  in  your 
estimable  city  ? 

KROLL.  The  roomiest  is  the  hall  of  the  Work- 
men's Society. 

BRENDEL.  And  has  the  Herr  Proiessor  any  official 
influence  in  this  doubtless  most  beneficent  Society  ? 

KROLL.     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

REBECCA  (to  BRENDEL).  You  should  apply  to 
Peter  Mortensgard. 

BRENDEL.  Pardon,  madaine — what  sort  of  an  idiot 
is  he? 

ROSMER.     What  makes  you  take  him  for  an  idiot  ? 

BRENDEL.  Can't  I  tell  at  once  by  the  name  that 
it  belongs  to  a  plebeian  ? 

KROLL.     I  did  not  expect  that  answer. 

BRENDEL.  But  I  will  conquer  my  reluctance. 
There's  nothing  else  for  it.  When  a  man  stands — as 

I  do— at  a  turning-point  in  his  career .  It's 

settled.  I  will  approach  this  individual — will  open 
personal  negotiations 

ROSMER.  Are  you  really  and  seriously  standing 
at  a  turning-point  ? 

BRENDEL.  Surely  my  own  boy  knows  that,  stand 
he  where  he  may,  Ulric  Brendel  always  stands  really 
and  seriously. — Yes,  Johannes,  I  am  going  to  put  on 
a  new  man — to  throw  off  the  modest  reserve  I  have 
hitherto  maintained. 

ROSMER.     How  ? 

BRENDEL.  I  am  about  to  take  hold  of  life  with  a 
strong  hand  ;  to  step  forth  ;  to  assert  myself.  We 
live  in  a  tempestuous,  an  equinoctial,  age. — I  am 
about  to  lay  my  mite  on  the  altar  of  Emancipation. 
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KROLL.     You  too  ? 

BRENDEL  (to  them  all}.  Is  the  local  public  at  all 
familiar  with  my  occasional  writings  ? 

KROLL.     No,  I  must  candidly  confess  that 

REBECCA.  I  have  read  several  of  them.  They 
belonged  to  my  foster-father. 

BRENDEL.  Fair  lady,  then  you  have  wasted  your 
time.  For  let  me  tell  you,  they  are  so  much  rubbish. 

REBECCA.     Indeed ! 

BRENDEL.  What  you  have  read,  yes.  My  really 
important  works  no  man  or  woman  knows.  No  one 
— except  myself.  "* 

REBECCA.     How  does  that  happen  ? 

BRENDEL.     Because  fhey  are  not  written. 

ROSMER.     But,  my  dear  Mr.  Brendel 

BRENDEL.  You  know,  my  Johannes,  that  I'm  a 
bit  of  a  Sybarite — a  Feinschmecker  I've  been  so  all 
my  days.  I  like  to  take  my  pleasures  in  solitude; 
for  then  I  enjoy  them  doubly — tenfold.  So  you  see, 
when  golden  dreams  descended  and  enwrapped  me — 
when  new,  dizzy,  far-reaching  thoughts  were  born  in 
me,  and  wafted  me  aloft  on  their  sustaining  pinions — 
I  fashioned  them  into  poems,  into  visions,  into  pictures 
— in  the  rough,  as  it  were,  you  understand. 

ROSMER.    Yes,  yes. 

BRENDEL.  Oh,  what  pleasures,  what  intoxications 
I  have  enjoyed  in  my  time  !  The  mysterious  bliss  of 
creation — in  the  rough,  as  I  said — applause,  gratitude, 
renown,  the  wreath  of  bays — all  these  I  have  garnered 
with  full  hands  quivering  with  joy.  I  have  sated 
myself,  in  my  secret  thoughts,  with  a  rapture — oh  !  so 
great,  so  intoxicating ! 
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KROLL.    Hm ! 

ROSMER.     But  you've  written  nothing  down  ? 

BRENDEL.  Not  a  word.  The  soulless  toil  of  the 
scrivener  has  always  aroused  a  sickening  aversion  in 
me.  And  besides,  why  should  I  profane  my  own 
ideals,  when  I  could  enjoy  them  in  their  purity  by 
myself?  But  now  they  shall  be  offered  up.  I  assure 
you  I  feel  like  a  mother  who  delivers  her  tender 
daughters  into  their  husbands'  arms.  But  I  will  offer 
them  up,  all  the  same.  I  will  sacrifice  them  on  the 
altar  of  Emancipation.  A  series  of  carefully  worked- 
up  lectures — over  the  whole  country ! 

REBECCA  (with  animation}.  This  is  noble  of  you, 
Mr.  Brendel !  You  are  yielding  up  the  dearest  thing 
you  possess. 

ROSMER.     The  only  thing. 

REBECCA  (looking  meaningly  at  ROSMER).  How 
many  are  there  who  do  as  much — who  dare  do  as 
much? 

ROSMER  (returning  the  look}.     Who  knows  ? 

BRENDEL.  My  audience  is  touched.  That  does 
my  heart  good — and  strengthens  my  will.  So  now  I 
will  proceed  to  action.  But,  one  thing  more.  (To 
the  RECTOR.)  Can  you  tell  me,  Herr  Preceptor, — is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  Temperance  Society  in  the 
town  ?  A  Total  Abstinence  Society  ?  I  need 
scarcely  ask. 

KROLL.  Yes,  there  is.  I  am  the  president,  at 
your  service. 

BRENDEL.  I  saw  it  in  your  face  !  Well,  it's  not 
impossible  that  I  may  come  to  you  and  inscribe 
myself  as  a  member  for  a  week. 
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KROLL.  Excuse  me — we  don't  receive  members 
by  the  week. 

BRENDEL.  A  la  bonne  keure,  Herr  Pedagogue. 
Ulric  Brendel  has  never  been  addicted  to  that  sort  of 
Society.  {Turns.}  But  I  must  not  prolong  my  stay 
in  this  house,  so  rich  in  memories.  I  must  get  on  to 
the  town  and  find  myself  a  suitable  lodging.  I 
presume  there  is  a  decent  hotel  in  the  place. 

REBECCA.  Won't  you  take  something  before  you 
go? 

BRENDEL.     Of  what  sort,  gracious  lady  ? 

REBECCA.     A  cup  of  tea,  or 

BRENDEL.  I  thank  my  bountiful  hostess — but  I 
am  always  loath  to  trespass  on  private  hospitality. 
(  Waves  his  hand.)  Farewell,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ! 
(Goes  towards  the  door,  but  turns  again.)  Oh,  by  the 
way — Johannes — Pastor  Rosmer — for  the  sake  of  our 
ancient  friendship,  will  you  do  your  former  teacher  a 
service  ? 

ROSME-R.     Yes,  most  willingly. 

BRENDEL.  Good.  Then  lend  me — for  a  day  or 
two — a  starched  shirt — with  cuffs. 

ROSMER.     Nothing  else  ? 

BRENDEL.  For  you  see  I'm  travelling  on  foot  this 
time.  My  box  is  being  sent  after  me. 

ROSMER.     Quite  so.     But  is  there  nothing  else  ? 

BRENDEL.  Well,  do  you  know — perhaps  you 
could  spare  me  an  oldish,  well-worn  summer  over- 
coat 

ROSMER.     Yes,  yes  ;  certainly  I  can. 

BRENDEL.  And  if  a  respectable  pair  of  boots 
happened  to  go  along  with  the  coat 
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ROSMER.  That  we'll  manage  too.  As  soon  as 
you  let  us  know  the  address,  we  will  send  the 
things  in. 

BRENDEL.  By  no  means.  Pray  take  no  trouble 
on  my  account !  I  will  take  the  bagatelles  with 
me. 

ROSMER.  As  you  please.  Come  upstairs  with  me 
then. 

REBECCA.  Let  me  go.  Madam  Helseth  and  I  wil1 
see  to  it 

BRENDEL.  I  cannot  think  of  suffering  this  dis- 
tinguished lady  to ! 

REBECCA.  Oh,  nonsense!  Come  along,  Mr. 
Brendel. 

(She  goes  out  to  the  right.} 

ROSMER  (detaining  him}.  Tell  me  —  is  there 
nothing  else  I  can  do  for  you  ? 

BRENDEL.     I'm  sure   I  don't   know   of  anything. 

Well,  yes,  damn  it  all — now  that  I  think  of  it ! 

Johannes,  do  you  happen  to  have  eight  crowns  in 
your  pocket  ? 

ROSMER.  Let  us  see.  (Opens  his  purse.)  Here 
are  two  ten-crown  notes. 

BRENDEL.  Well  well,  never  mind.  I  can  take 
them.  I  can  always  get  them  changed  in  the  town. 
Thanks  in  the  meantime.  Remember  it  was  two 
tenners  you  lent  me.  Good-night,  my  own  dear  boy ! 
Good-night,  respected  Sir ! 

(Goes  out  to  the  right.     ROSMER  takes  leave  oj 
him,  and  shuts  the  door  behind  him.} 

KROLL.  Merciful  Heaven — so  that  is  the  Ulric 
Brendel  people  once  expected  such  great  things  of. 
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ROSMER  (quietly}.  At  least  he  has  had  the  courage 
to  live  his  life  his  own  way.  I  don't  think  that's  such 
a  small  matter  after  all. 

KROLL.  What  ?  A  life  like  his !  I  almost 
believe  he  has  it  in  him  to  turn  your  head  afresh. 

ROSMER.  Oh  no.  My  mind  is  quite  clear  now, 
upon  all  points. 

KROLL.  I  wish  I  could  believe  it,  my  dear  Rosmer. 
You  are  so  terribly  impressionable. 

ROSMER.     Let  us  sit  down.      I  wish  to  talk  to  you. 

KROLL.    Yes ;  let  us. 

(They  sit  down  on  the  sofa.} 

ROSMER  (offer  a  slight  pause}.  Don't  you  think 
we  lead  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  life  here? 

KROLL.  Yes,  your  life  has  become  pleasant  and 
comfortable  now — and  peaceful.  You  have  made 
yourself  a  home,  Rosmer.  And  I  have  lost  mine. 

ROSMER.  My  dear  friend,  don't  say  that  The 
wound  will  heal  again  in  time. 

KROLL.  Never;  never.  The  barb  will  always 
rankle.  Things  can  never  be  as  they  were. 

ROSMER.  Listen  to  me,  Kroll.  We  have  been 
fast  friends  for  many  and  many  a  year.  Does  it 
seem  to  you  conceivable  that  our  friendship  could 
ever  go  to  wreck  ? 

KROLL.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  world  that 
could  estrange  us.  What  puts  that  into  your  head  ? 

ROSMER.  You  lay  such  decisive  stress  on  uni- 
formity of  opinions  and  views. 

KROLL.  No  doubt ;  but  we  two  are  in  practical 
agreement  —  at  any  rate  on  the  great  essential 
questions. 
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ROSMER  (in  a  low  voice}.     No ;  not  now. 

KROLL  (tries  to  jump  up).     What  is  this  ? 

ROSMER  (holding  him).  No  ;  you  must  sit  still — I 
entreat  you,  Kroll. 

KROLL.  What  can  this  mean?  I  don't  under- 
stand you.  Speak  plainly ! 

ROSMER.  A  new  summer  has  blossomed  in  my 
soul.  I  see  with  eyes  grown  young  again.  And  so 
now  I  stand 

KROLL.     Where — where,  Rosmer? 

ROSMER.     Where  your  children  stand. 

KROLL.  You?  You!  Impossible!  Where  do 
you  say  you  stand  ? 

ROSMER.     On  the  same  side  as  Laurits  and  Hilda. 

KROLL  (bow s  his  head).  An  apostate  !  Johannes 
Rosmer  an  apostate  ! 

ROSMER.  I  should  have  felt  so  happy — so  intensely 
happy  in  what  you  call  my  apostasy.  But  neverthe- 
less, I  suffered  deeply ;  for  I  knew  it  would  be  a 
bitter  sorrow  to  you. 

KROLL.  Rosmer — Rosmer !  I  shall  never  get 
over  this !  (Looks  gloomily  at  him.)  To  think  that 
you  too  can  find  it  in  your  heart  to  help  on  the 
work  of  corruption  and  ruin  in  this  unhappy  land. 

ROSMER.  It  is  the  work  of  emancipation  I  wish 
to  help  on. 

KROLL.  Oh  yes,  I  know.  That  is  what  both  the 
tempters  and  their  victims  call  it  But  do  you  think 
there  is  any  emancipation  to  be  expected  from  the 
spirit  that  is  now  poisoning  our  whole  social  life  ? 

ROSMER.  I  am  not  in  love  with  the  spirit  that 
is  in  the  ascendant,  nor  with  cither  of  the  contending 
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parties.  I  will  try  to  bring  together  men  from  both 
sides — as  many  as  I  can — and  to  unite  them  as 
closely  as  possible.  I  will  devote  my  life  and  all  my 
energies  to  this  one  thing — the  creation  of  a  true 
democracy  in  this  country. 

KROLL.  So  you  don't  think  we  have  democracy 
enough  already  !  For  my  part,  it  seems  to  me  we're 
all  in  a  fair  way  to  be  dragged  down  into  the  mire, 
where  hitherto  only  the  mob  have  been  able  to  thrive. 

ROSMER.  That's  just  why  I  want  to  awaken  the* 
democracy  to  its  true  task. 

KROLL.    What  task  ? 

ROSMER.  That  of  making  all  the  people  of  this 
country  noble-men. 

KROLL.     All  the  people ? 

ROSMER.     As  many  as  possible,  at  any  rate. 

KROLL.     By  what  means  ? 

ROSMER.  By  freeing  their  minds  and  purifying 
their  wills,  of  course. 

KROLL.  You  are  a  dreamer,  Rosmer.  Will  you 
free  them  ?  Will  you  purify  them  ? 

ROSMER.  No,  my  dear  friend — I  will  only  try  to 
arouse  them  to  their  task.  They  themselves  must 
accomplish  it. 

KROLL.     And  you  think  they  can  ? 

ROSMER.    Yes. 

KROLL.     By  their  own  strength  ? 

ROSMER.  Yes,  precisely  by  their  own  strength. 
There  is  no  other. 

KROLL  (rises).  Is  this  becoming  language  for 
a  priest  ? 

ROSMER.     I  am  no  longer  a  priest 
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KROLL.  Well  but — the  faith  of  your  child- 
hood  ? 

ROSMER.     Is  mine  no  longer. 

KROLL.     No  longer ! 

ROSMER  (rises}.  I  have  given  it  up.  I  had  to  give 
it  up,  Kroll. 

KkOLL  (controlling  his  agitation'}.  Oh,  indeed 

Yes,  yes,  yes.  I  suppose  one  thing  goes  with  another. 
Was  this  your  reason  for  leaving  the  church  ? 

ROSMER.  As  soon  as  I  saw  my  way  clearly — when 
I  had  fully  assured  myself  that  this  was  no  passing 
temptation,  but  a  thing  I  neither  could  nor  would 
undo — then  I  went. 

KROLL.  So  this  has  been  working  in  you  all  this 
time !  And  we — your  friends,  have  heard  nothing 
of  it.  Rosmer — Rosmer — how  could  you  hide  the 
miserable  truth  from  us  ! 

ROSMER.  Because  it  seemed  to  me  a  matter  that 
concerned  myself  alone.  And  besides,  I  did  not  wish 
to  give  you  and  my  other  friends  any  needless  pain. 
I  thought  I  might  live  on  here,  in  quiet  happiness,  as 
before.  I  wished  to  read,  to  bury  myself  in  all  the 
studies  that  until  then  had  been  sealed  books  to  me. 
I  wished  to  make  myself  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
great  world  of  truth  and  freedom  that  has  been 
revealed  to  me. 

KROLL.  Apostate !  Every  word  proves  it.  But 
why,  then,  do  you  confess  your  secret  apostasy  after 
all?  And  why  precisely  now? 

ROSMER.  You  yourself  have  driven  me  to  it, 
Kroll. 

KROLL.     I  ?     Have  I  driven  you 1 
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ROSMER.  When  I  heard  of  your  violence  on  the 
platform — when  1  read  of  all  the  uncharitable 
speeches  you  made — all  your  acrimonious  onslaughts 
on  your  opponents — and  the  scornful  condemnation 
you  heaped  .on  them — oh  Kroll,  to  think  that  you 
— you — could  come  to  this  ! — then  my  duty  stood 
imperatively  before  me.  Men  are  growing  evil  in 
this  struggle.  Peace  and  joy  and  mutual  forbearance 
must  once  more  enter  into  our  souls.  That  is  why 
I  am  now  stepping  forward  and  openly  avowing 
myself  for  what  I  am.  I,  too,  will  try  my  strength. 
Could  not  you — from  your  side — help  -me  Hi  this, 
Kroll? 

KROLL.  Never  in  this  world  will  I  make  peace 
with  the  destructive  forces  in  society. 

ROSMER.  Then  at  least  let  us  fight  with  honour- 
able weapons — since  fight  we  must 

KROLL.  Whoever  is  not  with  me  in  the  essential 
things  of  life,  him  I  no  longer  know.  I  owe  him  no 
consideration. 

ROSMER.     Does  that  apply  to  me  too  ? 

KROLL.  It  is  you  that  have  broken  with  me, 
Rosmer. 

ROSMER.     But  is  this  a  breach  then  ? 

KROLL.  Is  it?  You  have  broken  with  all  who 
have  hitherto  been  your  friends.  You  must  take  the 
consequences. 

(REBECCA  WEST  enters  from  the  right,  and  opens 
the  door  wide.} 

REBECCA.  There  now ;  he's  on  his  way  to  his 
great  sacrifice.  And  now  we  can  go  to  supper.  Will 
you  come  in,  Rector  ? 
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KROLL  (takes  up  his  hat}.  Good-night,  Miss  West. 
I  have  nothing  more  to  do  here. 

REBECCA  (eagerly}.  What  is  this?  (Shuts  the 
door  and  comes  fonvard}  Have  you  spoken? 

ROSMER.     He  knows  all. 

KROLL.  We  won't  let  you  go,  Rosmer.  We  will 
force  you  to  come  back  to  us. 

ROSMER.     I  can  never  stand  where  I  did. 

KROLL.  We  shall  see.  You  are  not  the  man  to 
bear  being  left  alone. 

ROSMER.  I  shall  not  be  so  completely  alone  after 
all.  There  are  two  of  us  to  bear  the  loneliness 
together. 

KROLL.    Ah !    (A.  suspicion  appears  in  his  face} 

This  too  1     Beata's  words  ! 

ROSMER.     Beata's ? 

KROLL  (shaking  off  the  thought}.  No,  no — that  was 
vile.  Forgive  me. 

ROSMER.     What  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? 

KROLL.     Don't  ask.   Bah!    Forgive  me.   Good-bye! 
(Goes  towards  the  entrance  door} 

ROSMER  (follows  him}.  Kroll!  Our  friendship  must 
not  end  like  this.  I  will  come  and  see  you  to-morrow. 

KROLL  (in  the  hall;  turns}.  You  shall  never  cross 
my  threshold  again. 

(He  takes  up  his  stick  and  goes  out} 
(ROSMER  stands  for  a  moment  in  the  doonvay  ; 
then  shuts  the  door  and  walks  up  to  tJie  table} 

ROSMER.  It  does  not  matter,  Rebecca.  We  will 
see  it  out,  we  two  faithful  friends — you1  and  I. 

1  From  this  point,  and  throughout  when  alone,  Rosmer  and  Rebecca 
use  the  "du"  of  intimate  friendship  in  speaking  to  each  other. 

3 
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REBECCA.  What  do  you  think  he  meant  when  he 
said,  "  That  was  vile  "  ? 

ROSMER.  Don't  trouble  about  that,  dear.  He 
himself  didn't  believe  what  was  in  his  mind.  To- 
morrow I'll  go  in  and  see  him.  Good-night ! 

REBECCA.  Are  you  going  upstairs  so  early 
to-night  ?  After  this  ? 

ROSMER.  To-night  as  usual.  I  feel  so  relieved, 
now  it  is  over.  You  see — I  am  quite  calm,  Rebecca. 
Do  you,  too,  take  it  calmly.  Good-night ! 

REBECCA.  Good-night,  dear  friend !  Sleep 
well! 

(ROSMER  goes  out  by  the  hall  door ;  his  steps  are 

lieard  ascending  the  staircase?) 
(REBECCA  goes  and  pulls  a  bell-rope  near  the  stove. 
Shortly  after,  MADAM  HELSETH  enters  from 
the  right.} 

REBECCA.  You  can  take  away  the  supper  things, 
Madam  Helseth.  Mr.  Rosmer  doesn't  want  anything, 
and  the  Rector  has  gone  home. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Has  the  Rector  gone  ?  What 
is  wrong  with  him  ? 

REBECCA   (takes  up  her  knitting].      He    said    he 

thought  there  was  a  heavy  storm  brewing 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Dear,  how  odd  !  There's  not 
a  cloud  in  the  sky  this  evening. 

REBECCA.  If  only  he  doesn't  meet  the  white  horse  ! 
I'm  afraid  we  shall  soon  be  hearing  something  from 
the  bogies  now. 

MADAM    HELSETH.      Lord    forgive    you,    Miss) 
Don't  say  such  awful  things. 
REBECCA.     Well,  well,  well 
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MADAM  HELSETH  (softly).  Do  you  really  think 
some  one  is  to  go  soon,  Miss  ? 

REBECCA.  No;  why  should  I  think  so?  But  there 
are  so  many  sorts  of  white  horses  in  this  world, 
Madam  Helseth. — Well,  good-night  I  shall  go  to 
my  room  now. 

MADAM  HELSETH.    Good-night,  Miss. 
(REBECCA  goes  out  to  the  right,  with  her  knitting?) 

MADAM  HELSETH  (turns  the  lamp  down,  shaking 
her  head,  and  muttering  to  herself}.  Lord — Lord  ! 
That  Miss  West !  The  things  she  does  say  ! 
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Act  Second. 

(JOHANNES  ROSMER'S  study.  Entrance  door  on  tfie  left.  In 
ike  back,  a  doorway  with  a  curtain  drawn  aside,  leading  into 
ROSMER'S  bedroom.  On  the  right  a  window,  and  in  front  of 
it  a  writing-table  covered  with  books  and  papers.  Book- 
shelves and  cases  round  the  room.  The  furniture  is  simple. 
On  the  left  an  old-fashioned  sofa,  with  a  table  in  front  of  it.} 

(JOHANNES  ROSMER,  in  a  smoking-jacket,  is  sitting  in  a  high- 
backed  chair  at  the  writing-table.  He  is  cutting  and  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  pamphlet^  and  reading  a  little  here  and 
there.} 

(There  is  a  knock  at  the  door  on  the  left.) 

ROSMER  (without  moving).     Come  in. 

REBECCA  WEST  (enters,  dressed  in  a  morning 
wrapper}.  Good  morning. 

ROSMER  (turning  tJie  leaves  of  the  pamphlet).  Good 
morning,  dear.  Do  you  want  anything  ? 

REBECCA.  I  only  wanted  to  hear  if  you  had  slept 
well. 

ROSMER.  Oh  I've  had  such  peaceful,  delightful 
sleep.  No  dreams (Turns.)  And  you  ? 

REBECCA.  Oh  yes,  thanks  —  towards  morn- 
ing  

ROSMER.  I  don't  know  when  I've  felt  so  light- 
hearted  as  I  do  now.  I'm  so  glad  I  managed  to 
speak  out  at  last 
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REBECCA.  Yes,  you  oughtn't  to  have  kept  silence 
so  long,  Rosmer. 

ROSMER.  I  myself  don't  understand  how  I  could 
be  such  a  coward. 

REBECCA.     It  wasn't  precisely  cowardice 

ROSMER.  Oh  yes,  dear — when  I  think  the  thing 
out,  I  can  see  there  was  a  touch  of  cowardice  at 
bottom  of  it 

REBECCA.  All  the  braver,  then,  to  make  the 
plunge  at  last  (Sits  on  a  chair  at  the  writing-table, 
close  to  him.}  But  now  I  want  to  tell  you  of  some- 
thing I've  done — and  you  mustn't  be  vexed  with  me 
about  it 

ROSMER.     Vexed  ?     How  can  you  think ? 

REBECCA.  Well,  it  was  perhaps  rather  high-handed 
of  me,  but 

ROSMER.     Let  me  hear  what  it  was. 

REBECCA,  Yesterday  evening,  when  that  Ulric 
Brendel  was  starting — I  gave  him  a  note  to  Peter 
Mortensgard. 

ROSMER  (a  little  doubtful).  Why,  my  dear 
Rebecca Well,  what  did  you  say  ? 

REBECCA.  I  said  that  he  would  be  doing  you  a 
service  if  he  would  look  after  that  unfortunate  creature 
a  little,  and  help  him  in  any  way  he  could. 

ROSMER.  Dear,  you  shouldn't  have  done  that. 
You  have  only  done  Brendel  harm.  And 
Mortensgard  is  not  a  man  I  care  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with.  You  know  about  that  old  affair 
between  us. 

REBECCA.'  But  don't  you  think  it  would  bo  as  well 
to  make  it  up  with  him  again  ? 
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ROSMER.  I  ?  With  Mortensgard  ?  In  what  way 
do  you  mean  ? 

REBECCA.  Well,  you  know  you  can't  feel  exactly 
secure  after  this  breach  with  your  old  friends. 

ROSMER  (looks  at  her  and  shakes  his  head}.  Can 
you  really  believe  that  Kroll  or  any  of  the  others 
would  try  to  take  revenge?  That  they  would  be 
capable  of ? 

REBECCA.     In  the  first  heat  of  anger,  dear No 

one  can  be  sure.     I  think — after  the  way  the  Rector 
took  it 

ROSMER.  Oh,  you  ought  surely  to  know  him 
better  than  that.  Kroll  is  a  gentleman,  through  and 
through.  I  am  going  into  town  this  afternoon  to 
talk  to  him.  I  will  talk  to  them  all.  Oh  you'll  see 

how  easily  it  will  all  go 

(MADAM  HELSETH  appears  at  the  door  on  the  left,} 

REBECCA  (rises).     What  is  it,  Madam  Helseth  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Rector  Kroll  is  downstairs  in 
the  hall. 

ROSMER  (rises  hastily).     Kroll ! 

REBECCA.     The  Rector !     Dear  me 

MADAM  HELSETH.  He  asked  if  he  might  come 
up  and  see  Mr.  Rosmer. 

ROSMER  (to  REBECCA).  What  did  I  tell  you? — 
Of  course  he  may.  (Goes  to  the  door  and  calls  down 
the  stairs?)  Come  up,  dear  friend!  I'm  so  glad  to 
see  you ! 

(ROSMER  stands  holding  open  the  door.  MADAM 
HELSETH  goes  out.  REBECCA  draws  the  curtain 
before  the  doorway  in  the  back,  and  then  begins 
arranging  things  in  the  room.) 
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(RECTOR  KROLL  enters  with  his  hat  in  his  hand.} 

ROSMER  (with  quiet  emotion}.  I  knew  it  couldn't 
be  the  last  time 

KROLL.  I  see  things  to-day  in  quite  a  different 
light  from  yesterday. 

ROSMER.  Ah  yes,  Kroll ;  I  was  sure  you  would, 
now  that  you've  had  time  to  reflect. 

KROLL.  You  misunderstand  me  completely. 
(Lays  his  hat  on  the  table?)  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  I  should  speak  to  you,  alone. 

ROSMER.     Why  may  not  Miss  West ? 

REBECCA.     No  no,  Mr.  Rosmer.     I  will  go. 

KROLL  (looks  at  her  from  head  to  foot}.  And  I 
must  ask  Miss  West  to  excuse  my  coming  at  such  an 
untimely  hour — taking  her  unawares  before  she  has 
had  time  to 

REBECCA  (surprised}.  How  do  you  mean  ?  Do 
you  see  any  harm  in  my  wearing  a  morning  wrapper 
about  the  house  ? 

KROLL.  Heaven  forbid  !  I  know  nothing  of  what 
may  now  be  customary  at  Rosmersholm. 

ROSMER.    Why,  Kroll — you're  not  yourself  to-day! 

REBECCA.  Allow  me  to  wish  you  good  morning, 
Rector  KrolL 

(SJie  goes  out  to  the  left.} 

KROLL.     By  your  leave —         (Sits  on  tJie  sofa.} 

ROSMER.  Yes,  Kroll,  sit  down,  and  let  us  have  a 
friendly  chat. 

(He  seats  himself  in  a  chair  directly  opposite  to  tlie 
RECTOR.) 

KROLL.  I  haven't  closed  an  eye  since  yesterday. 
I've  been  lying  thinking  and  thinking  all  night. 

ROSMER.     And  what  do  you  say  to  things  to-day  ? 
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KROLL.  It  will  be  a  long  story,  Rosmer.  Let  me 
begin  with  a  sort  of  introduction.  I  can  give  you 
news  of  Ulric  Brendel. 

ROSMER.     Has  he  called  on  you  ? 

KROLL.  No.  He  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  low 
public-house — in  the  lowest  company  of  course — and 
drank  and  stood  treat  as  long  as  he  had  any  money. 
Then  he  began  abusing  the  whole  company  as  a  set 
of  disreputable  blackguards — and  so  far  he  was  quite 
right — whereupon  they  thrashed  him  and  pitched  him 
out  into  the  gutter. 

ROSMER.     Then  he's  incorrigible  after  all. 

KROLL.  He  had  pawned  the  coat  too ;  but  I'm 
told  that  has  been  redeemed  for  him.  Can  you  guess 
by  whom  ? 

ROSMER.     Perhaps  by  you  ? 

KROLL.  No  ;  by  the  distinguished  Mr.  Mortens- 
gird. 

ROSMER.     Ah,  indeed. 

KROLL.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Brendel's  first  visit 
was  to  the  "  idiot "  and  "  plebeian." 

ROSMER.     Well,  it  was  lucky  for  him 

KROLL.  To  be  sure  it  was.  (Leans  over  tJie 
table  towards  ROSMER.)  But  now  we  come  to  a 
matter  that  it's  my  duty  to  warn  you  about,  for  our 
old — for  our  former  friendship's  sake. 

ROSMER.     My  dear  Kroll,  what  can  it  be  ? 

KROLL.  It  is  this  :  there  are  things  going  on 
behind  your  back  in  this  house. 

ROSMER.  How  can  you  think  so?  Is  it  Reb — 
is  it  Miss  West  you're  aiming  at  ? 

KROLL.     Precisely.     I  can  quite  understand  it  on 
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her  part  She  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  having 
everything  her  own  way  here.  But  all  the  same 

ROSMER.  My  dear  Kroll,  you're  utterly  mis- 
taken. She  and  I — we  have  no  concealments  from 
each  other  on  any  subject  whatever. 

KROLL.  Has  she  told  you,  then,  that  she  has 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  editor  of  the 
Beacon  ? 

ROSMER.  Oh,  you're  thinking  of  the  few  lines  she 
sent  by  Ulric  Brendel  ? 

KROLL.  Then  you  liave  found  it  out.  And  do 
you  approve  of  her  entering  into  relations  with  a 
scurrilous  scribbler  who  never  lets  a  week  pass  with- 
out holding  me  up  to  ridicule,  both  as  a  schoolmaster 
and  as  a  public  man  ? 

ROSMER.  My  dear  Kroll,  I  don't  suppose  that 
side  of  the  matter  ever  entered  her  head.  And 
besides,  of  course  she  has  full  liberty  of  action,  just  as 
I  have. 

KROLL.  Indeed  ?  Ah,  no  doubt  that  follows  from 
your  new  line  of  thought.  For  Miss  West  presum- 
ably shares  your  present  standpoint  ? 

ROSMER.  Yes,  she  does.  We  two  have  worked 
our  way  forward  in  faithful  comradeship. 

KROLL  (looks  at  him  and  slowly  shakes  his  Jtead}, 
Oh,  you  blind,  deluded  man  ! 

ROSMER.     I  ?     Why  do  you  say  that? 

KROLL.  Because  I  dare  not — I  will  not  think  the 
worst  No  no,  let  me  say  my  say  out. — You  really 
do  value  my  friendship,  Rosmcr  ?  And  my  respect 
too?  Do  you  not? 

ROSMER.     I  surely  need  not  answer  that  question. 
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KROLL.  Well,  but  there  are  other  questions  that 
do  require  an  answer — a  full  explanation  on  your  part. 
Will  you  submit  to  a  sort  of  investigation ? 

ROSMER.     Investigation  ? 

KROLL.  Yes ;  will  you  let  me  question  you  about 
certain  things  it  may  pain  you  to  be  reminded  of? 
You  see — this  business  of  your  apostasy — well,  your 
emancipation,  as  you  call  it — is  bound  up  with  many 
other  things  that  for  your  own  sake  you  must  explain 
to  me. 

ROSMER.  My  dear  Kroll,  ask  what  you  please.  I 
have  nothing  to  conceal. 

KROLL.  Then  tell  me — what  do  you  think  was 
the  real,  the  ultimate  reason  why  Beata  put  an  end  to 
her  life  ? 

ROSMER.  Can  you  have  any. doubt  on  the  matter? 
Or  rather,  can  you  ask  for  reasons  for  what  an 
unhappy,  irresponsible  invalid  may  do? 

KROLL.  Are  you  certain  that  Beata  was  so  com- 
pletely irresponsible  for  her  actions?  The  doctors, 
at  any  rate,  were  not  convinced  of  it. 

ROSMER.  If  the  doctors  had  ever  seen  her  as  I 
have  so  often  seen  her,  for  days  and  nights  together, 
they  would  have  had  no  doubts. 

KROLL.     I  had  no  doubts  either,  then. 

ROSMER.  Oh  no,  unfortunately,  there  wasn't  the 
smallest  room  for  doubt  I  have  told  you  of  her  wild 
frenzies  of  passion,  which  she  expected  me  to  return. 
Oh,  how  they  appalled  me !  And  then  her  causeless, 
consuming  self-reproaches  during  the  last  few  years. 

KROLL.  Yes,  when  she  had  learnt  that  she  must 
remain  childless  all  her  life. 
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ROSMER.  Yes,  think  of  that!  Such  terrible, 
haunting  agony  of  mind  about  a  thing  utterly  beyond 
her  control ! — How  could  you  call  her  responsible 
for  her  actions  ? 

KROLL.      Hm .     Can  you  remember  whether 

you  had  any  books  in  the  house  at  that  time,  dealing 
with  the  rationale  of  marriage — according  to  the 
"  advanced  "  ideas  of  the  day  ? 

ROSMER.  I  remember  Miss  West  lending  me  a 
work  of  the  kind.  The  Doctor  left  her  his  library, 
you  know.  But,  my  dear  Kroll,  you  surely  don't 
suppose  we  were  so  reckless  as  to  let  my  poor  sick 
wife  get  hold  of  any  such  ideas  ?  I  can  solemnly 
assure  you  that  the  fault  was  not  ours.  It  was  her 
own  distempered  brain  that  drove  her  into  these  wild 
aberrations. 

KROLL.     One  thing  at  any  rate  I  can  tell  you 
and  that  is,  that  poor,  overstrung,  tortured  Beata  put 
an  end  to  her  life  that  you   might  be  free  to  live 
happily,  and — after  your  own  heart 

ROSMER  (starts  half  up  from  his  chair).  What  do 
you  mean  by  that  ? 

KROLL.  Listen  to  me  quietly,  Rosmer ;  for 
now  I  can  speak  of  it  In  the  last  year  of  her  life 
she  came  to  me  twice  to  pour  out  to  me  all  her 
anguish  and  despair. 

ROSMER.     About  this  same  thing? 

KROLL.  No.  The  first  time  she  came  and 
declared  that  you  were  on  the  way  to  perversion — 
that  you  were  going  to  break  with  the  faith  of  your 
fathers. 

ROSMER  (eagerly}.     What  you  say  is  impossible, 
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Kroll !  Absolutely  impossible  !  You  must  be  mis- 
taken. 

KROLL.     And  why  ? 

ROSMER.  Because  while  Beata  was  alive  I  was 
still  wrestling  with  myself  in  doubt.  And  that  fight 
I  fought  out  in  solitude  and  utter  silence.  I  don't 
believe  that  even  Rebecca 

KROLL.     Rebecca  ? 

ROSMER.  Oh  well  —  Miss  West  I  call  her 
Rebecca  for  convenience*  sake. 

KROLL,     So  I've  remarked. 

ROSMER.  So  it's  inconceivable  to  me  how  Beata 
could  have  got  hold  of  the  idea.  And  why  didn't  she 
speak  to  me  myself  about  it  ?  She  never  did — she 
never  said  a  single  word. 

KROLL.  Poor  creature — she  begged  and  implored 
me  to  talk  to  you. 

ROSMER.     And  why  didn't  you  ? 

KROLL.  At  that  time  I  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  that  she  was  out  of  her  mind.  Such  an 
accusation  against  a  man  like  you! — And  then  she  came 
again — about  a  month  later.  This  time  she  seemed 
calmer ;  but  as  she  was  going  she  said  :  "  They  may 
soon  expect  the  white  horse  at  Rosmersholm  now." 

ROSMER.  Yes,  yes.  The  white  horse — she  often 
spoke  of  it. 

KROLL.  And  when  I  tried  to  divert  her  mind 
from  such  melancholy  fancies,  she  only  answered  :  "  I 
have  not  long  to  live;  for  Johannes  must  marry 
Rebecca  at  once." 

ROSMER  (almost  speechless}.  What  do  you  say ? 

I  marry ? 
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KROLL.  That  was  on  a  Thursday  afternoon.  On 
the  Saturday  evening  she  threw  herself  from  the 
bridge  into  the  mill-race. 

ROSMER.     And  you  never  warned  us ? 

KROLL.  You  know  very  well  how  often  she  used 
to  say  that  she  felt  her  end  was  near. 

ROSMER.  Yes,  I  know.  But  all  the  same — you 
should have  warned  us  ! 

KROLL.     I  did  think  of  it  ;  but  not  till  too  late. 

ROSMER.     But  why  did  you  not  afterwards ? 

Why  have  you  said  nothing  about  all  this  ? 

KROLL.  What  good  would  it  have  done  for  me 
to  come  torturing  and  harassing  you  still  further  ?  1 
took  all  she  said  for  mere  wild,  empty  ravings — until 
yesterday  evening. 

ROSMER.     Then  you  have  changed  your  mind  ? 

KROLL.  Did  not  Beata  see  quite  clearly  when  she 
declared  you  were  about  to  desert  the  faith  of  your 
childhood  ? 

ROSMER  (looks  fixedly,  straight  before  him}.  I 
cannot  understand  it  It  is  the  most  incompre- 
hensible thing  in  the  world. 

KROLL.  Incomprehensible  or  not  —  there  it  is 
And  now  I  ask  you,  Rosmer, — how  much  truth  is 
there  in  her  other  accusation  ?  The  last  one,  I 
mean. 

ROSMER.     Accusation  ?     Was  that  an  accusation  ? 

KROLL.  Perhaps  you  didn't  notice  the  way  she 
worded  it.  She  was  to  go,  she  said — why  ? 

ROSMER.  In  order  that  I  might  marry  Re- 
becca  

KROLL.     Those    were    not    precisely   her    words 
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Beata  used  a  different  expression.  She  said :  "  I 
have  not  long  to  live ;  for  Johannes  must  marry 
Rebecca  at  once" 

ROSMER  (looks  at  him  for  a  moment;  then  rises}. 
Now  I  understand  you,  Kroll. 

KROLL,     And  what  then  ?     What  is  your  answer  ? 

ROSMER  (still  quiet  and  self-restrained).  To  such 

an  unheard  of ?  The  only  fitting  answer  would 

be  to  point  to  the  door. 

KROLL  (rises).     Well  and  good. 

ROSMER  (stands  in  front  of  him).  Listen  to  me. 
For  more  than  a  year — ever  since  Beata  left  us — 
Rebecca  West  and  I  have  lived  alone  here  at  Ros- 
mersholm.  During  all  that  time  you  have  known  of 
Beata's-  accusation  against  us.  But  I  have  never  for 
a  moment  noticed  that  you  disapproved  of  Rebecca's 
living  in  my  house. 

KROLL.  I  didn't  know  till  yesterday  evening  that 
it  was  an  unbelieving  man  who  was  living  with  an 
— emancipated  woman. 

ROSMER.  Ah!  Then  you  don't  believe  that 
purity  of  mind  is  to  be  found  among  the  unbelieving 
and  the  emancipated?  You  don't  believe  that 
morality  may  be  an  instinctive  law  of  their  nature ! 

KROLL.  I  have  no  great  faith  in  the  morality  that 
is  not  founded  on  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 

ROSMER.  And  you  mean  this  to  apply  to  Rebecca 
and  me?  To  the  relation  between  us  two? 

KROLL.  Not  even  out  of  consideration  for  you  two 
can  I  depart  from  my  opinion  that  there  is  no 
unfathomable  gulf  between  free  thought  and  — 
hm 
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ROSMER.     And  what  ? 

KROLL.     and  free  love, — since  you  will  have  it 

ROSMER  (in  a  low  voice).  And  you're  not  ashamed 
to  say  this  to  me !  You,  who  have  known  me  from 
my  earliest  youth ! 

KROLL.  For  that  very  reason.  I  know  how  easily 
you  are  influenced  by  the  people  you  associate  with. 
And  this  Rebecca  of  yours — well,  Miss  West  then 
— we  really  know  little  or  nothing  about  her.  In 
short,  Rosmer — I  shall  not  give  you  up.  And  you — 
you  must  try  to  save  yourself  in  time. 

ROSMER.     Save  myself?     How ? 

(MADAM   HELSETH  peeps  in  at  the  door  on  the 
left.} 

ROSMER.    What  do  you  want  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  I  wanted  to  ask  Miss  West 
to  step  downstairs. 

ROSMER.     Miss  West  is  not  up  here. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Isn't  she?  (Looks  round  tJie 
room.}  Well,  that's  strange.  (She  goes.} 

ROSMER.     You  were  saying ? 

KROLL.  Listen  to  me.  I  am  not  going  to  inquire 
too  closely  into  the  secret  history  of  what  went  on 
here  in  Beata's  lifetime — and  may  still  be  going  on. 
I  know  that  your  marriage  was  a  most  unhappy  one ; 
and  I  suppose  that  must  be  taken  as  some  sort  of 
excuse 

ROSMER.     Oh,  how  little  you  know  me ! 

KROLL.  Don't  interrupt  me.  What  I  mean  is 
this :  if  your  present  mode  of  life  with  Miss  West  is 
to  continue,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  change 
of  views — the  unhappy  backsliding — brought  about 
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by  her  evil  influence,  should  be  hushed  up.  Let  me 
speak !  Let  me  speak  !  I  say,  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  in  Heaven's  name  think  and  believe  what- 
ever you  like  about  everything  under  the  sun.  But 
you  must  keep  your  views  to  yourself.  It's  a  purely 
personal  matter,  after  all.  There's  no  need  to  pro- 
claim these  things  from  the  housetops. 

ROSMER.  I  feel  an  absolute  need  to  get  out  of  a 
false  and  ambiguous  position. 

KROLL.  But  you  have  a  duty  towards  the  tradi- 
tions of  your  race,  Rosmer !  Remember  that. 
Rosmersholm  has,  so  to  speak,  radiated  morality  and 
order  from  time  immemorial — yes,  and  respectful 
observance  of  all  that  is  accepted  and  recognised 
by  the  best  people.  The  whole  district  has  taken 
its  stamp  from  Rosmersholm.  It  would  lead  to 
deplorable,  irremediable  confusion  if  it  were  known 
that  you  had  broken  with  what  I  may  call  the  family 
tradition  of  the  Rosmers. 

ROSMER.  My  dear  Kroll,  I  cannot  see  the  matter 
in  that  light.  It  seems  to  me  an  imperative  duty  to 
spread  a  little  light  and  gladness  here,  where  the 
Rosmer  family  has  from  generation  to  generation 
been  a  centre  of  darkness  and  oppression. 

KROLL  (looks  at  him  severely).  Yes,  that  would  be 
a  worthy  life-work  for  the  last  of  your  race !  No, 
Rosmer ;  let  such  things  alone  ;  you  are  the  last 
man  for  such  a  task.  You  were  born  to  be  a  quiet 
student 

ROSMER.  Perhaps  so.  But  for  once  in  a  way  I 
intend  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  life. 

KROLL.     And   do  you   know  what  that   battle  of 
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life  will  mean  for  you?     It  will  mean  a  life-and-death 
struggle  with  all  your  friends. 

ROSMER  (quietly).  They  can't  all  be  such  fanatics 
as  you. 

KROLL.    You  are  a  credulous  creature,  Rosmer.   An 
inexperienced  creature  too.     You  have  no  conception 
of  the  overwhelming  storm  that  will  burst  over  you. 
(MADAM  HELSETH  looks  in  at  the  door  on  the  left.} 

MADAM  HELSETH.    Miss  West  wants  to  know 

ROSMER.     What  is  it  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  There's  a  man  downstairs 
asking  to  speak  a  word  with  the  Pastor. 

ROSMER.  Is  it  the  man  who  was  here  yesterday 
evening? 

MADAM  HELSETH.     No,  it's  that  Mortensgard. 

ROSMER.     Mortensgard ! 

KROLL.  Aha !  So  we've  come  to  that,  have  we  ? 
— Already ! 

ROSMER.  What  does  he  want  with  me?  Why 
didn't  you  send  him  away  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Miss  West  said  I  was  to  ask 
if  he  might  come  upstairs. 

ROSMER.     Tell  him  I'm  engaged. 

KROLL  (to  MADAM  HELSETH).  Let  him  come 
up,  Madam  Helseth. 

(MADAM  HELSETH  goes.} 

KROLL  (takes  up  his  haf).  I  retire  from  the  field 
— for  the  moment.  But  the  main  battle  has  still  to 
be  fought. 

ROSMER.  Upon  my  honour,  Kroll — I  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Mortensgard. 

KROLL.     I  don't  believe  you.     On  no  subject  and 
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in  no  relation  whatever  will  I  henceforth  believe 
you.  It's  war  to  the  knife  now.  We'll  try  whether 
we  can't  make  you  harmless. 

ROSMER.  Oh  Kroll — how  low — how  very  low  you 
have  sunk  ! 

KROLL.  I  ?  And  you  think  you  have  a  right  to 
tell  me  so  !  Remember  Beata  ! 

ROSMER.     Still  harping  upon  that? 

KROLL.  No.  You  must  solve  the  enigma  of  the 
mill-race  according  to  your  own  conscience — if  you 
have  anything  of  the  sort  left. 

(PETER  MORTENSGARD  enters  softly  and  quietly 
from  tJie  left.  He  is  a  little  wiry  man  with 
thin  reddish  hair  and  beard.} 

KROLL  (with  a  look  of  hatred].  Ah,  the  Beacon 
burning  at  Rosmersholm  !  (Buttons  his  coat.)  Well, 
now  I  can  have  no  more  doubt  what  course  to  steer. 

MORTENSGARD  (quietly).  The  Beacon  shall  always 
be  kept  alight  to  guide  the  Rector  home. 

KROLL.  Yes ;  you  have  long  shown  your  good- 
will. To  be  sure  there's  a  commandment  about 
bearing  false  witness  against  our  neighbours 

MORTENSGARD.  Rector  Kroll  need  not  instruct 
me  in  the  commandments. 

KROLL.     Not  even  in  the  seventh  ? 

ROSMER.    Kroll ! 

MORTENSGARD.  If  I  needed  instruction,  it  would 
rather  be  the  Pastor's  business. 

KROLL  (with  repressed  spite).     The  Pastor's  ?     Oh 
yes,  unquestionably   Pastor  Rosmer  is  the  man   for 
that — Good  luck  to  your  conference,  gentlemen  ! 
(Goes  out,  and  slams  the  door  behind  him,) 
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ROSMER  (keeps  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  closed  door  and 
says  to  himself).  Well  well — so  be  it  then.  (Turns.) 
Will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Mortensgard,  what  brings  you 
out  here  to  me  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  It  was  really  Miss  West  I  came 
to  see.  I  thought  I  must  thank  her  for  the  friendly 
note  I  received  from  her  yesterday. 

ROSMER.  I  know  she  wrote  to  you.  Have  you 
seen  her  then  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  Yes,  for  a  short  time.  (Smiles 
slightly.)  I  hear  there  has  been  a  certain  change 
of  views  out  here  at  Rosmersholm. 

ROSMER.  My  views  are  altered  in  many  respects. 
I  might  almost  say  in  all. 

MORTENSGARD.  So  Miss  West  told  me;  and 
that's  why  she  thought  it  would  be  well  for  me  to 
come  up  and  talk  things  over  with  the  Pastor. 

ROSMER.     What  things,  Mr.  Mortensgard  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  May  I  announce  in  the  Beacon 
that  your  views  are  altered — that  you  have  joined  the 
party  of  freedom  and  progress  ? 

ROSMER.  Certainly  you  may.  I  would  even  beg 
you  to  make  the  announcement 

MORTENSGARD.  Then  we'll  have  it  in  to-morrow 
morning's  issue.  It  will  cause  a  sensation  when 
it's  known  that  Pastor  Rosmer  of  Rosmersholm 
finds  he  can  join  the  army  of  light,  in  that  sense 
too. 

ROSMER.     I  don't  quite  understand  you. 

MORTENSGARD.  I  mean  that  it  adds  greatly  to 
the  moral  force  of  our  party  to  gain  an  adherent  of 
serious,  Christian  principles. 
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ROSMER  (somewliat  surprised).  Then  you  don't 
know ?  Didn't  Miss  West  tell  you  that  too? 

MORTENSGARD.  What,  Pastor  Rosmer?  Miss 
West  was  in  a  great  hurry.  She  said  I  was  to  go 
upstairs. and  hear  the  rest  from  yourself. 

ROSMER.  Well,  in  that  case  I  may  tell  you  that  I 
have  emancipated  myself  entirely  and  on  every  side. 
I  have  broken  with  all  the  dogmas  of  the  Church. 
Henceforth  they  are  nothing  to  me. 

MORTENSGARD  (looks  at  him  in  amazement}. 
Well — if  the  skies  were  to  fall  I  couldn't  be 
more !  Pastor  Rosmer  himself  renounces ! 

ROSMER.  Yes,  I  now  stand  where  you  have  stood 
for  many  years.  That  too  you  may  announce  in  the 
Beacon  to-morrow. 

MORTENSGARD.  That  too  ?  No,  my  dear  Pastor 
— excuse  me — I  don't  think  it's  wise  to  touch  on  that 
side  of  the  matter. 

ROSMER.     Not  touch" on  it  ? 

MORTENSGARD.     Not  at  present,  I  mean. 

ROSMER.     I  don't  understand 

MORTENSGARD.  Well  you  see,  Pastor  Rosmer — 
you  probably  don't  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  things 
so  well  as  I  do.  But,  since  you  have  come  over  to 
the  party  of  freedom — and,  as  I  hear  from  Miss 
West,  you  intend  to  take  active  part  in  the  movement 
— I  presume  you  would  like  to  be  of  as  much  service 
as  possible  both  to  the  cause  in  general  and  to  this 
particular  agitation. 

ROSMER.     Yes,  that  is  my  earnest  wish. 

MORTENSGARD.  Well ;  but  now  I  must  tell  you, 
Pastor  Rosmer,  that  if  you  come  forward  openly  with 
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the  announcement  of  your  defection  from  the  Church, 
you  tie  your  own  hands  at  the  very  outset 

ROSMER.     Do  you  think  so  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  Yes ;  believe  me,  you  won't  be 
able  to  do  much  for  the  cause,  in  this  part  of  the 
country  at  any  rate.  And  besides,  we  have  plenty  of 
freethinkers  already,  Pastor  Rosmer — I  almost  might 
say  too  many.  What  the  party  requires,  is  a  Christian 
element — something  that  every  one  must  respect. 
That's  what  we're  sadly  in  need  of.  And  therefore 
1  advise  you  to  say  nothing  about  what  doesn't  con- 
cern the  public.  That's  my  view  of  the  matter,  at 
least. 

ROSMER.  I  understand,  'f  hen  if  I  openly  confess 
my  apostasy,  you  won't  have  anything  to  do  with 
me  ? 

MORTENSGARD  (sJtakes  his  head}.  I  scarcely  dare, 
Pastor  Rosmer.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  for  some 
time  past  not  to  support  any  one  or  anything  that's 
actively  opposed  to  the  Church. 

ROSMER.  .Then  you  have  yourself  returned  to  the 
Church  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  That  concerns  no  one  but  my- 
self. 

ROSMER.  Ah,  so  that's  it  Now  I  understand 
you. 

MORTENSGARD.  Pastor  Rosmer — you  should  re« 
member  that  I — I  in  particular — have  not  full  liberty 
of  action. 

ROSMER.     What  trammels  you  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  The  fact  that  I  am  a  marked 
man. 
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ROSMER.     Ah — indeed. 

MORTENSGARD.  A  marked  man,  Pastor  Rosmer. 
You,  above  all  men,  should  remember  that ;  for  I 
have  chiefly  you  to  thank  for  the  scandal  that 
branded  me. 

ROSMER.  If  I  had  then  stood  where  I  stand  now, 
I  should  have  dealt  less  harshly  with  your  offence. 

MORTENSGARD.  Yes,  I  don't  doubt  it.  But  it's 
too  late  now.  You  have  branded  me  once  for  all — 
branded  me  for  life.  I  suppose  you  can  scarcely 
understand  what  that  means.  But  now  you  may 
perhaps  come  to  feel  the  smart  of  it  yourself,  Pastor 
Rosmer. 

ROSMER.    I  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  Yes.  You  surely  don't  suppose 
that  Rector  Kroll  and  his  set  will  ever  forgive  a 
desertion  like  yours  ?  And  I  hear  the  County  News 
is  going  to  be  very  savage  in  future.  You  too  may 
find  yourself  a  marked  man  before  long. 

ROSMER.  In  personal  matters,  Mr.  Mortensgard, 
I  feel  myself  beyond  reach  of  attack.  My  life  is 
irreproachable. 

MORTENSGARD  (with  a  quiet  smile}.  That's  a  large 
word,  Mr.  Rosmer. 

ROSMER.     Perhaps  ;  but  I  have  a  right  to  use  it 

MORTENSGARD.  Even  if  you  were  to  examine 
your  conduct  as  closely  as  you  once  examined  mine  ? 

ROSMER.  Your  tone  is  very  curious.  What  are 
you  hinting  at  ?  Anything  definite  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  Yes,  something  definite.  Only 
one  thing.  But  it  might  be  bad  enough,  if  malicious 
opponents  got  wind  of  it 
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ROSMER.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  Jet  me 
hear  what  it  is? 

MORTENSGARD.  Cannot  you  guess  yourself, 
Pastor? 

ROSMER.  No,  certainly  not.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea. 

MORTENSGARD.  Well  well,  I  suppose  I  must 
come  out  with  it  then.  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
strange  letter,  dated  from  Rosmersholm. 

ROSMER.  Miss  West's  letter,  do  you  mean  ?  Is  it 
so  strange  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  No,  there's  nothing  strange  about 
that.  But  I  once  received  another  letter  from  this 
house. 

ROSMER.     Also  from  Miss  West? 

MORTENSGARD.     No,  Mr.  Rosmer. 

ROSMER.  Well  then,  from  whom  ?  from 
whom  ? 

MORTENSGARD.     From  the  late  Mrs.  Rosmer. 

ROSMER.  From  my  wife  !  You  received  a  letter 
from  my  wife ! 

MORTENSGARD.    I  did. 

ROSMER.    Wtien  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  Mrs. 
Rosmer's  life.  Perhaps  about  eighteen  months  ago 
That's  the  letter  I  call  strange. 

ROSMER.  I  suppose  you  know  that  my  wife's 
mind  was  affected  at  that  time. 

MORTENSGARD.  Yes  ;  I  know  many  people 
thought  so.  But  I  don't  think  there  was  anything 
in  the  letter  to  show  it.  When  I  call  it  strange,  I 
mean  in  another  sense. 
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ROSMER.  And  what  in  all  the  world  did  my 
unhappy  wife  write  to  you  about? 

MORTENSGARD.  I  have  the  letter  at  home.  She 
begins  to  the  effect  that  she  is  living  in  great  anxiety 
and  fear ;  for  there  are  so  many  malicious  people 
about  here,  she  says  ;  and  they  think  of  nothing  but 
causing  you  trouble  and  injury. 

ROSMER.    Me  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  Yes,  so  she  says.  And  then 
comes  the  strangest  part  of  all.  Shall  I  go  on, 
Pastor  Rosmer  ? 

ROSMER.  Assuredly  !  Tell  me  everything,  with- 
out reserve. 

MORTENSGARD.  The  deceased  lady  begs  and 
implores  me  to  be  magnanimous.  She  knows,  she 
says,  that  it  was  her  husband  that  got  me  dismissed 
from  my  post  as  teacher ;  and  she  conjures  me  by  all 
that's  sacred  not  to  avenge  myself. 

ROSMER.  How  did  she  suppose  you  could  avenge 
yourself  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  The  letter  says  that  if  I  should 
hear  rumours  of  sinful  doings  at  Rosmersholm,  I  am 
not  to  believe  them  ;  they  are  only  spread  abroad  by 
wicked  people  who  wish  to  make  you  unhappy. 

ROSMER.     Is  all  that  in  the  letter  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  You  may  read  it  for  yourself,  sir, 
when  you  please. 

ROSMER.  But  I  don't  understand ?  What  did 

she  imagine  the  rumours  to  be  about  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  Firstly,  that  the  Pastor  had  de- 
serted the  faith  of  his  childhood.  Your  wife  denied 
that  absolutely — then.  And  next — hm 
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ROSMER.      Next  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  Well,  next  she  writes — rather 
confusedly — that  she  knows  nothing  of  any  sinful 
intrigue  at  Rosmersholm  ;  that  she  has  never  been 
wronged  in  any  way.  And  if  any  rumours  to  that 
effect  should  get  about,  she  implores  me  to  say 
nothing  of  the  matter  in  the  Beacon. 

ROSMER.     Is  no  name  mentioned  ? 

MORTENSGARD.    None. 

ROSMER.     Who  brought  you  the  letter  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  I  have  promised  not  to  say.  It 
was  handed  to  me  one  evening,  at  dusk. 

ROSMER.  If  you  had  made  inquiries  at  the  time, 
you  would  have  learned  that  my  poor  unhappy  wife 
was  not  fully  accountable  for  her  actions. 

MORTENSGARD.  I  did  make  inquiries,  Pastor 
Rosmer.  But  I  must  say  that  was  not  the  impres- 
sion I  received. 

ROSMER.  Was  it  not  ? — But  what  is  your  precise 
reason  for  telling  me  now  about  this  incomprehensible 
old  letter  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  To  impress  on  you  the  necessity 
for  extreme  prudence,  Pastor  Rosmer. 

ROSMER.     In  my  life,  do  you  mean  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  Yes.  You  must  remember  that 
henceforth  you  are  not  above  suspicion. 

ROSMER.  Then  you've  quite  made  up  your  mind 
that  I  must  have  something  to  conceal  ? 

MORTENSGARD.  I  don't  know  why  an  emanci- 
pated man  should  refrain  from  living  his  life  out  as 
fully  as  possible.  But,  as  I  said  before,  be  exceed- 
ingly cautious  in  future.  If  anything  should  get 
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abroad  that  runs  counter  to  current  prejudices,  you 
may  be  sure  the  whole  liberal  movement  will  have  to 
suffer  for  it  Good-bye,  Pastor  Rosmer. 

ROSMER.     Good-bye. 

MORTENSGARD.     Then  I'll  go  straight  to  the  office 
and  have  the  great  piece  of  news  put  into  the  Beacon. 

ROSMER.     Yes ;  everything. 

MORTENSGARD.      I'll  put  in  everything  that  the 
public  need  know. 

(He  bows  and  goes  out.  ROSMER  remains  standing 
in  the  doorway  while  he  goes  down  the  stairs. 
The  outer  door  is  heard  to  close?) 

ROSMER  (in  the  doorway \  calls  softly}.     Rebecca ! 

Re Hm.     (Aloud.)     Madam  Helseth, — is  Miss 

West  not  there? 

MADAM   HELSETH  (from  the  hall).     No,  Pastor 
Rosmer,  she's  not  here. 

(The  curtain  in  l/ie  back  is  drawn  aside. 
REBECCA  appears  in  the  doorway.) 

REBECCA.     Rosmer ! 

ROSMER  (turns).     What !     Were  you  in  my  room  ? 
My  dear,  what  were  you  doing  there  ? 

REBECCA  (goes  up  to  him).     I  was  listening. 

ROSMER.     Oh  Rebecca,  how  could  you  ? 

REBECCA.     I  had  to.     He  said  it  so  malignantly—- 
that about  my  morning  wrapper 

ROSMER.     Then  you  were  there  when  Kroll ? 

REBECCA.      Yes.      I    wanted   to   know   what  was 
lurking  in  his  mind. 

ROSMER.     I  would  have  told  you. 

REBECCA.      You  would  scarcely  have  told  me  all 
And  certainly  not  in  his  own  words. 
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ROSMER.     Did  you  hear  everything,  then  ? 

REBECCA.  Nearly  everything,  I  think.  I  had  to 
go  downstairs  for  a  moment  when  Mortensgard 
came. 

ROSMER.     And  then  you  came  back  again ? 

REBECCA.     Don't  be  vexed  with  me,  dear  friend  ! 

ROSMER.  Do  whatever  you  think  right  and  proper. 
You  are  mistress  of  your  own  actions. — But  what 
do  you  say  to  this,  Rebecca? — Oh,  I  seem  never 
to  have  needed  you  so  much  before ! 

REBECCA.  Both  you  and  I  have  been  prepared 
for  what  must  happen  sometime. 

ROSMER.     No — no — not  for  this. 

REBECCA.     Not  for  this  ? 

ROSMER.  I  knew  well  enough  that  sooner  or  later 
our  beautiful,  pure  friendship  might  be  misinterpreted 
and  bespattered.  Not  by  Kroll — I  could  never  have 
believed  such  a  thing  of  him — but  by  all  those  other 
people  with  the  coarse  souls  and  the  ignoble  eyes. 
Oh  yes  —  I  had  reason  enough  for  keeping  our 
alliance  so  jealously  concealed.  It  was  a  dangerous 
secret. 

REBECCA.  Oh,  why  should  we  care  what  all  those 
people  think  !  We  know  in  our  own  hearts  that  we 
are  blameless. 

ROSMER.  I  ?  Blameless  ?  Yes,  I  thought  so — 
till  to-day.  But  now — now,  Rebecca ? 

REBECCA.     Well,  what  now  ? 

ROSMER.  How  am  I  to  explain  Beata's  terrible 
accusation  ? 

REBECCA  (vehemently).  Oh  don't  speak  of  Bcata ! 
Don't  think  of  Beata  any  more  1  You  were  just 
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beginning  to  shake  off  the  hold  she  has  upon  you, 
even  in  the  grave. 

ROSMER.  Since  I  have  heard  all  this,  she  seems; 
in  a  ghastly  sort  of  way,  to  be  alive  again. 

REBECCA.     Oh  no — not  that,  Rosmer  ;  not  that  I 

ROSMER.  Yes,  I  tell  you.  We  must  try  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this.  How  can  she  have  fallen  into 
such  a  miserable  misunderstanding  ? 

REBECCA.  You're  surely  not  beginning  to  doubt 
that  she  was  practically  insane  ? 

ROSMER.  Oh  yes — that's  just  what  I  can't  be  so 
sure  of  any  longer.  And  besides — even  if  she 
was 

REBECCA.     If  she  was  ?     Well,  what  then  ? 

ROSMER.  I  mean — where  are  we  to  look  for  the 
determining  cause  that  drove  her  morbid  spirit  over 
the  border-line  of  madness  ? 

REBECCA,  Oh,  why  brood  over  such  insoluble 
problems  ? 

ROSMER.  I  cannot  help  it,  Rebecca.  I  cannot 
shake  off  these  gnawing  doubts,  however  much  I  may 
wish  to. 

REBECCA.  But  it  may  become  dangerous — this 
eternal  dwelling  upon  one  miserable  subject. 

ROSMER  (walks  about  restlessly,  in  tJioughf).  I 
must  have  betrayed  myself  somehow  or  other.  She 
must  have  noticed  how  happy  I  began  to  feel  from 
the  time  you  came  to  us. 

REBECCA.     Yes  but,  dear,  even  if  she  did ? 

ROSMER.  Be  sure  it  didn't  escape  her  that  we 
read  the  same  books — that  the  interest  of  discussing1 
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all  the  new  ideas  drew  us  together.  But  I  can't 
understand  it !  I  was  so  careful  to  spare  her.  When 
I  look  back,  it  seems  to  me  I  made  it  the  business  of 
my  life  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  all  our  interests. 
Did  I  not,  Rebecca  ? 

REBECCA.     Yes,  yes  ;  certainly  you  did. 

ROSMER.     And  you  too.     And  yet !     Oh,  it's 

terrible  to  think  of !  She  must  have  gone  about  here 
— full  of  her  morbid  passion — saying  never  a  word — 
watching  us — noting  everything — and  misinterpreting 
everything. 

REBECCA  {pressing  her  hands  together}.  Oh,  I 
should  never  have  come  to  Rosmersholm  ! 

ROSMER.  To  think  of  all  she  must  have  suffered 
in  silence  !  All  the  foulness  her  sick  brain  must  have 
conjured  up  around  us  !  Did  she  never  say  anything 
to  you  to  put  you  on  the  alert  ? 

REBECCA  (as  if  startled}.  To  me !  Do  you 
think  I  should  have  stayed  a  day  longer  if  she 
had? 

ROSMER.  No,  no,  of  course  not. — Oh,  what  a 
fight  she  must  have  fought.  And  alone  too,  Rebecca; 
desperate  and  quite  alone ! — And  then,  at  last,  that 
heart-breaking,  accusing  victory — in  the  mill-race. 

(Throws  himself  into  the  chair  by  the  writing- 
table,  with  his  elbows  on  the  table  and  his  face 
in  his  hands.') 

REBECCA  (approaches  him  cautiously  from  behind). 
Listen,  Rosmer.  If  it  were  in  your  power  to  call 
Beata  back — to  you — to  Rosmersholm — would  you 
do  it? 

ROSMER.     Oh,  how  do  I   know  what   I  would  or 
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would  not  do !  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  this  one 
thing — that  cannot  be  recalled. 

REBECCA.  You  were  just  beginning  to  live, 
Rosmer.  You  had  begun.  You  had  freed  your- 
self— on  every  side.  You  felt  so  buoyant  and 
happy 

ROSMER.  Oh  yes — I  did  indeed. — And  now  this 
crushing  blow  falls  on  me. 

REBECCA  (behind  him,  rests  her  arms  on  the  cliair- 
bacK).  How  pleasant  it  was  when  we  sat  in-  the 
twilight  in  the  room  downstairs,  and  helped  each 
other  to  lay  out  our  new  life-plans  !  You  were  to  set 
resolutely  to  work  in  the  world — the  living  world  of 
to-day,  as  you  said.  You  were  to  go  as  a  messenger 
of  emancipation  from  home  to  home ;  to  win  over 
minds  and  wills ;  to  create  noble-men  around  you  in 
wider  and  wider  circles.  Noble-men. 


ROSMER.     Joyful  noble-men. 

REBECCA.    Yes—  joyful. 

ROSMER.  For  it  is  joy  that  ennobles  the  mind, 
Rebecca. 

REBECCA.  Should  you  not  say  —  sorrow  too  ?  A 
great  sorrow  ? 

ROSMER.  Yes  —  if  one  can  get  through  it  —  over 
it  —  away  from  it 

REBECCA.     That  is  what  you  must  do. 

ROSMER  (shakes  his  head  heavily).  I  shall  never 
get  over  this  —  wholly.  There  will  always  be  a  doubt 
—  a  question  left.  I_can_never  again  revel  iajfchat 

sweet  to  live  ! 


REBECCA  (bends  over  his  chair-back,  and  says  more 
softly  :)    What  is  it  you  mean,  Rosmer  ? 
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ROSMER    (looking    up    at    her). 
innocence. 

REBECCA  (takes  a  step  back}.     Yes.     Innocence. 

ROSMER  (with  his  elbow  on  the  table,  supporting  his 
headt  looks  straight  before  him}.  And  what  powers  of 
reasoning  she  showed !  How  systematically  she  put 
all  this  together!  First  she  begins  to  doubt  my 

orthodoxy How  could  that  occur  to  her  ?     But 

it  did  occur  to  her ;  and  then  it  grew  to  be  a 
certainty.  And  then — yes,  then  of  course  it  was 
easy  for  her  to  think  all  the  rest  possible.  (Sits  up 
in  his  chair  and  runs  his  hands  through  his  hair.} 
Oh,  all  these  horrible  fancies  !  I  shall  never  get  rid 
of  them.  I  feel  it.  I  know  it.  At  any  moment  they 
will  come  rushing  in  upon  me,  and  bring  back  the 
thought  of  the  dead  ! 

REBECCA.  Like  the  white  horse  of  Rosmers- 
holm. 

ROSMER.  Yes,  like  that  Rushing  forth  in  the 
darkness — in  the  silence. 

REBECCA.  And  because  of  this  miserable  figment 
of  your  brain,  you  will  let  slip  the  hold  you  were 
beginning  to  take  upon  the  living  world  ? 

ROSMER.  You  may  well  think  it  hard.  Yes,  hard, 
Rebecca  But  no  choice  is  left  me.  How  could  I 
ever  leave  this  behind 


REBECCA   (behind  his  chair}.      By   entering    into  a 
new  relations.  \ 

ROSMER  (surprised,  looks  up}.     New  relations  ? 

REBECCA.  Yes,  new  relations  to  the  outside  world. 
Live,  work,  act.  Don't  sit  here  and  brood  and  grope 
among  insoluble  enigmas. 
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ROSMER  (rises).  New  relations  ?  ( Walks  across 
the  floor,  stops  at  the  door,  and  then  comes  back.}  One 
question  occurs  to  me.  Has  it  not  occurred  to  you 
too,  Rebecca? 

REBECCA  (breathes  with  effort}.  Let  me — hear — 
what  it  is  ? 

ROSMER.  What  form  do  you  think  our  relations 
will  take  after  to-day  ? 

REBECCA.  I  believe  our  friendship  will  endure — • 
whatever  may  happen. 

ROSMER.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  meant.  The 
thing  that  first  brought  us  together,  and  that  unites 
us  so  closely — our  common  faith  in  a  pure  comrade- 
ship between  man  and  woman 

REBECCA.     Yes,  yes — what  of  that  ? 

ROSMER.  I  mean,  that  such  a  relation — as  this 
of  ours — does  it  not  presuppose  a  quiet,  happy, 
peaceful  life ? 

REBECCA.     What  then  ? 

ROSMER.  But  the  life  I  must  now  look  forward 
to  is  one  of  struggle  and  unrest  and  strong  agitations. 
For  I  will  live  my  life,  Rebecca !  I  will  not  be 
crushed  to  earth  by  horrible  possibilities.  I  will 
not  have  my  course  of  life  prescribed  for  me,  either 
by  the  living  or  by — any  one  else. 

REBECCA.  No,  no — do  not !  Be  a  free  man  to 
the  full,  Rosmer ! 

ROSMER.  But  do  you  know  what  is  in  my  mind  ? 
Do  you  not  know?  Don't  you  see  how  I  can  best 
shake  off  all  gnawing  memories — all  the  unhappy 
past? 

REBECCA.    How  ? 
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ROSMER.  By  opposing  to  it  a  new,  a  living 
reality. 

REBECCA  (catches  at  the  chair-back).    A  living ? 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

ROSMER  (comes  nearer).  Rebecca,  if  I  were  to 
ask  you — will  you  be  my  second  wife  ? 

REBECCA  (for  a  moment  speechless^  then  cries  out 
with  joy).  Your  wife?  Your ?  I? 

ROSMER.  Come ;  let  us  try  it.  We  two  will  be 
one.  The  place  of  the  dead  must  stand  empty  no 
longer. 

REBECCA.     I — in  Beata's  place ! 

ROSMER.  Then  she  will  be  out  of  the  saga — 
completely — for  ever  and  ever. 

REBECCA  (softly,  trembling).  Do  you  think  so, 
Rosmer? 

ROSMER.  It  must  be  so !  It  must !  I  cannot — I 
will  not  go  through  life  with  a  dead  body  on  my 
back.  Help  me  to  cast  it  off,  Rebecca.  And  let  us 
stifle  all  memories  in  freedom,  in  joy,  in  passion. 
You  shall  be  to  me  the  only  wife  I  have  ever  had. 

REBECCA  (with  self-command).  Never  speak  of 
this  again.  I  will  never  be  your  wife. 

ROSMER.  What !  Never !  Do  you  not  think  you 
could  come  to  love  me?  Is  there  not  already  a 
strain  of  love  in  our  friendship  ? 

REBECCA  (puts  her  hands  over  Jter  ears  as  if  in 
terror).  Don't  speak  so,  Rosmer!  Don't  say  such 
things! 

ROSMER  (seizes  her  ami).  Yes,  yes — there  is  a 
growing  possibility  in  our  relation.  Oh,  I  can  see 
that  you  feel  it  too.  Do  you  not,  Rebecca  ? 

5 
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REBECCA  (once  more  firm  and  calm}.  Listen  to 
me.  I  tell  you — if  you  persist  in  this,  I  will  go  away 
from  Rosmersholm. 

ROSMER.  Go  away !  You !  You  cannot  It  is 
impossible. 

REBECCA.  It  is  still  more  impossible  that  I  should 
be  your  wife.  Never  in  this  world  can  I  marry  you. 

ROSMER  (looks  at  her  in  surprise}.  You  say  "  can"; 
and  you  say  it  so  strangely.  Why  can  you  not  ? 

REBECCA  (seizes  both  his  hands'].  Dear  friend — 
both  for  your  own  sake  and  for  mine — do  not  ask 
why.  (Lets  go  his  hands.}  Do  not,  Rosmer.  (Goes 
towards  the  door  on  the  left.} 

ROSMER.  Henceforth  I  can  think  of  nothing  but 
that  one  question — why  ? 

REBECCA  (turns  and  looks  at  htm}.  Then  it  is  all 
over. 

ROSMER.     Between  you  and  me  ? 

REBECCA.    Yes. 

ROSMER.  It  will  never  be  all  over  between  us  two. 
You  will  never  leave  Rosmersholm. 

REBECCA  (with  her  hand  on  the  door  handle).  No, 
perhaps  I  shall  not  But  all  the  same,  if  you  ask  me 
again — it  is  all  over. 

ROSMER.     All  over?     How ? 

REBECCA.  For  then  I  will  go  the  way  that  Beataj 
went  Now  you  know  it,  Rosmer. 

ROSMER.     Rebecca ! 

REBECCA  (in  the  doorway,  nods  slowly}.  Now  you 
know  it.  (S/ie  goes  out.} 

ROSMER  (stares,  thunderstruck,  at  the  door,  and  says 
to  himself}.  What — is — this  ? 
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Act  Third. 

(The  sitting-room  at  Rosmersholm.  The  window  and  the 
entrance  door  are  open.  The  sun  is  shining  outside. 
Forenoon.} 

(REBECCA  WEST,  dressed  as  in  the  first  Act,  stands  at  the 
window,  watering  and  arranging  the  flowers.  Her  crochet- 
work  lies  in  the  arm-chair.  MADAM  HELSETH  is  moving 
about,  dusting  the  furniture  with  a  feather-brush.} 

REBECCA  (after  a  short  silence].  I  can't  understand 
the  Pastor  remaining  so  long  upstairs  to-day. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Oh  he  often  does  that  But 
he'll  soon  be  down  now,  I  should  think. 

REBECCA.     Have  you  seen  anything  of  him  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him 
when  I  went  upstairs  with  his  coffee.  PTe  was  in  his 
bedroom,  dressing. 

REBECCA.  I  ask  because  he  was  a  little  out  of 
sorts  yesterday. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  He  didn't  look  well.  I 
wonder  if  there  isn't  something  amiss  between  him 
and  his  brother-in-law. 

REBECCA.     What  do  you  think  it  can  be  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  I  couldn't  say.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  that  Mortensgard  that's  set  them  against 
each  other. 
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REBECCA.  Lik'ely  enough. — Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  this  Peter  Mortensgard  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  No  indeed.  How  could  you 
think  so,  Miss  ?  A  fellow  like  him  ? 

REBECCA.  Do  you  mean  because  he  edits  such  a 
low  paper  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Oh  it's  not  only  /to— You 
must  have  heard,  Miss,  that  he  had  a  child  by  a 
married  woman  that  had  been  deserted  by  her 
husband  ? 

REBECCA.  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it.  But  it  must 
have  been  long  before  I  came  here. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  It's  true  he  was  very  young 
at  the  time  ;  and  she  should  have  known  better.  He 
wanted  to  marry  her  too ;  bu'.  of  course  he  couldn't 
do  that  'And  I  don't  s-ty  he  hasn't  paid  dear 
for  it — But,  good  Lord,  Mortensgard  has  got  on 
in  the  world  since  then.  Lots  of  people  run  after 
him  now. 

REBECCA.  Yes,  most  of  the  poor  people  bring 
their  affairs  to  him  when  they're  in  any  trouble. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Ah,  and  others  too,  perhaps, 
besides  the  poor  folk 

REBECCA  (looks  at  her  furtively).     Indeed  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH  (by  the  sofa,  dusting  away  vigor- 
otisly}.  Perhaps  the  last  people  you  would  think 
likely  to,  Miss. 

REBECCA.  Come  now,  that's  only  a  notion  of  yours, 
Madam  Helseth.  You  can't  know  anything  for  certain. 

MADAM  HELSETII.  You  think  I  can't,  Miss? 
But  I  can  tell  you  I  do.  Why — if  you  must  know 
it — I  once  took  a  !etter  in  to  Mortensgard  myself. 
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REBECCA  (turning}.     No — did  you  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Yes,  indeed  I  did.  And  a 
letter  that  was  written  at  Rosmersholm  too. 

REBECCA.     Really,  Madam  Helseth  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Yes,  that  it  was.  And  it  was 
on  fine  paper,  and  there  was  fine  red  sealing-wax 
outside  it  too. 

REBECCA.  And  it  was  given  to  you  to  deliver  ? 
Then,  my  dear  Madam  Helseth,  it's  not  difficult  to 
guess  who  wrote  it. 

MADAM  HELSETH.    Well? 

REBECCA.  It  must  have  been  something  that  poor 
Mrs.  Rosmer,  in  her  morbid  state 

MADAM  HELSETH.  It's  you  that  say  it,  Miss, 
not  I. 

REBECCA.  But  what  was  in  the  letter?  Oh,  I 
forgot,  you  can't  know  that. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Hm ;  what  if  I  did  know  it 
all  the  same  ? 

REBECCA.  Did  she  tell  you  what  she  was  writing 
about  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  No,  she  didn't  exactly  do 
that  But  Mortensgard,  when  he'd  read  it,  he  began 
questioning  me  up  and  down  and  backwards  and 
forwards,  so  that  I  soon  guessed  what  was  in  it. 

REBECCA.  Then  what  do  you  think  was  in  it? 
Oh  my  dear  good  Madam  Helseth,  do  tell  me. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Oh  no,  Miss.  Not  for  the 
whole  world. 

REBECCA.  Oh  you  can  surely  tell  me.  We  two 
are  such  good  friends. 

MADAM  HELSETH.     Lord  preserve  me  from  telling 
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you  anything  about  that,  Miss.  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  it  was  something  horrible  that  they'd  got  the 
poor  sick  lady  to  believe. 

REBECCA.     Who  had  got  her  to  bejieve  it? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Wicked  people,  Miss  West. 
Wicked  people. 

REBECCA.    Wicked ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Yes,  I  say  it  again.  They 
must  have  been  real  wicked  people. 

REBECCA.  And  who  do  you  think  it  could  have 
been  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Oh,  I  know  well  enough  what 
to  think.  But  Lord  forbid  /  should  say  anything. 
There's  a  certain  lady  in  the  town  to  be  sure — hm ! 

REBECCA.     I  can  see  that  you  mean  Mrs.  Kroll. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Yes,  she's  a  fine  one,  she  is. 
She's  always  been  the  great  lady  with  me.  And 
she's  never  had  any  too  much  love  for  you  either. 

REBECCA.  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Rosmer  was  in  her 
right  mind  when  she  wrote  that  letter  to  Mortens- 
gard? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  It's  a  queer  thing  a  person's 
mind,  Miss.  Clean  out  of  her  mind  I  don't  think 
she  was. 

REBECCA.  But  she  seemed  to  go  distracted  when 
she  came  to  know  that  she  never  could  have  any 
children.  It  was  then  that  the  madness  broke  out. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Yes,  poor  lady,  that  was  a 
dreadful  blow  to  her. 

REBECCA  (takes  up  her  crochet  and  sits  in  a  chair 
by  the  windoiu).  But  after  all — don't  you  think 
it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  Pastor,  Madam  Helseth  ? 
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MADAM  HELSETH.    What,  Miss  ? 

REBECCA.  That  there  were  no  children.  Don't 
you  think  so  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Hm,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  about  that. 

REBECCA.  Oh  yes,  believe  me,  it  was  best  for 
him.  Pastor  Rosmer  is  not  the  man  to  have  crying 
children  about  his  house. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Children  don't  cry  at  Ros- 
mersholm,  Miss. 

REBECCA  (looks  at  her}.     Don't  cry  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  No.  As  long  as  people  can 
remember,  children  have  never  been  known  to  cry 
in  this  house. 

REBECCA.     That's  a  strange  thing. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Yes ;  isn't  it?  It  runs  in  the 
family.  And  then  there's  another  strange  thing. 
When  they  grow  up,  they  never  laugh.  Never,  as 
long  as  they  live. 

REBECCA.     That's  most  extraordinary 

MADAM  HELSETII.  Have  you  ever  once  heard  or 
seen  the  Pastor  laugh,  Miss  ? 

REBECCA.  No ;  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  almost 
believe  you're  right.  But  I  don't  think  any  one 
laughs  much  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  No,  they  don't.  They  say 
it  began  at  Rosmersholm.  And  then  I  suppose  it 
spread  round  about,  as  if  it  was  catching-like. 

REBECCA.  You're  a  very  wise  woman,  Madam 
Helseth. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Oh  Miss,  you  mustn't  sit 
there  and  make  fun  of  me.  (Listens.}  Hush,  hush — 
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here's  the  Pastor  coming  down.     He  doesn't  like  to 
see  dusting  going  on. 

(She  goes  out  to  the  right.} 

(JOHANNES  ROSMEK,  with  his  hat  and  stick  in 
his  hand,  enters  from  the  hall.} 

ROSMER.     Good  morning,  Rebecca. 

REBECCA.  Good  morning,  dear.  (A  moment 
after — crocheting^}  Are  you  going  out  ? 

ROSMER.    Yes. 

REBECCA.     It's  a  beautiful  day. 

ROSMER.     You  didn't  look  in  on  me  this  morning. 

REBECCA.     No,  I  didn't.     Not  to-day. 

ROSMER.     Do  you  intend  to  in  future  ? 

REBECCA.     Oh,  I  don't  know  yet,  dear. 

ROSMER.     Has  anything  come  for  me  ? 

REBECCA.     The  County  News  has  come. 

ROSMER.     The  County  News? 

REBECCA.     There  it  is  on  the  table. 

ROSMER  (puts  doivn  his  hat  and  stick}.  Is  there 
anything ? 

REBECCA.    Yes. 

ROSMER.     And  you  didn't  send  it  up  ? 

REBECCA.     You  will  read  it  soon  enough. 

ROSMER.  Oh,  indeed?  (Takes  the  paper  and 
reads,  standing  by  the  table} — What ! — "  We  cannot 
warn  our  readers  too  earnestly  against  unprincipled 
renegades."  (Looks  at  her.}  They  call  me  a  rene- 
gade, Rebecca. 

REBECCA.     They  mention  no  names. 

ROSMER.  That  makes  no  difference.  (Reads  on.} 
"Secret  traitors  to  the  good  cause"  —  "Judas- 
natures,  who  make  brazen  confession  of  their 
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apostasy  as  soon  as  they  think  the  most  convenient 
and — profitable  moment  has  arrived."  "  Ruthless 
befouling  of  a  name  honoured  through  generations " 
— "in  the  confident  hope  of  a  suitable  reward  from 
those  who  are  in  momentary  authority."  (Lays  down 
the  paper  on  the  tabled}  And  they  write  such  things 
about  me ! — Men  who  have  known  me  so  long  and  so 
well !  Things  they  themselves  don't  believe.  Things 
they  know  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in — they  print 
them  all  the  same. 

REBECCA.     That's  not  all. 

ROSMER  (takes  up  the  paper  again).  "  Inexperience 
and  lack  of  judgment  the  only  excuse  " — "  pernicious 
influence — possibly  extending  to  matters  which,  for 
the  present,  we  do  not  wish  to  make  subjects  of  public 
discussion  or  accusation."  (Looks  at  her?)  What  is 
this? 

REBECCA.     It's  intended  for  me,  you  understand. 

ROSMER  (lays  down  the  paper}.  Rebecca, — this  is 
the  conduct  of  dishonourable  men. 

REBECCA.  Yes,  I  don't  think  they  need  talk  about 
Mortensgard. 

ROSMER  (walks  about  tJte  room}.  Something  must 
be  done.  All  that  is  good  in  human  nature  will 
go  to  ruin,  if  this  is  allowed  to  go  on.  But  it  shall 
not  go  on!  Oh,  what  a  joy — what  a  joy  it  would 
be  to  me  to  let  a  little  light  into  all  this  gloom  and 
ugliness. 

REBECCA  (rises).  Ah  yes,  Rosmcr.  In  that  you 
have  a  great  and  glorious  object  to  live  for. 

ROSMER.  Only  think,  if  I  could  awaken  them  to 
self-knowledge;  teach  them  to  repent  and  blush 
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before   their  better   selves ;   bring  them  together  in 
mutual  tolerance,  in  love,  Rebecca ! 

REBECCA.  Yes,  only  centre  all  your  powers  on 
that,  and  you'll  see  you  will  win. 

ROSMER.  I  think  success  must  be  possible.  Oh, 
what  a  delight  it  would  then  be  to  live  one's  life ! 
No  more  malignant  wrangling ;  only  emulation.  All 
eyes  fixed  on  the  same  goal.  Every  will,  every  mind 
pressing  forward — upward — each  by  its  own  naturally 
predestined  path.  Happiness  for  all — through  all. 
(Happens  to  look  out  of  the  window,  starts,  and  says 
sadly.}  Ah !  Not  through  me. 

REBECCA.    Not ?    Not  through  you  ? 

ROSMER.     Nor  for  me. 

REBECCA.  Oh  Rosmer,  do  not  let  such  doubts 
take  hold  of  you. 

~  ROSMER.  Happiness— dear  Rebecca — happiness 
is  above  all  things  the  peaceful,  joyful,  secure  con- 
sciousness of  innocence. 

REBECCA  (looks  straight  before  her}.  Yes, 
innocence 

ROSMER.     Qh,you  don't  know  what  guilt  means. 

But  I 

"  REBECCA.    You  least  of  all ! 

ROSMER  {points  out  of  the  window).  The  mill- 
race. 

REBECCA.     Oh  Rosmer ! 

(MADAM  HELSETH  looks  in  at  the  door.} 

MADAM    HELSETH.     Miss  West ! 

REBECCA.     Presently,  presently.     Not  now. 

MADAM  HELSETH.    Only  a  word,  Miss. 
(REBECCA  goes  to  tlie  door.    MADAM  HELSETH 
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tells    her    something.     They  whisper    togetJur. 
MADAM  HELSETH  nods  and  goes  out.} 

ROSMER  (uneasily}.     Was  it  anything  for  me  ? 

REBECCA.  No,  only  something  about  the  house- 
work.— You  should  go  out  into  the  fresh  air,  dear 
Rosmer.  You  should  take  a  good  long  walk. 

ROSMER  (takes  up  his  hat}.  Yes,  come.  We'll  go 
together. 

REBECCA.  No,  dear,  I  can't  just  now.  You  must 
go  alone.  But  shake  off  all  these  gloomy  thoughts. 
Promise  me. 

ROSMER.     I  shall  never  shake  them  off,  I  fear. 

REBECCA.  Oh  that  such  baseless  fancies  should 
take  such  a  hold  of  you ! 

ROSMER.  Not  so  baseless  I'm  afraid,  Rebecca.  1 
lay  awake  all  night  thinking  it  over  and  over.  Per- 
haps Beata  was  right  after  all. 

REBECCA.    In  what  ? 

ROSMER.     In  her  belief  that  I  loved  you,  Rebecca. 

REBECCA.     Right  in  that ! 

ROSMER  (lays  his  Iiat  down  on  the  table}.  The 
question  that  haunts  me  is  this  :  were  we  two  not 
deceiving  ourselves  all  the  time — when  we  called  our 
relation  friendship  ? 

REBECCA.  You  mean  that  it  might  as  well  have 
been  called ? 

ROSMER.     love.     Yes,  Rebecca,  that   is  what 

I  mean.  Even  during  Beata's  life,  all  my  thoughts 
were  for  you.  It  was  you  alone  I  longed  for.  It 
was  beside  you  that  I  felt  the  peaceful  blessedness  of 
utter  content  If  you  think  it  over,  Rebecca,  did  we 
not  feel  for  each  other  from  the  first  a  sort  of  sweet 
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secret  child-love — desireless,  dreamless  ?     Was  it  not 
so  with  you  ?     Tell  me. 

REBECCA  (struggling  with  herself).  Oh — I  don't 
know  what  to  answer. 

ROSMER.  And  it  was  this  close-linked  life  in  and 
for  each  other  that  we  took  for  friendship.  No, 
Rebecca — our  bond  has  been  a  spiritual  marriage — 
perhaps  from  the  very  first  That  is  why  there  is 
guilt  on  my  soul.  I  had  no  right  to  such  happiness 
— it  was  a  sin  against  Beata. 

REBECCA.  No  right  to  live  happily?  Do  you 
believe  that,  Rosmer  ? 

ROSMER.  She  looked  at  our  relation  with  the 
eyes  of  her  love — judged  it  from  her  love's  standpoint 
Inevitably.  Beata  could  not  have  judged  otherwise 
than  she  did. 

REBECCA.  But  how  can  you  accuse  yourself 
because  of  Beata's  delusion  ? 

ROSMER.  It  was  love  for  me — her  kind  of  love — 
that  drove  her  into  the  mill-race.  That  is  an  im- 
movable fact,  Rebecca.  And  that  is  what  I  can 
never  get  over. 

REBECCA.  Oh,  think  of  nothing  but  the  great, 
beautiful  task  you  have  devoted  your  life  to. 

ROSMER  (shakes  his  head}.  It  can  never  be 
accomplished,  dear.  Not  by  me.  Not  after  what  I 
have  come  to  know. 

REBECCA.     Why  not  by  you  ? 

ROSMER.  Because  no  cause  ever  triumphs  that 
has  its  origin  in  sin. 

REBECCA  (breaking  ouf).  Oh,  these  are  only 
ancestral  doubts — ancestral  fears — ancestral  scruples. 
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They  say  the  dead  come  back  to  Rosmersholm  in  the 
shape  of  rushing  white  horses.  I  think  this  shows 
that  there  is  something  in  it. 

ROSMER.  Be  that  as  it  may ;  what  does  it  matter, 
so  long  as  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  feeling?  And 
believe  me,  Rebecca,  it  is  as  I  say.  The  cause  that 
is  to  win  a  lasting  victory  must  be  borne  forward  by 
a  joyous,  an  innocent  man. 

REBECCA.     Is  joy  so  indispensable  to  you,  Rosmer  ? 
ROSMER.    ]oy  ?    Yes,  dear, — it  is. 
REBECCA.     To  you,  who  can  never  laugh  ? 
ROSMER.     Yes,   in   spite   of  that     Believe  me,  I 
have  a  great  capacity  for  happiness. 

REBECCA.  Now  go  for  your  walk,  dear.  A  good 
long  walk.  Do  you  hear? — See,  here  is  your  hat 
And  your  stick  too. 

ROSMER  (takes  both}.  Thanks.  And  you  won't 
come  with  me  ? 

REBECCA.    No,  no  ;  I  can't  just  now. 
ROSMER.     Oh  well,  you  are  with  me  none  the  less. 
(He  goes  out    by   the   entrance-door.      REBECCA 
waits  a   moment,  cautiously  watching  his  de- 
parture from  behind  the  open  door ;    then  she 
goes  to  the  door  on  the  right.} 

REBECCA  (opens  the  door,  and  says  in  a  low  tone}. 
Now,  Madam  Helseth.     You  can  show  him  in  now. 
(Goes   towards   the   window.     A    moment    after, 
RECTOR  KROLL  enters  from  the  right.      He 
bows  silently  and  formally,  and  keeps  his  hat  in 
liis  hand.} 

KROLL.     He  has  gone  out? 
REBECCA.    Yes. 
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KROLL.     Does  he  usually  stay  out  long  ? 

REBECCA.  Yes,  he  does.  But  one  can't  count  on 
him  to-day.  So  if  you  don't  want  to  meet  him 

KROLL.  No,  no.  It  is  you  I  wish  to  speak  to, — 
quite  alone. 

REBECCA.  Then  we'd  better  not  lose  time.  Sit 
down,  Rector. 

{She    stts    in    the    easy -chair    by    the    window. 
RECTOR  KROLL  sits  on  a  chair  beside  her.} 

KROLL.  Miss  West — you  can  scarcely  imagine 
how  deeply  and  painfully  I  have  taken  this  to  heart 
— this  change  in  Johannes  Rosmer. 

REBECCA.    We  expected  it  would  be  so— at  first. 

KROLL.     Only  at  first  ? 

REBECCA.  Rosmer  was  confident  that  sooner  or 
later  you  would  join  him. 

KROLL.    I  ? 

REBECCA.     Both  you  and  all  his  other  friends. 

KROLL.  Ah,  there  you  see !  That  shows  the 
infirmity  of  his  judgment  in  all  that  concerns  men 
and  practical  life. 

REBECCA.  But  after  all — since  he  feels  it  a 
necessity  to  emancipate  himself  on  all  sides 

KROLL.  Yes,  but  wait — that  is  just  what  I  don't 
believe. 

REBECCA.     What  do  you  believe  then  ? 

KROLL.  I  believe  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all. 

REBECCA.  That  is  your  wife's  suggestion,  Rector 
Kroll. 

KROLL.  It  doesn't  matter  whose  suggestion  it  is. 
What  is  certain  is  that  I  feel  a  strong  suspicion — an 
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exceedingly  strong  suspicion — when  I  think  things 
over,  and  piece  together  all  I  know  of  your  behaviour 
ever  since  you  came  here. 

REBECCA  (looks  at  him).  I  seem  to  recollect  a  time 
when  you  felt  an  exceedingly  strong  faith  in  me,  dear 
Rector.  I  might  almost  say  a  warm  faith. 

KROLL  (in  a  subdued  voice}.  Whom  could  you  not 
bewitch — if  you  tried  ? 

REBECCA.    Did  I  try ? 

KROLL.  Yes,  you  did.  I  am  no  longer  such  a  fool 
as  to  believe  that  there  was  any  feeling  in  the  matter. 
You  simply  wanted  to  gain  access  to  Rosmersholm — 
to  strike  root  here — and  in  that  I  was  to  serve  you. 
Now  I  see  it 

REBECCA.  Have  you  completely  forgotten  that  it 
was  Beata  who  begged  and  implored  me  to  come  out 
here  ? 

KROLL.  Yes,  when  you  had  bewitched  her  too. 
Can  the  feeling  she  came  to  entertain  for  you  be 
called  friendship  ?  It  was  adoration — almost  idolatry. 
It  developed  into — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — a  sort  of 
desperate  passion. — Yes,  that  is  the  right  word  for  it 

REBECCA.  Be  so  good  as  to  recollect  the  state 
your  sister  was  in.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  don't 
think  any  one  can  accuse  me  of  being  hysterical. 

KROLL.  No  ;  that  you  certainly  are  not.  But  that 
makes  you  all  the  more  dangerous  to  the  people  you 
wish  to  get  into  your  power.  It  is  easy  for  you  to 
weigh  your  acts  and  calculate  consequences  —  just 
because  your  heart  is  cold. 

REBECCA.    Cold  ?    Arc  you  so  sure  of  that  ? 

KROLL.     I'm  quite  certain  of  it  now.     Otherwise 
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you  could  never  have  lived  here  year  after  year 
without  faltering  in  your  pursuit  of  your  object 
Well  well — you  have  gained  your  end.  You  have 
got  him  and  everything  into  your  power.  But  in 
order  to  accomplish  all  this,  you  have  not  scrupled  to 
make  him  unhappy. 

REBECCA.  That  is  not  true.  It  is  not  I — it  is  you 
yourself  that  have  made  him  unhappy. 

KROLL.    I  ? 

REBECCA.  Yes,  when  you  persuaded  him  that  he 
was  responsible  for  Beata's  terrible  end. 

KROLL.     Does  he  feel  that  so  deeply  ? 

REBECCA.  How  can  you  doubt  it?  A  mind  so 
sensitive  as  his 

KROLL.  I  thought  that  an  emancipated  man,  so 
called,  was  above  all  such  scruples. — But  there  we 
have  it !  Oh  yes  —  I  admit  I  foresaw  it.  The 
descendant  of  the  men  that  look  down  on  us  from 
these  walls — how  could  he  cut  himself  adrift  from  all 
that  has  been  handed  down  without  a  break  from 
generation  to  generation  ? 

REBECCA  (looks  down  tJioughtfully).  Johannes 
Rosmer's  spirit  is  deeply  rooted  in  his  ancestry. 
That  is  very  certain. 

KROLL.  Yes,  and  you  should  have  taken  that 
fact  into  consideration,  if  you  had  felt  any  affection 
for  him.  But  that  sort  of  consideration  was  no  doubt 
beyond  you.  There  is  such  an  immeasurable  differ- 
ence between  your  antecedents  and  his. 

REBECCA.     What  antecedents  do  you  mean  ? 

KROLL.  I  mean  your  hereditary — your  family 
antecedents,  Miss  West 
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REBECCA.  Oh,  those !  Yes,  it's  quite  true  that  J 
come  of  very  humble  folk.  But  all  the  same 

KROLL.  I'm  not  talking  about  rank  and  position. 
I  was  thinking  of  moral  antecedents. 

REBECCA.     Moral ?     In  what  sense? 

KROLL.     The  circumstances  of  your  birth. 

REBECCA.     What  do  you  mean  ? 

KROLL.  I  only  mention  it  because  it  explains 
your  whole  conduct. 

REBECCA.  I  do  not  understand  this.  I  demand  a 
full  explanation ! 

KROLL.  I  really  didn't  suppose  you  could  require 
an  explanation.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  very 
odd  that  you  should  have  let  Dr.  West  adopt 
you 

REBECCA  (rises).     Ah !     Now  I  understand. 

KROLL.  and  that  you  took  his  name.  Your 

mother's  name  was  Gamvik. 

REBECCA  (walks  across  the  room).  My  father's 
name  was  GaVnvik,  Rector. 

KROLL.  Your  mother's  business  must  have 
brought  her  into  continual  contact  with  the  parish 
doctor. 

REBECCA.    Yes,  it  did. 

KROLL.  And  then  he  takes  you  to  live  with  him 
— as  soon  as  your  mother  dies.  He  treats  you 
harshly;  and  yet  you  stay  with  him.  You  know 
that  he  won't  leave  you  a  halfpenny — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  only  got  a  case-full  of  books — and  yet  you 
stay  on  ;  you  bear  with  him  ;  you  nurse  him  to  the 
last. 

REBECCA  (stands  by  the  table;    looks  scornfully  at 
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him}.  And  you  account  for  all  this  by  assuming  that 
there  was  something  immoral — something  criminal 
about  my  birth  ? 

KROLL.  I  attribute  your  care  for  him  to  involun- 
tary filial  instinct.  Indeed,  I  believe  your  whole 
conduct  is  determined  by  your  origin. 

REBECCA  (veJiemently).  But  there  is  not  a  single 
word  of  truth  in  what  you  say !  And  I  can  prove  it ! 
Dr.  West  had  not  come  to  Finmark  at  the  time  I  was 
born. 

KROLL.  Excuse  me,  Miss  West  He  settled 
there  the  year  before.  I  have  assured  myself  of  that. 

REBECCA.  You  are  mistaken,  I  say !  You  are 
utterly  mistaken ! 

KROLL.  You  told  me  the  day  before  yesterday  that 
you  were  nine-and-twenty — in  your  thirtieth  year. 

REBECCA.     Indeed!     Did  I  say  so?  • 

KROLL.  Yes,  you  did.  And  I  can  calculate  from 
that 

REBECCA.  Stop !  You  needn't  calculate.  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  at  once :  I  am  a  year  older  than  I 
give  myself  out  to  be. 

KROLL  (smiles  incredulously}.  Really !  I  am  sur- 
prised !  What  can  be  the  reason  of  that  ? 

REBECCA.  When  I  had  passed  twenty-five,  it 
seemed  to  me  I  was  getting  altogether  too  old  for  an  un- 
married woman.  And  so  I  began  to  lie  about  my  age. 

KROLL.  You  ?  An  emancipated  woman !  Have 
you  prejudices  about  the  age  for  marriage  ? 

REBECCA.  Yes,  it  was  idiotic  of  me — and  ludicrous 
too.  But  some  folly  or  other  will  always  cling  to  us? 
not  to  be  shaken  off.  We  are  made  so, 
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KROLL.  Well,  so  be  it ;  but  the  calculation  is 
right,  all  the  same.  For  Dr.  West  was  up  there  on  a 
short  visit  the  year  before  he  got  the  appoint- 
ment 

REBECCA  (breaks  out).     It  is  not  true  1 

KROLL.     Is  it  not  true  ? 

REBECCA.  No.  For  my  mother  never  said  any- 
thing about  it 

KROLL.    Did  she  not? 

REBECCA.  No,  never.  Nor  Dr.  West  either;  not  a 
word  about  it ! 

KROLL.  Might  not  that  be  because  they  both  had 
reasons  for  suppressing  a  year?  Just  as  you  have 
done,  Miss  West  Perhaps  it  is  a  family  foible. 

REBECCA  (walks  about  clenching  and  wringing  Jier 
hands).  It  is  impossible.  You  only  want  to  get  me 
to  imagine  it  This  can  never,  never  be  true!  It 
cannot !  Never  in  this  world  ! 

KROLL  (rises).  My  dear  Miss  West — why  in 
heaven's  name  are  you  so  terribly  excited  ?  You 
quite  frighten  me  !  What  am  I  to  think — to  be- 
lieve  ? 

REBECCA.  Nothing !  You  are  to  think  and 
believe  nothing. 

KROLL.  Then  you  must  really  tell  me  how  you 
can  take  this  affair — this  possibility — so  terribly  to 
heart 

REBECCA  (controls  herself).  It  is  perfectly  simple, 
Rector  Kroll.  I  have  no  wish  to  be  taken  for  an 
illegitimate  child. 

KROLL.  Indeed !  Well  well,  let  us  be  satisfied 
with  that  explanation — in  the  meantime.  But  in 
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that  case  you  must  still  have  a  certain  prejudice  on 
that  point  too  ? 

REBECCA.    Yes,  I  suppose  I  have. 

KROLL.  Ah,  I  fancy  it's  much  the  same  with  most 
of  what  you  call  your  "emancipation."  You  have 
read  yourself  into  a  number  of  new  ideas  and 
opinions.  You  have  got  a  sort  of  smattering  of 
recent  discoveries  in  various  fields — discoveries  that 
appear  to  overturn  certain  principles  that  have  hither- 
to been  held  impregnable  and  unassailable.  But  all 
this  has  only  been  a  matter  of  the  intellect,  Miss 
West — only  knowledge.  It  has  not  passed  into 
your  blood. 

REBECCA  (thoughtfully).     Perhaps  you  are  right. 

KROLL.  Yes,  probe  your  own  mind,  and  you  will 
see  !  And  if  this  is  the  case  with  you,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  it  must  be  with  Johannes  Rosmer.  It  is 
simple,  sheer  madness — it's  running  blindfold  to 
destruction — for  him  to  think  of  coming  openly  for- 
ward and  confessing  himself  an  apostate !  Only 
think — a  man  of  his  sensitive  nature  !  Imagine  him 
cast  off — persecuted  by  the  circle  of  which  he  has 
always  formed  a  part — exposed  to  ruthless  attacks 
from  all  the  best  people  in  the  community !  He  is 
not — he  can  never  be  the  man  to  endure  all  that 

REBECCA.  He  must  endure  it !  It  is  too  late  now 
for  him  to  retreat. 

KROLL.  Not  at  all  too  late.  By  no  means. 
What  has  happened  can  be  hushed  up — or  at  least 
explained  away  as  a  mere  temporary  aberration, 
however  deplorable.  But — one  measure  is  certainly 
indispensable. 
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REBECCA.     And  what  is  that  ? 

KROLL.  You  must  get  him  to  legalise  the  posi- 
tion, Miss  West 

REBECCA.     The  position  he  stands  in  towards  me  ? 

KROLL.     Yes,  you  must  make  him  do  that 

REBECCA.  Then  you  absolutely  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  idea  that  our  position  requires  to  be — legalised, 
as  you  call  it  ? 

KROLL.  I  would  rather  not  go  into  the  matter 
too  closely.  But  I  believe  I  have  noticed,  that  it  is 
nowhere  easier  to  break  through  all  so-called  pre- 
judices than  in — hm 

REBECCA.  In  the  relation  between  man  and 
woman,  you  mean  ? 

KROLL.     Yes, — to  speak  plainly — I  think  so. 

REBECCA  (wanders  across  the  room  and  looks  out  at 
the  window}.  I  could  almost  say — I  wish  you  were 
right,  Rector  Kroll. 

KROLL.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  You  say 
it  so  strangely. 

REBECCA.  Oh  well — don't  let  us  talk  any  more 
about  these  things.  Ah, — there  he  comes. 

KROLL.     Already  ?     Then  I  will  go. 

REBECCA  {goes  towards  htm}.  No — please  stay. 
There's  something  I  want  you  to  hear. 

KROLL.  Not  now.  I  don't  think  I  can  bear  to  see 
him. 

REBECCA.  I  beg  you  to  stay.  Do !  If  not,  you 
will  repent  it  afterwards.  It  is  the  last  time  I  shall 
ask  you  for  anything. 

KROLL  {looks  at  her  in  surprise  and  puts  down  his 
hat\  Well,  Miss  West — so  be  it,  then. 
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(A  sJwrt  silence.  Then  JOHANNES  ROSMER 
enters  from  the  hall.) 

ROSMER  (sees  the  RECTOR,  and  stops  in  the  door- 
way]. What ! — Are  you  here  ? 

REBECCA.     He  did  not  wish  to  meet  you,1  Rosmer. 

KROLL  (involuntarily).     "£>u  !  " 

REBECCA.  Yes,  Rector  Kroll,  Rosmer  and  I — we 
say  " du"  to  each  other.  The  relation  between  us 
has  led  to  that. 

KROLL.     Was  that  what  you  wanted  me  to  hear  ? 

REBECCA.     That — and  something  more. 

ROSMER  (comes  forward}.  What  is  the  object  of 
this  visit  ? 

KROLL.  I  wanted  to  try  once  more  to  stop  you 
and  win  you  back  again. 

ROSMER  {points  to  tfie  newspaper).  After  what  is 
in  that  paper  ? 

KROLL.     I  did  not  write  it 

ROSMER.  Did  you  do  anything  to  prevent  its 
publication  ? 

KROLL.  That  would  have  been  to  betray  the 
cause  I  serve.  And  besides,  it  was  not  in  my  power. 

REBECCA  (tears  the  paper  into  shreds,  crushes  up  the 
pieces  and  throws  tJiem  behind  the  stove}.  There ! 
Now  it  is  out  of  sight  And  let  it  be  out  of  mind 
too.  For  there  will  be  nothing  more  of  that  sort, 
Rosmer. 

KROLL.     Ah,  if  you  could  only  bring  that  about 

REBECCA.  Come,  let  us  sit  down,  dear.  All  three 
of  us.  And  then  I  will  tell  the  whole  story. 

1  Rebecca  addresses  Rosmer  as  "au"  for  the  first  time  in  Kroll's 
presence. 
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ROSMER  (seats  himself  mechanically).  What  has 
come  over  you,  Rebecca  ?  This  unnatural  calm- 
ness— what  is  it  ? 

REBECCA.  The  calmness  of  resolution.  {Seats 
herself.)  Pray  sit  down  too,  Rector. 

(RECTOR  KROLL  seats  himself  on  t/ie  sofa.) 

ROSMER.  The  calmness  of  resolution,  you  say? 
What  resolution  ? 

REBECCA.  I  will  restore  to  you  what  you  require 
in  order  to  live  your  life.  Dear  friend,  you  shall 
have  your  happy  innocence  back  again  ! 

ROSMER.     What  is  all  this  ? 

REBECCA.  I  have  only  to  tell  you  something. 
That  will  be  enough. 

ROSMER.    Well ! 

REBECCA.  When  I  came  down  here  from  Finmark 
— along  with  Dr.  West — it  seemed  to  me  that  a  great, 
wide  new  world  was  opening  up  before  me.  The 
Doctor  had  taught  me  all  sorts  of  things — all  the  frag- 
mentary knowledge  of  life  that  I  had  in  those  days. 
(  With  a  struggle,  and  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible.)  And 
then 

KROLL.     And  then  ? 

ROSMER.     But  Rebecca — I  know  all  this. 

REBECCA  (mastering  herself).  Yes,  yes — you  are 
right.  You  know  enough  about  this. 

KROLL  (looks  hard  at  her).    Perhaps  I  had  better  go. 

REBECCA.  No,  please  remain  where  you  are,  my 
dear  Rector.  (To  ROSMER.)  Well,  you  see,  this  was 
it — I  wanted  to  take  my  share  in  the  life  of  the  new 
era  that  was  dawning,  with  all  its  new  ideas. — Rector 
Kroll  told  me  one  day  that  Ulric  Brendel  had  had  a 
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great  influence  over  you  while  you  were  still  a  boy. 
I  thought  it  must  surely  be  possible  for  me  to  carry 
on  his  work. 

ROSMER.    You  came  here  with  a  secret  design ? 

REBECCA.  We  two,  I  thought,  should  march 
onward  in  freedom,  side  by  side.  Ever  onward ! 
Ever  further  and  further  to  the  front — But  between 
you  and  perfect  emancipation  there  rose  that  dismal, 
insurmountable  barrier. 

ROSMER.     What  barrier  do  you  mean  ? 

REBECCA.  I  mean  this,  Rosmer :  You  could  grow 
into  freedom  only  in  the  fresh  sunshine — and  here 
you  were  pining,  sickening  in  the  gloom  of  such  a 
marriage. 

ROSMER.  You  have  never  before  spoken  to  me  of 
my  marriage  in  that  tone. 

REBECCA.  No,  I  didn't  dare  to,  for  I  should  have 
frightened  you. 

KROLL  (nods  to  ROSMER).     Do  you  hear  that  ? 

REBECCA  (goes  on).  But  I  soon  understood  where 
your  deliverance  lay — your  only  deliverance.  And 
then  I  acted. 

ROSMER.    Acted?    In  what  way? 

KROLL.     Do  you  mean  that ! 

REBECCA.  Yes,  Rosmer.  (Rises.}  Sit  still.  You 
too,  Rector  Kroll.  But  now  it  must  out.  It  was  not 
you,  Rosmer.  You  are  innocent.  It  was  /that  lured 
— that  ended  in  luring  Beata  out  into  the  paths  of 
delusion 

ROSMER  (springs  up}.     Rebecca ! 

KROLL  (rises  from  the  sofa).  The  paths  of 
delusion  1 
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REBECCA.  The  paths — that  led  to  the  mill-race. 
Now  you  know  it,  both  of  you. 

ROSMER  (as  if  stunned}.  But  I  don't  understand. 
What  is  it  she  is  saying?  I  don't  understand  a 
word ! 

KROLL.  Oh  yes,  Rosmer — I  am  beginning  to 
understand. 

ROSMER.  But  what  did  you  do  ?  What  can  you 
possibly  have  told  her  ?  There  was  nothing — abso- 
lutely nothing  to  tell ! 

REBECCA.  She  came  to  know  that  you  were  work- 
ing yourself  free  from  all  the  old  prejudices. 

ROSMER.  Yes,  but  that  was  not  the  case  at  that 
time. 

REBECCA.     I  knew  that  it  soon  would  be. 

KROLL  (nods  to  ROSMER).    Aha ! 

ROSMER.  And  then  ?  What  more  ?  I  must 
know  all  now. 

REBECCA.  Some  time  after — I  begged  and  im- 
plored her  to  let  me  go  away  from  Rosmersholm. 

ROSMER.     Why  did  you  wish  to  go — then  ? 

REBECCA.  I  did  not  wish  to  go ;  1  wished  to  stay 
here,  where  I  was.  But  I  told  her  that  it  would  be 
best  for  us  all — that  I  should  go  away  in  time.  I 
gave  her  to  understand  that  if  I  stayed  here  any  longer, 
I  could  not — I  could  not  tell — what  might  happen. 

ROSMER.     Then  this  is  what  you  said  and  did  1 

REBECCA.    Yes,  Rosmer. 

ROSMER.     This  is  what  you  call  "  acting." 

REBECCA  (in  a  broken  voice).     I  called  it  so,  yes. 

ROSMER  (after  a  pause}.  Have  you  confessed  all 
now,  Rebecca  ? 
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REBECCA.    Yes. 

KROLL.     Not  all. 

REBECCA  (looks  at  him  in  fear}.  What  more 
should  there  be  ? 

KROLL.  Did  you  not  at  last  give  Beata  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  necessary — not  only  that  it  would 
be  wisest,  but  that  it  was  necessary — both  for  your 
own  sake  and  Rosmer's,  that  you  should  go  away 
somewhere — as  soon  as  possible  ? — Well  ? 

REBECCA  (low  and  indistinctly).  Perhaps  I  did  say 
something  of  the  sort 

ROSMER  (sinks  into  the  arm-chair  by  the  window}. 
And  this  tissue  of  lies  and  deceit  she — my  unhappy, 
sick  wife  believed  in !  Believed  in  it  so  firmly  !  So 
immovably  !  (Looks  up  at  REBECCA.)  And  she  never 
turned  to  me.  Never  spoke  a  word  !  Oh,  Rebecca, 
— I  can  see  it  in  your  face — you  dissuaded  her  from  it ! 

REBECCA.  She  had  got  it  into  her  head  that  she, 
as  a  childless  wife,  had  no  right  to  be  here.  And  then 
she  imagined  that  it  was  her  duty  to  you  to  efface 
herself. 

ROSMER.  And  you — you  did  nothing  to  disabuse 
her  of  the  idea  ? 

REBECCA.    No.  . 

KROLL.  Perhaps  you  confirmed  her  in  it  ? 
Answer !  Did  you  not  ? 

REBECCA.  I  believe  she  may  have  understood 
me  so. 

ROSMER.  Yes,  yes — and  in  everything  she  bowed 
before  your  will.  And  she  did  efface  herself ! 
(Springs  up.)  How  could — how  could  you  play 
this  ghastly  game  ? 
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REBECCA.  It  seemed  to  me  I  had  to  choose 
between  your  life  and  hers,  Rosmer. 

KROLL  (severely  and  impressively}.  You  had  no 
right  to  make  such  a  choice  1 

REBECCA  (vehemently).  You  think  then  that  I 
was  cool  and  calculating  and  self-possessed  all  the 
time !  I  was  not  then  the  same  woman  I  am  now,  as 
I  stand  here  relating  it  all.  And  then  there  are  two 
sorts  of  will  in  us,  I  believe !  I  wanted  Beata  away, 
by  one  means  or  another;  but  all  the  same  I  never 
believed  that  it  would  come  to  pass.  As  I  felt  my 
way  forward,  at  each  step  I  ventured,  I  seemed  to 
hear  something  cry  out  within  me  :  No  further !  Not 
a  step  further ! — And  yet  I  could  not  stop.  I  had  to 
venture  the  least  little  bit  further.  Only  one  hairs- 
breadth  more.  And  then  one  more — and  always  one 
more — and  then  it  happened. — That  is  the  way  such 
things  come  about 
(A  short  silence?) 

ROSMER  (to  REBECCA).  What  do  you  think  will 
become  of  you  now  ?  After  this  ? 

REBECCA.  Things  must  go  with  me  as  they  will. 
It  doesn't  matter  much. 

KROLL.  Not  a  word  of  remorse !  Is  it  possible 
you  feel  none  ? 

REBECCA  (coldly  putting  aside  his  question}.  Excuse 
me,  Rector  Kroll — that  is  a  matter  that  concerns  no 
one  but  me.  I  must  settle  that  with  myself. 

KROLL  (to  ROSMER).  And  this  is  the  woman  you 
are  living  under  the  same  roof  with — in  the  closest 
intimacy !  (Looks  round  at  tlu  pictures?)  Oh  if  those 
that  are  gone  could  see  us  now  I 
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ROSMER.     Are  you  going  back  to  town  ? 
KROLL  (takes  up  his  hat}.     Yes.     The  sooner  the 
better. 

ROSMER  (does  the  same).     Then  I  will  go  with  you. 
KROLL.     Will  you  !     Ah  yes,  I  was  sure  we  hadn't 
lost  you  for  good. 

ROSMER.     Come  then,  Kroll !     Come  ! 

(Both  go  out  through  the  hall  without  looking  at 

REBECCA.) 
(After  a  moment,  REBECCA  goes  cautiously  to  the. 

window  and  looks  out  through  tlie  flowers?) 
REBECCA  (speaks  to  Jierself  under  her  breath}.  Not 
over  the  foot-bridge  to-day  either.  He  goes  round. 
Never  across  the  mill-race.  Never.  {Leaves  the 
window?)  Well,  well !  (Goes  and  pulls  the  bell-rope  ; 
a  moment  after,  MADAM  HELSETH  enters  from  tJie 
right.} 

MADAM  HELSETH.    What  is  it,  Miss  ? 
REBECCA.     Madam  Helseth,  would  you  be  so  good 
as  to  have  my  trunk  fetched  down  from  the  loft 
MADAM  HELSETIL    Your  trunk  ? 
REBECCA.     Yes,  you   know — the   brown    sealskin 
trunk. 

MADAM  HELSETH.    Yes,  yes.     But,  Lord  preserve 
us — are  you  going  on  a  journey,  Miss  ? 

REBECCA.     Yes — now   I'm    going  on    a  journey, 
Madam  Helseth. 

MADAM  HELSETH.    And  immediately ! 
REBECCA.     As  soon  as  I  have  packed  up. 
MADAM   HELSETH.     Well,    I've   never   heard   the 
like  of  that !     But  you'll  come  back  again  soon,  Miss, 
of  course  ? 
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REBECCA.     I  shall  never  come  back  again. 

MADAM  HELSETII.  Never !  But,  dear  Lord,  what 
will  things  be  like  at  Rosmersholm  when  you're  gone, 
Miss  ?  And  the  poor  Pastor  was  just  beginning  to 
be  so  happy  and  comfortable. 

REBECCA.  Yes,  but  I've  taken  fright  to-day, 
Madam  Helseth. 

MADAM  HELSETII.  Taken  fright!  Dear  dear! 
how  was  that  ? 

REBECCA.  I  think  I  saw  something  like  a  glimpse 
of  white  horses. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  White  horses !  In  broad  day- 
light ! 

REBECCA.  Oh,  they're  out  early  and  late — the 
white  horses  of  Rosmersholm.  (With  a  change  of 
tone.}  Well, — about  the  trunk,  Madam  Helseth, 

MADAM  HELSETII.    Yes,  yes.    The  trunk. 
(Both  go  out  to  the  right.) 
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Act  Fourth. 

( The  sitting-room  at  Rosmersholm.  Late  evening.  A  lighted 
lamp)  with  a  shade  over  it,  on  the  table.  REBECCA  WEST 
stands  by  the  table,  packing  some  small  articles  in  a  hand-bag. 
Her  cloak)  hat,  and  the  white  crocheted  shawl  are  hanging 
over  the  back  of  the  sofa.) 

(MADAM  HELSETH  enters  from  the  right.) 

MADAM  HELSETH  (speaks  in  a  low  voice  and 
appears  reserved'}.  All  your  things  have  been  taken 
down,  Miss.  They  are  in  the  kitchen  passage. 

REBECCA.  Very  well.  You  have  ordered  the 
carriage  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Yes.  The  coachman  wants 
to  know  what  time  he  should  be  here. 

REBECCA.  About  eleven  o'clock,  I  think.  The 
steamer  starts  at  midnight 

MADAM  HELSETH  (hesitates  a  little}.  But  the 
Pastor  ?  If  he  shouldn't  be  home  by  that  time  ? 

REBECCA.  I  shall  go  all  the  same.  If  I  don't  see 
him,  you  can  tell  him  that  I  will  write  to  him — a 
long  letter.  Tell  him  so. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Yes,  writing — that  may  be  all 
very  well.  But,  poor  Miss  West — I  do  think  you 
should  try  to  speak  to  him  once  more. 

REBECCA.     Perhaps  so.     And  yet — perhaps  not. 
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MADAM  HELSETH.  Well — that  I  should  live  to 
see  this.  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing ! 

REBECCA.  What  did  you  think  then,  Madam 
Helseth  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Well,  I  certainly  thought 
Pastor  Rosmer  was  a  solider  man  than  this. 

REBECCA.    Solider? 

MADAM  HELSETH.    Yes,  that's  what  7  say. 

REBECCA.  Why,  my  dear  Madam  Helseth,  what 
do  you  mean  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  I  mean  what's  right  and  true, 
Miss.  He  shouldn't  get  out  of  it  in  this  way,  that  he 
shouldn't 

REBECCA  (looks  at  her).  Come,  Madam  Helseth, 
tell  me  plainly :  why  do  you  think  I  am  going 
away  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Ah,  Heaven  forgive  us,  I  sup- 
pose it's  necessary,  Miss.  Ah,  well,  well,  well !  But  I 
certainly  don't  think  it's  nice  of  the  Pastor.  Mortens- 
gard  had  some  excuse ;  for  her  husband  was  alive, 
so  that  they  couldn't  marry,  however  much  they 
wanted  to.  But  as  for  the  Pastor,  he — hm  ! 

REBECCA  (with  a  faint  smile).  Could  you  have 
believed  such  a  thing  of  me  and  Pastor  Rosmer? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  No,  never  in  this  world.  At 
least,  I  mean — not  until  to-day. 

REBECCA.     But  to-day  then  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Well,— after  all  the  horrible 
things  that  they  tell  me  the  papers  arc  saying  about 
the  Pastor — 

REBECCA.    Aha ! 

MADAM  HELSETII.     For  it's  my  belief  that  the 
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man  that  can  go  over  to  Mortcnsgard's   religion — • 
good  Lord,  I  can  believe  anything  of  him. 

REBECCA.  Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so.  But  what  about 
me  ?  What  do  you  say  about  me  ? 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Lord  preserve  us,  Miss — I 
don't  see  that  there's  much  to  be  said  against  you. 
It's  not  so  easy  for  a  lone  woman  to  be  always  on 
her  guard,  that's  certain.  We're  all  of  us  human, 
Miss  West. 

REBECCA.  That's  very  true,  Madam  Helseth. 
We're  all  of  us  human. — What  are  you  listening  for? 

MADAM  HELSETH  (in  a  low  voice).  Oh  Lord, — if 
I  don't  believe  that's  him  coming. 

REBECCA  (starts).    After  all  then !    (Resolutely.'} 

Well  well ;  so  be  it. 

(JOHANNES  ROSMER  enters  from  the  hall.} 

ROSMER  (sees  the  hand-bag,  etc.,  turns  to  REBECCA, 
and  asks).  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

REBECCA.     I  am  going. 

ROSMER.     At  once  ? 

REBECCA.  Yes.  (To  MADAM  HELSETH.)  Eleven 
o'clock  then. 

MADAM  HELSETH.  Very  well,  Miss.  (Goes  out 
to  the  right.} 

ROSMER  (after  a  short  pause}.  Where  are  you 
going  to,  Rebecca  ? 

REBECCA,     North,  by  the  steamer. 

ROSMER.     North  ?    What  takes  you  to  the  North  ? 

REBECCA.     It  was  there  I  came  from. 

ROSMER.     But  you  have  no  ties  there  now. 

REBECCA.     I  have  none  here  either. 

ROSMER.     What  do  you  think  of  doing  ? 
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REBECCA.  I  don't  know.  I  only  want  to  have 
done  with  it  all. 

ROSMER.     To  have  done  with  it? 

REBECCA.     Rosmersholm  has  broken  me. 

ROSMER  (Jits  attention  aroused].     Do  you  say  so  ? 

REBECCA.  Broken  me  utterly  and  hopelessly.  I 
had  a  fresh,  undaunted  will  when  I  came  here.  Now 
I  have  bent  my  neck  under  a  strange  law.  From  this 
day  forth,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  no  courage  for  anything  in 
the  world. 

ROSMER.  Why  not  ?  What  law  is  it  that  you  say 
you  have ? 

REBECCA.  Dear,  don't  let  us  talk  of  that,  just 
now. — What  happened  between  you  and  the  Rector? 

ROSMER.     We  have  made  peace. 

REBECCA.     Ah  yes.     Then  that  was  the  end. 

ROSMER.  He  gathered  all  our  old  friends  together 
at  his  house.  They  have  made  it  clear  to  me  that  the 
work  of  ennobling  the  minds  of  men — is  not  for  me. 
— And  besides,  it's  so  hopeless  in  itself,  Rebecca.  I 
shall  let  it  alone. 

REBECCA.     Yes,  yes — perhaps  it's  best  so. 

ROSMER.  Is  that  what  you  say  now?  Do  you 
think  so  now  ? 

REBECCA.  1  have  come  to  think  so— in  the  last 
few  days. 

ROSMER.     You  are  lying,  Rebecca. 

REBECCA.    Lying ! 

ROSMER.  Yes,  you  are  lying.  You  have  never 
believed  in  me.  You  have  never  believed  that 
I  was  man  enough  to  carry  the  cause  through  to 
victory. 

7 
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REBECCA.  I  believed  that  we  two  together  could 
doit. 

ROSMER.  That  is  not  true.  You  thought  that 
you  yourself  could  achieve  something  great  in  life ; 
and  that  you  could  use  me  to  further  your  ends.  I 
was  to  be  a  serviceable  instrument  to  you — that  is 
what  you  thought 

REBECCA.     Listen  to  me,  Rosmer 

ROSMER  (seats  himself  listlessly  on  the  sofa).  Oh, 
what  is  the  use  ?  I  see  to  the  bottom  of  it  now — I 
have  been  like  a  glove  in  your  hands. 

REBECCA.  Listen,  Rosmer.  Let  us  talk  this  thing 
out  It  will  be  the  last  time.  (Sits  in  a  chair  close 
to  the  sofa.}  I  intended  to  write  you  all  about  it — 
when  I  got  up  North  again.  But  I  daresay  it's  best 
that  you  should  hear  it  at  once. 

ROSMER.     Have  you  more  confessions  to  make  ? 

REBECCA.    The  greatest  of  all  is  to  come. 

ROSMER.    The  greatest  ? 

REBECCA.  What  you  have  never  suspected.  What 
gives  light  and  shade  to  all  the  rest 

ROSMER  (shakes  his  head}.  I  don't  understand  a 
word  of  this. 

REBECCA.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  once  schemed 
to  gain  a  footing  at  Rosmersholm.  I  thought  I  was 
certain  to  make  my  fortune  here.  One  way  or  the 
other — you  understand. 

ROSMER.  Well,  you  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
your  ends. 

REBECCA.  I  believe  I  could  have  accomplished 
anything,  anything  in  the  world — at  that  time.  For 
I  had  still  my  undaunted,  free-born  will.  I  knew  no 
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scruples — I  stood  in  awe  of  no  human  relation. — But 
then  began  what  has  broken  down  my  will,  and  cowed 
me  so  pitiably  for  my  whole  life. 

ROSMER.  What  began?  Speak  so  that  I  can 
understand  you. 

REBECCA.  It  came  over  me, — this  wild,  uncon- 
trollable desire — oh,  Rosmer ! 

ROSMER.     Desire  ?    You !     For  what  ? 

REBECCA.    For  you. 

ROSMER  (tries  to  spring  up).     What  is  this  ? 

REBECCA  (stops  htm).  Sit  still,  dear  ;  there  is  more 
to  tell. 

ROSMER.  And  you  mean  to  say — that  you  love 
me — in  that  way  ? 

REBECCA.  I  thought  then  that  it  should  be  called 
love.  Yes,  I  thought  it  was  love.  But  it  was  not. 
It  was  what  I  said.  It  was  a  wild,  uncontrollable 
desire. 

ROSMER  (with  difficulty).  Rebecca,  is  it  really 
about  you — about  yourself — that  you  are  telling  me 
all  this  ? 

REBECCA.     Yes,  what  do  you  think,  Rosmer  ? 

ROSMER.  Then  it  was  because  of  this — under  the 
influence  of  this — that  you — that  you  acted,  as  you 
call  it  ? 

REBECCA.  It  came  upon  me  like  a  storm  on  the 
sea.  It  was  like  one  of  the  storms  we  sometimes 
have  in  the  North  in  the  winter  time.  It  seizes  you 
— and  sweeps  you  along  with  it — whither  it  will. 
Resistance  is  out  of  the  question. 

ROSMER.  And  so  it  swept  the  unhappy  Beata 
into  the  mill-race. 
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REBECCA.  Yes,  it  was  a  life-and-death  struggle 
between  Beata  and  me  at  that  time. 

ROSMER.  Assuredly  you  were  the  strongest  at 
Rosmersholm.  Stronger  than  Beata  and  I  together. 

REBECCA.  I  knew  you  so  well  that  I  was  sure — 
sure  I  could  never  reach  you  until  you  were  a  free 
man,  both  in  circumstances — and  in  mind. 

ROSMER.  Bat  I  don't  understand  you,  Rebecca. 
You — yourself — your  whole  conduct  is  an  insoluble 
riddle  to  me.  I  am  free  now — both  in  mind  and 
in  circumstances.  You  have  reached  the  very  goal 
you  proposed  to  yourself  from  the  first.  And 
yet 

REBECCA.  I  have  never  stood  further  from  my 
goal  than  now. 

ROSMER.  And  yet,  I  say — when  I  asked  you 
yesterday — begged  you  to  be  my  wife — you  cried 
out,  as  if  in  fear,  that  it  could  never  be. 

REBECCA.     I  cried  out  in  despair,  Rosmer. 

ROSMER.    Why  ? 

REBECCA.  Because  Rosmersholm  has  sapped  my 
strength.  My  old  undaunted  will  has  had  its  wings 
clipped  here.  It  is  crippled !  The  time  is  past  when 
I  had  courage  for  anything  in  the  world.  I  have  lost 
the  power  of  action,  Rosmer. 

ROSMER.     Tell  me  how  this  has  come  about 

REBECCA.  It  has  come  about  through  my  life 
with  you. 

ROSMER.    But  how?     How? 

REBECCA.  When  I  was  left  alone  with  you  here, — 
and  when  you  had  become  yourself  again 

ROSMER.     Yes,  yes  ? 
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REBECCA.  for  you  were  never  quite  yourself 

so  long  as  Beata  lived 

ROSMER.     I'm  afraid  you  are  right  there. 

REBECCA.  But  when  I  came  to  live  alone  with 
you  here, — in  quiet — in  solitude, — when  you  showed 
me  all  your  thoughts  without  reserve — every  sweet 
and  delicate  mood — just  as  it  came  to  you — then  the 
great  change  came  over  me.  Little  by  little,  you 
understand.  Almost  imperceptibly — but  at  last  with 
such  overwhelming  force  that  it  reached  to  the 
bottom  of  my  soul 

ROSMER.     Oh,  what  is  this,  Rebecca  ? 

REBECCA.  All  the  rest — the  horrible  sense-in- 
toxicated desire — passed  far,  far  away  from  me.  All 
the  whirling  passions  settled  down  into  quiet  and 
silence.  Rest  descended  on  my  soul — a  stillness  as 
on  one  of  our  northern  bird-cliffs  under  the  midnight 
sun. 

ROSMER.  Tell  me  more  of  this.  Tell  me  all  you 
can. 

REBECCA.  There  is  not  much  more,  dear.  Only 
this — it  was  love  that  was  born  in  me.  The  great 
self-denying  love,  that  is  content  with  life,  as  we  two 
have  lived  it  together. 

ROSMER.  Oh,  if  I  had  only  had  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  all  this  ! 

REBECCA.  It  is  best  as  it  is.  Yesterday — when 
you  asked  me  if  I  would  be  your  wife — I  cried  out 
with  joy 

ROSMER.  Yes,  did  you  not,  Rebecca  !  I  thought 
that  was  the  meaning  of  your  cry. 

REBECCA.     For  a  moment,  yes.     I   had  forgotten 
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myself.  It  was  my  old  buoyant  will  that  was 
struggling  to  be  free.  But  it  has  no  energy  left  now 
— no  power  of  endurance. 

ROSMER.  How  do  you  explain  what  has  hap- 
pened to  you  ? 

REBECCA.  It  is  the  Rosmer  view  of  life — or  your 
view  of  life,  at  any  rate — that  has  infected  my  will. 

ROSMER.     Infected  ? 

REBECCA.  AnpLiaadeJtjsisk*  Enslaved  it  to  laws 
that  had  no  power  over  me  before.  You — life  with 
you — has  ennobled  my  mind 

ROSMER.     Oh  that  I  could  believe  it ! 

REBECCA.  You  may  safely  believe  it !  The  Ros- 
mer view  of  life  ennobles.  But (shaking1  her 

head].     But but 

ROSMER.    But ?  well? 

REBECCA.     but  it  kills  happiness. 

ROSMER.     Do  you  think  so,  Rebecca  ? 

REBECCA.     My  happiness,  at  any  rate. 

ROSMER.     Yes,  but  are  you   so   certain  of  that  ? 

If  I  were  to  ask  you  again  now ?     If  I  were  to 

beg  and  entreat  you ? 

REBECCA.  Dear, — never  speak  of  this  again !  It 
is  impossible ! — For  you  must  know,  Rosmer,  I  have 
a — a  past  behind  me. 

ROSMER.     More  than  what  you  have  told  me  ? 

REBECCA.  Yes.  Something  different  and  some- 
thing more. 

ROSMER  (with  a  faint  smile}.  Is  it  not  strange, 
Rebecca  ?  An  idea  of  the  sort  has  crossed  my  mind 
already  now  and  then. 

REBECCA.     Has  it  ?    And  yet ?    Even  so ? 
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ROSMER.  I  never  believed  in  it.  I  only  played 
with  it — in  my  thoughts,  you  understand. 

REBECCA.  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  tell  you  all,  at 
once. 

ROSMER  (turning  it  off}.  No,  no!  I  will  not 
hear  a  word.  Whatever  it  may  be — I  can  forget  it 

REBECCA.    But  I  cannot. 

ROSMER.    Oh  Rebecca ! 

REBECCA.  Yes,  Rosmer — this  is  the  terrible  part 
of  it :  that  now,  when  all  life's  happiness  is  within  my 
grasp — my  heart  is  changed,  and  my  own  past  cuts 
me  off  from  it. 

ROSMER.  Your  past  is  dead,  Rebecca.  It  has  no 
hold  on  you  any  more — it  is  no  part  of  you — as  you 
are  now. 

REBECCA.  Oh,  you  know  that  these  are  only 
phrases,  dear.  And  innocence?  Where  am  I  to 
get  that  from  ? 

ROSMER  (sadly).     Yes,  yes, — innocence. 

REBECCA.  Innocence,  yes.  In  it  is  joy  and 
happiness.  That  was  the  vital  truth  you  were  to 
implant  in  the  coming  generation  of  joyful  noble-men. 

ROSMER.  Oh,  don't  remind  me  of  that.  It  was 
only  an  immature  dream,  Rebecca — a  precipitate 
idea,  that  I  myself  no  longer  believe  in.  AhjioI_we 
cannot  be  ennobled  from  without.  Rebecca,  f 

REBECCA  (softly}.     Not  by  quiet  love,  Rosmer  ? 

ROSMER  (thoughtfully).  Yes — that  would  be  the 
greatest  thing — almost  the  most  glorious  in  life,  I 
think — if  it  were  so.  (Moves  uneasily.}  But  how  can 
I  assure  myself  on  such  a  question  as  that  ?  How 
get  to  the  bottom  of  it  ? 
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REBECCA.     Do  you  not  believe  me,  Rosmer  ? 

ROSMER.  Oh  Rebecca — how  can  I  believe  in  you, 
fully  ?  You  who  have  all  this  while  been  cloaking, 
concealing  such  a  multitude  of  things ! — Now  you 
come  forward  with  something  new.  If  you  have 
an  object  in  the  background,  tell  me  plainly  what 
it  is.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  gain  by  it? 
You  know  that  I  will  gladly  do  all  that  is  in  my 
power  for  you. 

REBECCA  (wringing  Jier  hands}.  Oh  this  killing 
doubt !  Rosmer — Rosmer ! 

ROSMER.  Yes,  is  it  not  terrible,  Rebecca?  But 
I  cannot  help  it.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  shake  off 
the  doubt.  I  can  never  know  with  certainty  that 
you  are  mine  in  pure  and  perfect  love. 

REBECCA.  But  is  there  nothing  within  yourself 
that  bears  witness  to  the  transformation  in  me? 
And  tells  you  that  it  is  due  to  you — and  you 
alone  ? 

ROSMER.     Oh   Rebecca — I    no   longer   believe   in 
my  power  of  transforming  men.     My_  belief  in_my- 
self  is  utterly  dead.     I  believe  neither  in  myself  nor 
Jn  you. 

REBECCA  (looks  darkly  at  him}.  Then  how  will 
you  be  able  to  live  your  life  ? 

"~  ROSMER.  That  I  don't  know.  I  don't  understand 
how.  I  don't  think  I  can  live  it  And  I  know  of 
nothing  in  the  world  that  is  worth  living  for. 

REBECCA.  Oh,  life — life  will  renew  itself.  Let  us 
hold  fast  to  it,  Rosmer. — We  shall  leave  it  soon 
enough. 

ROSMER  (springs  up  restlessly).     Then  give  me  my 
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faith  again  !     My  faith  in  you,  Rebecca !     My  faith 
in  your  love  !     Proof!     I  must  have  proof! 

REBECCA.     Proof?     How  can  I  give  you  proof? 

ROS^JZR.      You  must!     (Walks  across  the  room.) 
I  cannot  bear  this  desolation — this  horrible  emptiness 

— this — this 

(A  loud  knock  at  tJie  hall  door.) 

REBECCA  (starts  up  from  her  chair}.  Ah — did  you 
hear  that  ? 

(The  door  opens.  ULRIC  BRENDEL  enters.  He 
has  a  white  shirt  on,  a  black  coat  and  a  good 
pair  of  boots,  with  his  trousers  tucked  into  them. 
Otherwise  he  is  dressed  as  in  the  first  Act.  He 
looks  excited?) 

ROSMER.     Oh,  is  it  you,  Mr.  Brendel  ? 

BRENDEL.  Johannes,  my  boy — I  greet  you — and 
farewell  1 

ROSMER.     Where  are  you  going  so  late  ? 

BRENDEL.    Downhill 

ROSMER.    How ? 

BRENDEL.  I  am  going  homewards,  my  beloved 
pupil.  I  am  home-sick  for  the  mighty  Nothingness. 

ROSMER.  Something  has  happened  to  you,  Mr 
Brendel !  What  is  it  ? 

BRENDEL.  So  you  observe  the  transformation  ? 
Yes — well  you  may.  When  I  last  set  foot  in  these 
halls — I  stood  before  you  as  a  man  of  substance,  and 
slapped  my  breast-pocket. 

ROSMER.     Indeed  !     I  don't  quite  understand 

BRENDEL.  But  as  you  see  me  this  night,  I  am  a 
deposed  monarch  on  the  ash-heap  that  was  my 
palace. 
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ROSMER.     If  I  can  help  you  in  any  way 

BRENDEL.  You  have  preserved  your  child-like 
heart,  Johannes.  Can  you  grant  me  a  loan  ? 

ROSMER.    Yes,  yes,  most  willingly  ! 

BRENDEL.     Can  you  spare  an  ideal  or  two  ? 

ROSMER.     What  do  you  say  ? 

BRENDEL.  One  or  two  cast-off  ideals.  It  would 
be  doing  a  good  deed.  For  I'm  cleaned  out,  my  boy. 
Ruined,  beggared. 

REBECCA.     Did  you  deliver  your  lecture  ? 

BRENDEL.  No,  seductive  lady.  What  do  you 
think?  Just  as  I  am  standing  ready  to  pour  forth 
the  horn  of  plenty,  I  make  the  painful  discovery  that 
I  am  a  bankrupt 

REBECCA.     But  all  your  unwritten  works  ? 

BRENDEL.  For  five-and-twenty  years  I  have  sat 
like  a  miser  on  his  double-locked  treasure-chest 
And  then  yesterday — when  I  open  it  and  want  to 
display  the  treasure — there's  none  there  !  The  teeth 
of  time  had  ground  it  into  dust  There  was  Nichts 
and  nothing  in  the  whole  concern. 

ROSMER.     But  are  you  so  sure  of  that  ? 

BRENDEL.  There's  no  room  for  doubt,  my  dear 
fellow.  The  President  has  convinced  me  of  it 

ROSMER.     The  President? 

BRENDEL.  Well  well  —  His  Excellency  then. 
Ganz  nach  Belieben. 

ROSMER.     Whom  do  you  mean  ? 

BRENDEL.     Peter  Mortensgard,  of  course. 

ROSMER.    What  ? 

BRENDEL  {mysteriously}.  Hush,  hush,  hush !  Peter 
Mortensgard  is  the  lord  and  leader  of  the  future. 
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Never  have  I  stood  in  a  more  august  presence.  Peter 
Mortensgard  has  the  secret  of  omnipotence.  He  can 
do  whatever  he  will. 

ROSMER.     Oh,  don't  believe  that. 

BRENDEL.  Yes,  my  boy !  For  Peter  Mortensgard 
never  wills  more'trTafrirercan  do. — Peter  MorfensgSrd 
is  capable  of  living  (ps  Htg  withflnflcfeals./  And  that, 
do  you  see — that  is  just  the  mighty  secret"~oT~action 
-ami  of  victory.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  world's 
wisdom".  Basta  I 

ROSMER  (in  a  low  voice}.  Now  I  understand— 
why  you  leave  here  poorer  than  you  came.  S>(£^e>c 

BRENDEL.  Bienl  then  take  a  Beispiel  by  your  " 
ancient  teacher.  Rub  out  all  that  he  once  imprinted 
on  your  mind.  Build  not  thy  house  on  shifting  sand, 
And  look  ahead — and  feel  your  way — before  you 
build  on  this  exquisite  creature,  who  here  Blends 
sweetness  to  your  life.  «k  .,5&oi*«^e  **&»• 

REBECCA.     Is  it  me  you  mean  ? 

BRENDEL.    Yes,  my  fascinating  mermaid. 

REBECCA.     Why  am  I  not  to  be  built  on  ? 

BRENDEL  (comes  a  step  nearer).  I  gather  that  my 
former  pupil  has  a  great  cause  to  carry  forward  to 
victory. 

REBECCA.    And  if  so ? 

BRENDEL.  Victory  is  sure.  But — mark  me  well 
— on  one  inevitable  condition. 

REBECCA.    Which  is ? 

BRENDEL  (takes  her  gently  by  tJie  wrist).  That  the 
woman  who  loves  him  shall  gladly  go  out  into  the 
kitchen  and  hack  off  her  tender,  rosy-white  little 
finger — here — just  here  at  the  middle  joint  Item, 
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that  the  aforesaid  loving  woman — again  gladly — shall 
slice  off  her  incomparably-moulded  left  ear.  (Lets  her 
go,  and  turns  to  ROSMER.)  Farewell,  my  conquering 
Johannes. 

ROSMER.  Are  you  going  now?  In  the  dark 
night? 

BRENDEL.  The  dark  night  is  best  Peace  be 
with  you.  (He  goes?) 

(  TJure  is  a  short  silence  in  the  room?) 

REBECCA  (breathes  heavily).  Oh,  how  close  and 
sultry  it  is  here!  (Goes  to  the  window,  opens  it,  and 
remains  standing  by  it?) 

ROSMER  (sits  down  in  the  arm-chair  by  the  stove). 
There's  nothing  else  for  it  after  all,  Rebecca.  I  see 
it  You  must  go  away. 

REBECCA.     Yes,  I  see  no  choice. 

ROSMER.  Let  us  make  the  most  of  our  last  hour. 
Come  here  and  sit  by  me. 

REBECCA  (goes  and  sits  on  the  sofa).  What  do  you 
want  to  say  to  me,  Rosmer  ? 

ROSMER.  First,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  need 
not  feel  any  anxiety  about  your  future. 

REBECCA  (smiles}.     Hm,  my  future. 

ROSMER.  I  have  long  ago  made  arrangements  to 
meet  all  contingencies.  Whatever  may  happen,  you 
are  provided  for. 

REBECCA.     That  too,  my  dear  one  ? 

ROSMER.     You  might  surely  have  known  that. 

REBECCA.  It  is  many  a  long  day  since  I  have 
given  a  thought  to  such  things. 

ROSMER.  Yes,  yes — you  thought  things  would 
always  remain  as  they  were  between  us. 
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REBECCA.    Yes,  I  thought  so. 

ROSMER.     So  did  I.      But  if  I  were  to  go 

REBECCA.  Oh,  Rosmer — you  will  live  longer 
than  I. 

ROSMER.  Surely  my  worthless  life  lies  in  my 
own  hands. 

REBECCA.  What  is  this !  You're  never  thinking 
of ! 

ROSMER.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  so  strange? 
After  the  pitiful,  lamentable  defeat  that  I  have 
suffered  !  Q^who  was  to  have  borne  a  great  mission 
on  to  victory.  And  now  I  have  fled  from  the  battle 
before  it  was  well  begunT~7 

REBECCA.  Take  upthe  battle  again,  Rosmer! 
Only  try — and  you  shall  see,  you  will  conquer.  You 
will  ennoble  hundreds — thousands  of  minds.  Only  try. 

ROSMER.  Oh  Rebecca — I,  who  no  longer  believe 
in  my  own  mission. 

REBECCA.  But  your  mission  has  been  put  to  the 
test  already.  You  have  ennobled  one  human  being 
at  least — me  you  have  ennobled  for  the  rest  of  my 
life. 

ROSMER.     Oh — if  I  dared  believe  that 

REBECCA  {pressing  her  Jiands  together).  Oh 
Rosmer, — do  you  know  of  nothing — nothing  that 
could  make  you  believe  it  ? 

ROSMER  (starts  as  if  in  fear}.  Don't  speak  of 
that !  Keep  away  from  that,  Rebecca !  Not  a  word 
more. 

REBECCA.  Yes,  this  is  just  what  we  must  speak 
about.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  would  stifle 
the  doubt  ?  For  /  know  of  nothing  in  the  world. 
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ROSMER.  Best  for  you  that  you  do  not  know. — 
Best  for  both  of  us. 

REBECCA.  No,  no,  no, — I  will  not  be  put  off  with 
this !  If  you  know  of  anything  that  would  absolve 
me  in  your  eyes,  I  claim  as  my  right  to  be  told  of  it. 

ROSMER  (as  if  impelled  against  his  will  to  speak}. 
Then  let  us  see.  You  say  that  a  great  love  is  in  you ; 
that  through  me  your  mind  has  been  ennobled.  Is  it 
so?  Is  your  reckoning  just,  Rebecca?  Shall  we  try 
to  prove  the  sum  ?  Say  ? 

REBECCA.     I  am  ready. 

ROSMER.     At  any  time  ? 

REBECCA.  At  any  time  you  please.  The  sooner 
the  better. 

ROSMER.  Then  let  me  see,  Rebecca, — if  you  for 

my  sake — this  very  evening (Breaks  off.)  Oh, 

no,  no,  no ! 

REBECCA.  Yes,  Rosmer !  Yes !  Tell  me,  and 
you  shall  see. 

ROSMER.  Have  you  the  courage — have  you  the 
will — gladly,  as  Ulric  Brendel  said — for  my  sake, 
to-night — gladly — to  go  the  same  way  that  Beata 
went? 

REBECCA  (rises  slowly  from  the  sofa;  almost  voice- 
less}. Rosmer ! 

ROSMER.  Yes,  Rebecca — that  is  the  question  that 
will  for  ever  haunt  me — when  you  are  gone.  Every 
hour  in  the  day  it  will  return  upon  me.  Oh  I  think 
I  see  you  before  my  eyes.  You  are  standing  out  on 
the  foot-bridge — right  in  the  middle.  Now  you  are 
bending  forward  over  the  railing — drawn  dizzily 
downwards,  downwards  towards  the  rushing  water! 
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No — you  recoil.     You  have  not  the  heart  to  do  what 
she  dared. 

REBECCA.  But  if  I  had  the  heart  to  do  it  ?  And 
the  will  to  do  it  gladly  ?  What  then  ? 

ROSMER.  I  should  have  to  believe  you  then.  1 
should  recover  my  faith  in  my  mission.  Faith  in  my 
power  to  ennoble  human  souls.  Faith  in  the  human 
soul's  power  to  attain  nobility. 

REBECCA  (takes  up  her  shawl  slowly \  and  puts  it 
over  her  head ;  says  with  composure).  You  shall  have 
your  faith  again. 

ROSMER.  Have  you  will  and  courage  enough — for 
this,  Rebecca? 

REBECCA.  You  must  judge  of  that  to-morrow— or 
afterwards — when  they  recover  my  body. 

ROSMER  {puts  his  hand  to  his  forehead}.  There  is 
a  horrible  fascination  in  this ! 

REBECCA.  For  I  don't  want  to  remain  down  there. 
Not  longer  than  necessary.  You  must  see  that  they 
find  me. 

ROSMER  (springs  up}.  But  all  this — is  nothing  but 
madness.  Go — or  stay  !  I  will  take  your  bare  word 
this  time  too. 

REBECCA.  Phrases,  Rosmer !  Let  us  have  no 
more  cowardly  subterfuges,  dear !  How  can  you 
believe  me  on  my  bare  word  after  this  day  ? 

ROSMER.  I  shrink  from  seeing  your  defeat, 
Rebecca ! 

REBECCA.     It  will  be  no  defeat 

ROSMER.  Yes,  it  will.  You  will  never  bring  your- 
self to  go  Bcata's  way. 

REBECCA.     Do  you  think  not  ? 
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ROSMER.  Never.  You  are  not  like  Beata.  You 
are  not  under  the  power  of  a  distorted  view  of  life. 

REBECCA.  But  I  am  under  the  power  of  the  Ros- 
mersholm  view  of  life — now.  What  I  have  sinned — 
it  is  fit  that  I  should  expiate. 

ROSMER  (looks  at  her  fixedly}.  Is  tJiat  your 
feeling? 

REBECCA.    Yes. 

ROSMER  (with  resolution).  Well  then,  /  am  firm 
in  our  emancipated  view  of  life,  Rebecca  There  is 
no  judge  over  us ;  and  therefore  we  must  do  justice 
upon  ourselves. 

REBECCA  (misunderstanding  him}.  Yes,  that  too. 
That  too.  My  departure  will  save  what  is  best  in 
you. 

ROSMER.     Oh,  there  is  nothing  left  to  save  in  me. 

REBECCA.  Yes,  there  is.  But  I — after  this  day  I 
should  only  be  a  sea-troll  hanging  as  a  drag  upon  the 
ship  ^hat  is  to  carry  you  forward.  I  must  go  over- 
board. What  good  would  it  be  to  remain  up  here  in 
the  world,  dragging  after  me  my  own  crippled  life  ? 
To  brood  and  brood  over  the  happiness  that  my  past 
has  forfeited  for  ever?  I  must  give  up  the  game, 
Rosmer. 

ROSMER.     If  you  go — I  go  with  you. 

REBECCA  (smiles  almost  imperceptibly,  looks  at  him, 
and  says  more  softly}.  Yes,  come  with  me — and  be  a 
witness 

ROSMER.     I  go  with  you,  I  say. 

REBECCA.  To  the  foot-bridge,  yes.  You  know 
you  never  dare  go  out  upon  it. 

ROSMER.     Have  you  noticed  that  ? 
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REBECCA  (sadly  and  brokenly].  Yes. — It  was  that 
that  made  my  love  hopeless. 

ROSMER.  Rebecca, — now  I  lay  my  hand  on 
your  head — (Does  so) — and  I  wed  you  as  my  true 
wife. 

REBECCA  (takes  both  his  hands,  and  bows  her  head 
towards  his  breast).  Thanks,  Rosmer.  (Lets  him  go?) 
And  now  I  will  go — gladly. 

ROSMER.     Man  and  wife  should  go  together. 

REBECCA.     Only  to  the  bridge,  Rosmer. 

ROSMER.  Out  on  to  it  too.  As  far  as  you  go — so 
far  shall  I  go  with  you.  For  now  I  dare. 

REBECCA.  Are  you  absolutely  certain  that  this 
way  is  the  best  for  you  ? 

ROSMER.     I  am  certain  that  it  is  the  only  way. 

REBECCA.  If  you  were  deceiving  yourself?  If  it 
were  only  a  delusion  ?  One  of  those  white  horses  of 
Rosmershokn. 

ROSMER.  It  may  be  so.  For  we  never  can 
escape  from  them — we  of  the  house. 

REBECCA.     Then  stay,  Rosmer ! 

ROSMER.  The  husband  shall  go  with  his  wife,  as 
the  wife  with  her  husband. 

REBECCA.  Yes,  but  first  tell  me  this :  Is  it  you 
who  go  with  me  ?  Or  is  it  I  who  go  with  you  ? 

ROSMER.  We  shall  never  think  that  question 
out. 

REBECCA.    But  I  should  like  to  know. 

ROSMER.  We  go  with  each  other,  Rebecca — I  with 
you,  and  you  with  me. 

REBECCA.     I  almost  think  so  too. 

ROSMER.     For  now  we  two  are  one. 
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REBECCA.     Yes.     We  are  one.     Come!      We  go 
gladly. 

(TJiey  go  out  hand  in  hand  through  the  Jiall,  and 

are  seen  to  turn  to  the  left.     The  door  is  left 

open.} 
(The  room  stands  empty  for  a  little  while.      Then 

tJie  door  to  tJie  right  is   opened  by   MADAM 

HELSETH.) 
MADAM    HELSETH.       Miss    West — the    carriage 

is (Looks  round.}     Not  here?     Out  together  at 

this  time  of  night?     Well — I  must  say !     Hm  ! 

(Goes  out  into  the  hall,  looks  round,  and  comes  in 
again}  Not  on  the  garden  seat.  Ah,  well  well. 
(Goes  to  tJie  window  and  looks  out}  Oh  good  God  ! 

that  white  thing  there /     My  soul !    They're  both 

of  them  out  on  the  bridge !  God  forgive  the  sinful 
creatures  —  if  they're  not  in  each  other's  arms ! 
(Shrieks  aloud.}  Oh — down — both  of  them !  Out 
into  the  mill-race !  Help !  Help !  (Her  knees 
tremble;  she  Jwlds  on  to  the  chair-back,  shaking  all  over; 
she  can  scarcely  get  the  words  out}  No.  No  help 
here- — The  dead  wife  has  taken  them. 
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Act  First. 

A  room,  comfortably  and  tastefully,  but  not  expensively,  fur- 
nished. In  the  back)  to  the  right,  a  door  leads  to  the  hall;  to 
the  left  another  door  leads  to  H ELMER'S  study.  Between  the 
two  doors  a  pianoforte.  In  the  middle  of  the  left  wall  a  door, 
and  nearer  the  front  a  window.  Near  the  window  a  round 
table  with  arm-chairs  and  a  small  sofa.  In  the  right  wall, 
somewhat  to  the  back,  a  door,  and  against  the  same  wall, 
further  forward,  a  porcelain  stove;  in  front  of  it  a  couple  of 
arm-chairs  and  a  rocking-chair.  Between  the  stove  and  the 
side  door  a  small  table.  Engravings  on  the  walls.  A  what- 
not with  china  and  bric-a-brac.  A  small  book-case  of  hand- 
somely-bound books.  Carpet.  A  fire  in  the  stove.  It  is  a 
winter  day.) 

(A  bell  rings  in  the  hall  outside.  Presently  the  outer  door  is 
heard  to  open.  Then  NORA  enters,  humming  gaily.  She 
is  in  outdoor  dress,  and  carries  several  parcels,  which  she 
lays  on  the  right-hand  table.  She  leaves  the  door  into  the  hall 
open  behind  her,  and  a  PORTER  is  seen  outside,  carrying  a 
Christmas-tree  and  a  basket,  which  he  gives  to  the  MAID- 
SERVANT who  has  opened  the  door.} 

NORA.  Hide  the  Christmas-tree  carefully,  Ellen; 
the  children  mustn't  see  it  before  this  evening,  when 
it's  lighted  up.  (To  the  PORTER,  taking  out  her  purse.} 
How  much  ? 
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PORTER.     Fifty  ore.1 

NORA.  There  is  a  crown.  No,  keep  the  change. 
(The  PORTER  thanks  her  and  goes.  NORA  sJiuts 
the  door.  She  continues  smiling  in  quiet  glee  as 
she  takes  off  her  walking  things.  Then  she  takes 
from  Jier  pocket  a  bag  of  macaroons,  and  eats  one 
or  two.  As  she  does  so,  she  goes  on  tip-toe  to  her 
husband's  door  and  listens.} 

NORA.  Yes;  he  is  at  home.  (She  begins  humming 
again,  going  to  tJie  table  on  the  right.} 

HELMER  (in  his  room}.  Is  that  my  lark  twittering 
there  ? 

NORA  (busy  opening  some  of  her  parcels}.  Yes, 
it  is. 

HELMER.     Is  it  the  squirrel  skipping  about  ? 

NORA.    Yes ! 

HELMER.     When  did  the  squirrel  get  home? 

NORA.  Just  this  minute.  (Hides  the  bag  of  maca- 
roons in  her  pocket  and  wipes  her  mouth}  Come  here, 
Torvald,  and  see  what  I've  bought. 

HELMER.  Don't  disturb  me.  (A  little  later  he 
opens  the  door  and  looks  in,  pen  in  Jiand}  "  Bought," 
did  you  say  ?  What !  All  that  ?  Has  my  little 
spendthrift  been  making  the  money  fly  again  ? 

NORA.  Why,  Torvald,  surely  we  can  afford  to- 
launch  out  a  little  now !  It's  the  first  Christmas  we 
haven't  had  to  pinch. 

HELMER.  Come,  come;  we  can't  afford  to- 
squander  money. 

NORA.     Oh  yes,  Torvald,  do  let's  squander  a  little 

1  About  sixpence.  There  are  100  ore  in  a  krone  or  crown,  which  is  • 
worth  thirteenpence  halfpenny. 
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— just  the  least  little  bit,  won't  you?  You  know 
you'll  soon  be  earning  heaps  of  money. 

HELMER.  Yes,  from  New  Year's  Day.  But 
there's  a  whole  quarter  before  my  first  salary  is 
due. 

NORA.  Never  mind ;  we  can  borrow  in  the  mean- 
time. 

HELMER.  Nora  !  (He  goes  up  to  her  and  takes  her 
playfully  by  the  ear.)  Thoughtless  as  ever  !  Suppos- 
ing I  borrowed  a  thousand  crowns  to-day,  and  you 
spent  it  during  Christmas  week,  and  then  on  New 
Year's  Eve  a  tile  blew  off  the  roof  and  knocked  my 
brains  out 

NORA  (laying  her  hand  on  his  mouth}.  Hush  I 
How  can  you  talk  so  horridly? 

HELMER.  But  supposing  it  were  to  happen — what 
then? 

NORA.  If  anything  so  dreadful  happened,  I 
shouldn't  care  whether  I  was  in  debt  or  not. 

HELMER.     But  what  about  the  creditors  ? 

NORA.  They !  Who  cares  for  them  ?  They're 
only  strangers. 

HELMER.  Nora,  Nora  !  What  a  woman  you  arc  ! 
But  seriously,  Nora,  you  know  my  principles  on  these 
points.  No  debts  !  No  credit !  Home-life  ceases 
to  be  free  and  beautiful  as  soon  as  it  is  founded  on 
borrowing  and  debt.  We  two  have  held  out  bravely 
till  now,  and  we  won't  give  in  at  the  last. 

NORA  (going  to  the  fife-place}.  Very  well — as  you 
please,  Torv'ald. 

HELMER  (following  her}.  Come,  come;  my  little 
lark  mustn't  let  her  wings  droop  like  that  What  ? 
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Is  the  squirrel  pouting  there  ?  (Takes  out  his  pursed) 
Nora,  what  do  you  think  I've  got  here  ? 

NORA  (turning  round  quickly}.     Money  ! 

H ELMER.  There !  (Gives  her  some  notes.}  Ot 
course  I  know  all  sorts  of  things  are  wanted  at 
Christmas. 

NORA  (counting).  Ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty.  Oh  ! 
Thank  you,  thank  you,  Torvald.  This  will  go  a  long 
way. 

H  ELMER.     I  should  hope  so. 

NORA.  Yes,  indeed ;  a  long  way !  But  come 
here,  and  see  all  I've  been  buying.  And  so  cheap  ! 
Look,  here's  a  new  suit  for  Ivar,  and  a  little  sword. 
Here  are  a  horse  and  a  trumpet  for  Bob.  And  here 
are  a  doll  and  a  cradle  for  Emmy.  They're  only 
common;  but  she'll  soon  pull  them  all  to  pieces. 
And  dresses  and  neckties  for  the  servants;  only  I 
should  have  got  something  better  for  dear  old  Anna. 

HELMER.     And  what's  in  that  other  parcel  ? 

NORA  (crying  out}.  No,  Torvald,  you're  not  to  see 
that  until  this  evening  ! 

HELMER.  Oh !  Ah  !  But  now  tell  me,  you  little 
rogue,  what  have  you  got  for  yourself? 

NORA.     For  myself?     Oh,  I  don't  want  anything. 

HELMER.  Nonsense!  Just  tell  me  something 
sensible  you  would  like  to  have. 

NORA.  No,  really  I  want  nothing Well, 

listen,  Torvald 

HELMER.     Well  ? 

NORA  (playing  with  his  coat  buttons,  without  looking 
him  in  the  face}.  If  you  really  want  to  give  me  some- 
thing, you  might,  you  know,  you  might 
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HELMER.     Well  well  ?     Out  with  it ! 

NORA  (quickly}.  You  might  give  me  money, 
Torvald.  Only  just  what  you  think  you  can  spare; 
then  I  can  buy  myself  something  with  it  later. 

HELMER.    But,  Nora 

NORA.  Oh,  please  do,  dear  Torvald,  please  do ! 
Then  I  would  hang  the  money  in  lovely  gilt 
paper  on  the  Christmas-tree.  Wouldn't  that  be 
fun? 

HELMER.  What  do  they  call  the  birds  that  are 
always  making  the  money  fly  ? 

NORA.  Yes,  I  know — spendthrifts,1  of  course. 
But  please  do  as  I  say,  Torvald.  Then  I  shall  have 
time  to  think  what  I  want  most  Isn't  that  very 
sensible  now  ? 

HELMER  (smiling).  Certainly ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
you  really  kept  the  money  I  gave  you,  and  really 
bought  yourself  something  with  it.  But  it  all  goes  in 
housekeeping,  and  for  all  sorts  of  useless  things,  and 
then  I  have  to  find  more. 

NORA.     But,  Torvald 

HELMER.  Can  you  deny  it,  Nora  dear  ?  (He  puts 
his  arm  round  her.}  It's  a  sweet  little  lark  ;  but  it 
gets  through  a  lot  of  money.  No  one  would  believe 
how  much  it  costs  a  man  to  keep  such  a  little  bird 
as  you. 

NORA.  For  shame !  How  can  you  say  so  ?  Why, 
I  save  as  much  as  ever  I  can. 

HELMER  (laughing}.  Very  true — as  much  as  you 
can — but  you  can't 

NORA  (Iiums  and  smiles  in  quiet  satisfaction}.  Hm  1 
1  "  Spillefugl,"  literally,  "  playbird,"  means  a  gambler. 
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You  should  just  know,  Torvald,  what  expenses  we 
larks  and  squirrels  have. 

HELMER.  You're  a  strange  little  being!  Just 
like  your  father — always  eager  to  get  hold  of  money, 
but  the  moment  you  have  it,  it  seems  to  slip  through 
your  fingers ;  you  never  know  what  becomes  of  it 
Well,  one  must  take  you  as  you  are.  It's  in  the  blood. 
Yes,  Nora,  that  sort  of  thing  is  inherited. 

NORA.  I  wish  I  had  inherited  many  of  my  father's 
qualities. 

HELMER.  And  I  don't  wish  you  anything  but  just 
what  you  are — my  own,  sweet  little  song-bird.  But, 
I  say — it  strikes  me — you  look  so,  so — what  shall  I 
call  it  ? — so  suspicious  to-day 

NORA.     Do  I  ? 

HELMER.   You  do,  indeed.    Look  me  full  in  the  face. 

NORA  (looking  at  him}.     Well  ? 

HELMER  (threatening  with  his  finger).  Hasn't  the 
little  sweet-tooth  been  breaking  the  rules  to-day  ? 

NORA.     No ;  how  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing ! 

HELMER.  Didn't  she  just  look  in  at  the  con- 
fectioner's ? 

NORA.     No,  Torvald  ;  really 

HELMER.     Not  to  sip  a  little  jelly? 

NORA.     No  ;  certainly  not 

HELMER.  Hasn't  she  even  nibbled  a  macaroon  or 
two? 

NORA.     No,  Torvald,  indeed,  indeed  ! 

HELMER.  \Vell  well  well ;  of  course  I'm  only 
joking. 

NORA  (goes  to  the  table  on  the  right}.  I  shouldn't 
think  of  doing  what  you  disapprove  of. 
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HELMER.  No,  I'm  sure  of  that ;  and,  besides, 
you've  given  me  your  word.  (Going  towards  her.) 
Well,  keep  your  little  Christmas  secrets  to  yourself, 
Nora  darling.  The  Christmas-tree  will  bring  them 
all  to  light,  I  daresay. 

NORA.  Have  you  remembered  to  ask  Dr. 
Rank? 

HELMER.  No.  But  it's  not  necessary  ;  he'll  come 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Besides,  I  shall  invite  him 
when  he  looks  in  to-day.  I've  ordered  some  capital 
wine.  Nora,  you  can't  think  how  I  look  forward  to 
this  evening ! 

NORA.  And  I  too.  How  the  children  will  enjoy 
themselves,  Torvald  ! 

HELMER.  Ah !  It's  glorious  to  feel  that  one  has 
an  assured  position  and  ample  means.  Isn't  it 
delightful  to  think  of? 

NORA.     Oh,  it's  wonderful ! 

HELMER.  Do  you  remember  last  Christmas  ?  For 
three  whole  weeks  beforehand  you  shut  yourself  up 
till  long  past  midnight  to  make  flowers  for  the 
Christmas-tree,  and  all  sorts  of  other  marvels  that 
were  to  have  astonished  us.  I  was  never  so  bored  in 
my  life. 

NORA.     I  didn't  bore  myself  at  all. 

HELMER  (smiling).  And  it  came  to  so  little  after 
all,  Nora. 

NORA.  Oh!  Are  you  going  to  tease  me  about 
that  again?  How  could  I  help  the  cat  getting  in 
and  spoiling  it  all  ? 

HELMER.  To  be  sure  you  couldn't,  my  poor  little 
Nora.  You  did  your  best  to  amuse  us  all,  and  that's 
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the  main  thing.     But,  all  the  same,  it's  a  good  thing 
the  hard  times  are  over. 

NORA.     Oh,  isn't  it  wonderful  ? 

HELMER.  Now  I  needn't  sit  here  boring  myself 
all  alone;  and  you  needn't  tire  your  dear  eyes  and 
your  delicate  little  fingers 

NORA  (clapping  her  /tands}.  No,  I  needn't,  need  I, 
Torvald  ?  Oh  !  it's  wonderful  to  think  of !  ( Takes 
his  arm.}  And  now  I'll  tell  you  how  I  think  we 
ought  to  manage,  Torvald.  As  soon  as  Christmas  is 

over (The  hall-door  bell  rings.}      Oh,  there's  a 

ring!     (Arranging the  room.}    That's  somebody  come 
to  call.     How  vexing ! 

HELMER.  I'm  "not  at  home"  to  callers; 
remember  that. 

ELLEN  (in  the  doorway}.  A  lady  to  see  you, 
ma'am. 

NORA.     Show  her  in. 

ELLEN  (to  HELMER).  And  the  doctor  has  just 
come,  sir. 

HELMER.     Has  he  gone  into  my  study  ? 

ELLEN.    Yes,  sir. 

(H ELMER  goes  into  his  study.  ELLEN  ushers  in 
MRS.  LINDEN,  in  travelling  costume^  and  shuts 
the  door  behind  her.} 

MRS.  LINDEN  (timidly  and  hesitatingly}.  How  do 
you  do,  Nora? 

NORA  (doubtfully}.     How  do  you  do  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.    I  daresay  you  don't  recognise  me? 

NORA.     No,  I  don't  think — oh,  yes! — I  believe 

(Effusively.}     What !  Christina  !     Is  it  really  you  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Yes;  really  I! 
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NORA.     Christina!  and  to  think  I  didn't  know  you! 

But  how  could  I (More  softly.}     How  changed 

you  are,  Christina ! 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Yes,  no  doubt.  In  nine  or  ten 
years 

NORA.  Is  it  really  so  long  since  we  met  ?  Yes,  so 
it  is.  Oh !  the  last  eight  years  have  been  a  happy 
time,  I  can  tell  you.  And  now  you've  come  to 
town  ?  All  that  long  journey  in  mid-winter !  How 
brave  of  you ! 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  arrived  by  this  morning's 
steamer. 

NORA.  To  keep  Christmas,  of  course.  Oh,  how 
delightful!  What  fun  we  shall  have!  Take  your 
things  off.  Aren't  you  frozen  ?  (Helping  her.}  There ; 
now  we'll  sit  cosily  by  the  fire.  No,  you  take  the 
arm-chair;  I'll  sit  in  this  rocking-chair.  (Seizes  her 
hands.}  Yes,  now  I  can  see  the  dear  old  face  again. 

It  was  only  at  the  first  glance. But  you're  a  little 

paler,  Christina,  and  perhaps  a  little  thinner. 

MRS.  LINDEN.     And  much,  much  older,  Nora. 

NORA.  Yes,  perhaps  a  little  older — not  much — 
ever  so  little.  (She  suddenly  stops;  seriously.}  Oh ! 
what  a  thoughtless  wretch  I  am !  Here  I  sit  chatter- 
ing on,  and Dear,  dear  Christina,  can  you  forgive 

me? 

MRS.  LINDEN.     What  do  you  mean,  Nora  ? 

NORA  (softly}.  Poor  Christina !  I  forgot :  you 
are  a  widow  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Yes  ;  my  husband  died  three  years 
ago. 

NORA     I  know,  I   know  ;  I  saw  it  in  the  papers. 
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Oh  !  believe  me,  Christina,  I  did  mean  to  write  to 
you ;  but  I  kept  putting  it  off,  and  something  always 
came  in  the  way. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  can  quite  understand  that,  Nora 
dear. 

NORA.  No,  Christina;  it  was  horrid  of  me.  Oh, 
you  poor  darling !  how  much  you  must  have  gone 
through  !  And  he  left  you  nothing  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Nothing. 

NORA.     And  no  children  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.    None. 

NORA.     Nothing,  nothing  at  all  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Not  even  a  sorrow  or  a  longing 
to  dwell  upon. 

NORA  (looking  at  her  incredulously).  My  dear 
Christina,  how  is  that  possible  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN  (smiling  sadly  and  stroking  her  hair). 
Oh,  it  happens  sometimes,  Nora, 

NORA.  So  utterly  alone  !  How  dreadful  that  must 
be !  I  have  three  of  the  loveliest  children.  I  can't 
show  them  to  you  just  now;  they're  out  with  their 
nurse.  But  now  you  must  tell  me  everything. 

MRS.  LINDEN.    No,  no ;  I  want  you  to  tell  me 

NORA.  No,  you  must  begin ;  I  won't  be  egotistical 
to-day.  To-day  I'll  think  only  of  you.  Oh  !  I  must 
tell  you  one  thing — but  perhaps  you've  heard  of  our 
great  stroke  of  fortune  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.    No.    What  is  it  ? 

NORA.  Only  think  !  my  husband  has  been  made 
Manager  of  the  Joint  Stock  Bank. 

MRS.  LINDEN.   Your  husband  !    Oh,  how  fortunate  ! 

NORA.     Yes;  isn't  it?     A  lawyer's  position  is  so 
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uncertain,  you  sec,  especially  when  he  won't  touch 
any  business  that's  the  least  bit — shady,  as  of  course 
Torvald  won't;  and  in  that  I  quite  agree  with  him. 
Oh !  you  can  imagine  how  glad  we  are.  He's  to 
enter  on  his  new  position  at  the  New  Year,  and  then 
he'll  have  a  large  salary,  and  percentages.  In 
future  we  shall  be  able  to  live  quite  differently — just 
as  we  please,  in  fact.  Oh,  Christina,  I  feel  so  light 
and  happy !  It's  splendid  to  have  lots  of  money,  and 
no  need  to  worry  about  things,  isn't  it  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Yes  ;  it  must  be  delightful  to  have 
what  you  need. 

NORA.  No,  not  only  what  you  need,  but  heaps  of 
money — heaps ! 

MRS.  LINDEN  (smiling).  Nora,  Nora,  haven't  you 
learnt  reason  yet?  In  our  school-days  you  were  a 
shocking  little  spendthrift ! 

NORA  (quietly  smiling}.  Yes;  Torvald  says  I  am 
still.  (Threatens  with  her  finger.}  But  "Nora, 
Nora"  is  not  so  silly  as  you  all  think.  Oh  !  I  haven't 
had  the  chance  to  be  much  of  a  spendthrift  We 
have  both  had  to  work. 

MRS.  LINDEN.    You  too  ? 

NORA.  Yes,  light  fancy  work:  crochet,  and  em- 
broidery, and  things  of  that  sort  (significantly),  and 
other  work  too.  You  know,  of  course,  that  Torvald 
left  the  Government  service  when  we  were  married. 
He  had  little  chance  of  promotion,  and  of  course 
he  required  to  make  more  money.  But  in  the  first 
year  of  our  marriage  he  overworked  himself  terribly. 
He  had  to  undertake  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs,  you  know, 
and  to  work  early  and  late.  He  couldn't  stand  it, 
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and  fell  dangerously  ill.  Then  the  doctors  declared 
he  must  go  to  the  South. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Yes ;  you  spent  a  whole  year  in 
Italy,  didn't  you  ? 

NORA.  We  did.  It  wasn't  easy  to  manage,  I  can 
tell  you.  It  was  just  after  Ivar's  birth.  But  of  course 
we  had  to  go.  Oh,  it  was  a  delicious  journey  !  And 
it  saved  Torvald's  life.  But  it  cost  a  frightful  lot  of 
money,  Christina. 

MRS.  LINDEN.    So  I  should  think. 

NORA.  Twelve  hundred  dollars !  Four  thousand 
eight  hundred  crowns ! l  Isn't  that  a  lot  of  money  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  How  lucky  you  had  the  money  to 
spend ! 

NORA.     We  got  it  from  father,  you  must  know. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Ah,  I  see.  He  died  just  about 
that  time,  didn't  he? 

NORA.  Yes,  Christina,  just  then.  And  only  think ! 
I  couldn't  go  and  nurse  him  !  I  was  expecting  little 
Ivar's  birth  daily ;  and  then  I  had  my  poor  sick 
Torvald  to  attend  to.  Dear,  kind  old  father !  I  never 
saw  him  again,  Christina.  Oh !  that's  the  hardest 
thing  I've  had  to  bear  since  my  marriage. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  know  how  fond  you  were  of  him. 
And  then  you  went  to  Italy  ? 

NORA.  Yes ;  we  had  the  money,  and  the  doctors 
insisted.  We  started  a  month  later. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  And  your  husband  returned  com- 
pletely cured  ? 

NORA.     Sound  as  a  bell. 

1  The  dollar  (45.  6d.)  was  the  old  unit  of  currency  in  Norway.  The 
crown  was  substituted  for  it  shortly  before  the  date  of  this  play. 
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MRS.  LINDEN.    But— the  doctor  ? 

NORA.     What  about  him  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  thought  as  I  came  in  your 
servant  announced  the  doctor 

NORA.  Oh,  yes ;  Doctor  Rank.  But  he  doesn't 
come  as  a  doctor.  He's  our  best  friend,  and  never 
lets  a  day  pass  without  looking  in.  No,  Torvald 
hasn't  had  an  hour's  illness  since  that  time.  And  the 
children  are  so  healthy  and  well,  and  so  am  I. 
(Jumps  up  and  claps  her  hands.')  Oh,  Christina, 
Christina,  it's  lovely  to  live  and  to  be  happy? 
Oh !  but  it's  really  too  horrid  of  me !  Here  am  I 
talking  about  nothing  but  my  own  concerns.  (Sits 
down  upon  a  footstool  dose  to  her  and  lays  her  arms  on 
CHRISTINA'S  lap.}  Oh!  don't  be  angry  with  me! 
Now  just  tell  me,  is  it  really  true  that  you  didn't  love 
your  husband  ?  What  made  you  take  him  then  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  My  mother  was  then  alive,  bed- 
ridden and  helpless ;  and  then  I  had  my  two  younger 
brothers  to  think  of.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  accept 
him. 

NORA.  Perhaps  it  was.  I  suppose  he  was  rich 
then  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Very  well  off,  I  believe.  But  his 
business  was  uncertain.  It  fell  to  pieces  at  his  death, 
and  there  was  nothing  left. 

NORA.     And  then ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Then  I  had  to  fight  my  way  by 
keeping  a  shop,  a  little  school,  anything  I  could  turn 
my  hand  to.  The  last  three  years  have  been  one 
long  struggle  for  me.  But  now  it's  over,  Nora.  My 
poor  mother  no  longer  needs  me ;  she  is  at  rest  And 
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the  boys  are  in  business,  and  can  look  after  them- 
selves. 

NORA.     How  free  your  life  must  feel ! 

MRS.  LINDEN.  No,  Nora ;  only  inexpressibly 
empty.  No  one  to  live  for !  (Stands  up  restlessly?) 
That's  why  I  couldn't  bear  to  stay  any  longer  in  that 
out-of-the-way  corner.  Here  it  must  be  easier  to  find 
something  really  worth  doing — something  to  occupy 
one's  thoughts.  If  I  could  only  get  some  settled 
employment — some  office  work. 

NORA.  But,  Christina,  that's  such  drudgery,  and 
you  look  worn  out  already.  You  should  rather  go  to 
some  watering-place  and  rest 

MRS.  LINDEN  (going  to  the  window].  I  have  no 
father  to  give  me  the  money,  Nora. 

NORA  (rising}.     Oh !  don't  be  vexed  with  me. 

MRS.  LINDEN  {going  towards  her}.  My  dear  Nora, 
don't  you  be  vexed  with  me.  The  worst  of  a  position 
like  mine  is  that  it  makes  one  bitter.  You  have  no 
one  to  work  for,  yet  you  have  to  be  always  on  the 
strain.  You  must  live;  and  so  you  become  selfish. 
When  I  heard  of  the  happy  change  in  your  circum- 
stances— can  you  believe  it? — I  rejoiced  more  on  my 
own  account  than  on  yours. 

NORA.  How  do  you  mean  ?  Ah !  I  see.  You 
mean  Torvald  could  perhaps  do  something  for  you. 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Yes;  I  thought  so. 

NORA.  And  so  he  shall,  Christina.  Just  you  leave 
it  all  to  me.  I  shall  lead  up  to  it  beautifully,  and 
think  of  something  pleasant  to  put  him  in  a  good 
humour  !  Oh !  I  should  so  love  to  do  something  for 
you. 
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MRS.  LINDEN.  How  good  of  you,  Nora !  And 
doubly  good  in  you,  who  know  so  little  of  the 
troubles  of  life. 

NORA.     I  ?     I  know  so  little  of ? 

MRS.  LINDEN  (smiling).  Oh,  well!  a  little 
fancy-work,  and  so  forth.  You're  a  mere  child, 
Nora. 

NORA  (tosses  her  head  and  paces  tJie  room).  Oh, 
come,  you  mustn't  be  so  patronising  ! 

MRS.  LINDEN.    No? 

NORA.  You're  like  the  rest  You  all  think  I'm 
fit  for  nothing  really  serious 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Well 

NORA.  You  think  I've  had  no  troubles  in  this 
weary  world. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  My  dear  Nora,  you've  just  told 
me  all  your  troubles. 

NORA.  Pooh— those  trifles!  (Softly.}  I  haven't  told 
you  the  great  thing. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  The  great  thing?  What  do  you 
mean  ? 

NORA.  I  know  you  look  down  upon  me,  Christina; 
but  you've  no  right  to.  You're  proud  of  having 
worked  so  hard  and  so  long  for  your  mother. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I'm  sure  I  don't  look  down  upon 
any  one;  but  it's  true  I'm  both  proud  and  glad  when 
I  remember  that  I  was  able  to  make  my  mother's  last 
days  free  from  care. 

NORA.  And  you're  proud  to  think  of  what  you 
have  done  for  your  brothers. 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Have  I  not  the  right  to  be  ? 

NORA.     Yes,   surely.     But    now   let    me   tell   you, 
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Christina. — I,  too,  have  something  to  be  proud  and 
glad  of. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  don't  doubt  it.  But  what  do  you 
mean? 

NORA.  Hush  !  Not  so  loud.  Only  think,  if  Tor- 
vald  were  to  hear !  He  mustn't — not  for  worlds !  No 
one  must  know  about  it,  Christina — no  one  but  you. 

MRS.  LINDEN.     What  can  it  be  ? 

NORA.  Come  over  here.  {Draws  her  down  beside 
her  on  the  sofa.}  Yes — I,  too,  have  something  to  be 
proud  and  glad  of.  /  saved  Torvald's  life  ! 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Saved  his  life  ?     How  ? 

NORA.  I  told  you  about  our  going  to  Italy.  Tor- 
vald  would  have  died  but  for  that 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Yes — and  your  father  gave  you 
the  money. 

NORA  (smiling).  Yes,  so  Torvald  and  every  one 
believes  ;  but 

MRS.  LINDEN.    But ? 

NORA.  Father  didn't  give  us  one  penny.  I  found 
the  money. 

MRS.  LINDEN.     You?     All  that  money? 

NORA.  Twelve  hundred  dollars.  Four  thousand 
eight  hundred  crowns.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  My  dear  Nora,  how  did  you 
manage  it  ?  Did  you  win  it  in  the  lottery  ? 

NORA  (contemptuously}.  In  the  lottery  ?  Pooh ! 
Any  fool  could  have  done  that ! 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Then  where  ever  did  you  get  it 
from? 

NORA  (Jiums  and  smiles  mysteriously}.  Hm ; 
tra-la-la-la ! 
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MRS.  LINDEN.     Of  course  you  couldn't  borrow  it 

NORA.     No  ?     Why  not  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Why,  a  wife  can't  borrow  without 
her  husband's  consent. 

NORA  (tossing  her  head}.  Oh !  when  the  wife 
knows  a  little  of  business,  and  how  to  set  about 
things,  then 

MRS.  LINDEN.     But,  Nora,  I  don't  understand 

NORA.  Well,  you  needn't.  I  never  said  I  borrowed 
the  money.  Perhaps  I  got  it  another  way.  (Throws 
herself  back  on  the  sofa.)  I  may  have  got  it  from 
some  admirer.  When  one  is  so — attractive  as  I 
am 

MRS.  LINDEN.    You're  too  silly,  Nora. 

NORA.  Now  I'm  sure  you're  dying  of  curiosity, 
Christina 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Listen  to  me,  Nora  dear  :  haven't 
you  been  a  little  rash  ? 

NORA  (sitting  upright  again).  Is  it  rash  to  save 
one's  husband's  life  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  think  it  was  rash  of  you,  without 
his  knowledge 

NORA.  But  it  would  have  been  fatal  for  him  to 
know !  Can't  you  understand  that  ?  He  was  never 
to  suspect  how  ill  he  was.  The  doctors  came  to 
me  privately  and  told  me  his  life  was  in  danger — 
that  nothing  could  save  him  but  a  trip  to  the  South. 
Do  you  think  I  didn't  try  diplomacy  first  ?  I  told 
him  how  I  longed  to  have  a  trip  abroad,  like  other 
young  wives  ;  I  wept  and  prayed  ;  I  said  he  ought  to 
think  of  my  condition,  and  not  to  thwart  me ;  and 
then  I  hinted  that  he  could  borrow  the  money.  But 
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then,  Christina,  he  got  almost  angry.  He  said  I  was 
frivolous,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  husband  not  to 
yield  to  my  whims  and  fancies — so  he  called  them. 
Very  well,  thought  I,  but  saved  you  must  be ;  and 
then  I  found  the  way  to  do  it. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  And  did  your  husband  never 
learn  from  your  father  that  the  money  was  not  from 
him? 

NORA.  No ;  never.  Father  died  at  that  very 
time.  I  meant  to  have  told  him  all  about  it,  and 
begged  him  to  say  nothing.  But  he  was  so  ill — 
unhappily,  it  wasn't  necessary. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  And  you've  never  confessed  to 
your  husband  ? 

NORA.  Good  heavens  !  What  can  you  be  thinking 
of?  Tell  him,  when  he  has  such  a  loathing  of  debt ! 
And  besides — how  painful  and  humiliating  it  would 
be  for  Torvald,  with  his  manly  self-reliance,  to  know 
that  he  owed  anything  to  me!  It  would  utterly 
upset  the  relation  between  us ;  our  beautiful,  happy 
home  would  never  again  be  what  it  is. 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Will  you  never  tell  him  ? 

NORA  (thoughtfully ',  half-smiling}.  Yes,  some  time 
perhaps — after  many  years,  when  I'm — not  so  pretty. 
You  mustn't  laugh  at  me.  Of  course  I  mean  when 
Torvald  is  not  so  much  in  love  with  me  as  he  is  now ; 
when  it  doesn't  amuse  him  any  longer  to  see  me 
skipping  about,  and  dressing  up  and  acting.  Then  it 
might  do  well  to  have  something  in  reserve.  {Break- 
ing  off.}  Nonsense !  nonsense  !  That  time  will  never 
come.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  my  grand  secret, 
Christina?  Am  I  fit  for  nothing  now?  You  may 
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believe  it  has  cost  me  a  lot  of  anxiety.  It  has  been 
no  joke  to  meet  my  engagements  punctually.  You 
must  know,  Christina,  that  in  business  there  are 
things  called  instalments,  and  quarterly  interest,  that 
are  terribly  hard  to  provide  for.  So  I  had  to  pinch  a 
little  here  and  there,  wherever  I  could.  I  couldn't  save 
anything  out  of  the  housekeeping,  for  of  course 
Torvald  had  to  live  well.  And  I  couldn't  let  the 
children  go  about  badly  dressed ;  all  I  got  for  them, 
I  spent  on  them,  the  darlings. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Poor  Nora!  So  it  had  to  come 
out  of  your  own  pocket-money. 

NORA.  Yes,  of  course.  After  all,  the  whole  thing 
was  my  doing.  When  Torvald  gave  me  money  for 
clothes  and  so  on,  I  never  spent  more  than  half  of  it ; 
I  always  bought  the  simplest  things.  It's  a  mercy 
that  everything  suits  me  so  well,  Torvald  __  never 
noticed  anything.  But  it  was  often  very  hard, 
Christina  dear.  For  it's  nice  to  be  beautifully  dressed 
— now,  isn't  it  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Indeed  it  is. 

NORA.  Well,  and  besides  that,  I  made  money  in 
other  ways.  Last  winter  I  was  so  lucky — I  got  a 
heap  of  copying  to  do.  I  shut  myself  up  every 
evening  and  wrote  far  into  the  night.  Oh,  sometimes 
I  was  so  tired,  so  tired.  And  yet  it  was  splendid  to 
work  in  that  way  and  earn  money.  I  almost  felt  as 
if  I  was  a  man. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Then  how  much  have  you  been 
able  to  pay  off? 

NORA.  Well,  I  can't  precisely  say.  It's  difficult 
to  keep  that  sort  of  business  clear.  I  only  know  that 
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I've  paid  everything  I  could  scrape  together.  Some- 
times I  really  didn't  know  where  to  turn.  (Smiles.} 
Then  I  used  to  sit  here  and  imagine  that  a  rich  old 
gentleman  was  in  love  with  me 

MRS.  LINDEN.     What !     What  gentleman  ? 

NORA.  Oh,  nobody! — that  he  was  now  dead, 
and  that  when  his  will  was  opened,  there  stood  in 
large  letters :  Pay  over  at  once  everything  of  which 
I  die  possessed  to  that  charming  person,  Mrs. 
Nora  Helmer. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  But,  my  dear  Nora,  what  gentle- 
man do  you  mean  ? 

NORA.  Dear  dear,  can't  you  understand?  There 
wasn't  any  old  gentleman :  it  was  only  what  I  used 
to  dream  and  dream  when  I  was  at  my  wits'  end  for 
money.  But  it's  all  over  now — the  tiresome  old 
creature  may  stay  where  he  is  for  me  :  I  care  nothing 
for  him,  or  his  will ;  for  now  my  troubles  are  over. 
(Springing  up.}  Oh,  Christina,  how  glorious  it  is  to 
think  of !  Free  from  cares  !  Free,  quite  free.  To  be 
able  to  play  and  romp  about  with  the  children;  to 
have  things  tasteful  and  pretty  in  the  house,  exactly 
as  Torvald  likes  it!  And  then  the  spring  is  coming, 
with  the  great  blue  sky.  Perhaps  then  we  shall  have 
a  short  holiday.  Perhaps  I  shall  see  the  sea  again. 
Oh,  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  live  and  to  be 
happy ! 

(  The  hall-door  bell  rings} 

MRS.  LINDEN  (rising}.  There's  a  ring-  Perhaps 
I  had  better  go. 

NORA.  No;  do  stay.  It's  sure  to  be  some  one 
for  Torvald. 
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ELLEN  (in  the  doorway).  If  you  please,  ma'am, 
there's  a  gentleman  to  speak  to  Mr.  Helmer. 

NORA.     Who  is  the  gentleman  ? 

KROGSTAD  (in  the  doorway  to  the  hall'}.     It  is  I, 
Mrs.  Helmer. 
(ELLEN  goes.} 

(MRS.    LINDEN   starts   and  turns    away   to   the 
window?) 

NORA  (goes  a  step  towards  him,  anxiously,  JialJ 
aloud).  You?  What  is  it?  What  do  you  want 
with  my  husband  ? 

KROGSTAD.  Bank  business — in  a  way.  I  hold  a 
small  post  in  the  Joint  Stock  Bank,  and  your  husband 
is  to  be  our  new  chief,  I  hear. 

NORA.     Then  it  is ? 

KROGSTAD.  Only  tiresome  business,  Mrs.  Helmer ; 
nothing  more. 

NORA.     Then  will  you  please  go  to  his  study. 
(KROGSTAD  goes.     She  bows  indifferently  while 
she  closes  the  door  into  the  hall.      Tlien  she  goes 
to  the  fireplace  and  looks  to  the  fire?) 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Nora— who  was  that  man  ? 

NORA.     A  Mr.  Krogstad.     Do  you  know  him  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  used  to  know  him— many  years 
ago.  He  was  in  a  lawyer's  office  in  our  town. 

NORA.     Yes,  so  he  was. 

MRS.  LINDEN.     How  he  has  changed  ! 

NORA.     I  believe  his  marriage  was  unhappy. 

MRS.  LINDEN.     And  he's  a  widower  now  ? 

NORA.  With  a  lot  of  children.  There !  Now  it'll 
burn  up.  (She  closes  the  stove,  and  pushes  the  rocking- 
chair  a  little  aside.} 
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MRS.  LINDEN.  His  business  is  not  of  the  most 
creditable,  they  say. 

NORA.     Isn't  it?       I   daresay  not      I  don't  know. 
But  don't  let  us  think  of  business — it's  so  tiresome. 
(DR.  RANK  comes  out  ^/HELMER'S  room.} 

RANK  (still  in  the  doorway].  No,  no  ;  I  won't  keep 
you.  I'll  just  go  and  have  a  chat  with  your  wife. 
(Shuts  the  door  and  sees  MRS.  LINDEN.)  Oh,  I  beg 
your  pardon.  I'm  de  trop  here  too. 

NORA.  No,  not  in  the  least  (Introduces  them.} 
Dr.  Rank — Mrs.  Linden. 

RANK.  Oh,  indeed  ;  I've  often  heard  Mrs.  Linden's 
name  ;  I  think  I  passed  you  on  the  stairs  as  I  came 
up. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Yes ;  I  go  so  very  slowly.  Stairs 
try  me  so  much. 

RANK.     You're  not  very  strong  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Only  overworked. 

RANK.  Ah  1  Then  you've  come  to  town  to  find 
rest  in  a  round  of  dissipation  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  have  -come  to  look  for  employ- 
ment. 

RANK.     Is  that  an  approved  remedy  for  overwork  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.     One  must  live,  Doctor  Rank. 

RANK.      Yes,  that  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion. 

NORA.  Come,  Doctor  Rank,  you  yourself  want  to 
live. 

RANK.  To  be  sure  I  do.  However  wretched  I  may 
be,  I  want  to  drag  on  as  long  as  possible.  And  my 
patients  have  all  the  same  mania.  It's  just  the  same 
with  people  whose  complaint  is  moral.  At  this  very 
moment  Helmeris  talking  to  suclxa  wreck  as  I  mean 
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MRS.  LINDEN  (softly).    Ah ! 

NORA.     Whom  do  you  mean  ! 

RANK.  Oh,  a  fellow  named  Krogstad,  a  man  you 
know  nothing  about — corrupt  to  the  very  core  of 
his  character.  But  even  he  began  by  announcing 
solemnly  that  he  must  live. 

NORA.  Indeed?  Then  what  did  he  want  with 
Torvald  ? 

RANK.  I  really  don't  know ;  I  only  gathered  that 
it  was  some  bank  business. 

NORA.  I  didn't  know  that  Krog— that  this  Mr. 
Krogstad  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Bank  ? 

RANK.  He  has  some  sort  of  place  there.  (To 
MRS.  LINDEN.)  I  don't  know  whether,  in  your 
part  of  the  country,  you  have  people  who  go  rooting 
and  sniffing  around  in  search  of  moral  rottenness — 
whose  policy  it  is  to  fill  good  places  with  men  of 
tainted  character  whom  they  can  keep  under  their  eye 
and  in  their  power  ?  The  honest  men  they  leave  out 
in  the  cold. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Well,  I  suppose  the — delicate 
characters  require  most  care. 

RANK  (shrugs  his  shoulders).  There  we  have  it ! 
It's  that  notion  that  makes  society  a  hospital. 

(NORA,  deep  in  tier  own  thoughts,  breaks  into  half- 
stifled  laughter  and  claps  her  hands.) 

RANK.  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  Have  you 
any  idea  what  society  is  ? 

NORA.  What  do  I  care  for  your  tiresome  society  ? 
I  was  laughing  at  something  else — something  awfully 
amusing.  Tell  me,  Dr.  Rank,  are  all  the  employees 
at  the  Bank  dependent  on  Torvald  now  ? 
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RANK.  Is  that  what  strikes  you  as  awfully 
amusing? 

NORA  (smiles  and  hums}.  Never  mind,  never  mind  ! 
( Walks  about  the  room.')  Yes,  it  is  amusing  to  think 
that  we — that  Torvald  has  such  power  over  so  many 
people.  (Takes  the  bag  from  her  pocket.}  Doctor 
Rank,  will  you  have  a  macaroon  ? 

RANK.  Oh,  dear  dear — macaroons !  I  thought 
they  were  contraband  here. 

NORA.     Yes  ;  but  Christina  brought  me  these. 

MRS.  LINDEN.    What !    I  ? 

NORA.  Oh,  well !  Don't  be  frightened.  You 
couldn't  possibly  know  that  Torvald  had  forbidden 
them.  The  fact  is,  he's  afraid  of  me  spoiling  my 
teeth.  But,  oh  bother,  just  for  once  ! — That's  for  you, 
Doctor  Rank !  (Puts  a  macaroon  into  his  mouth.} 
And  you  too,  Christina.  And  I'll  have  one  at  the 
same  time — only  a  tiny  one,  or  at  most  two.  (  Walks 
about  again.}  Oh  dear,  I  am  happy !  There's  only 
one  thing  in  the  world  I  really  want 

RANK.     Well ;  what's  that  ? 

NORA.  There's  something  I  should  so  like  to  say 
— in  Torvald's  hearing. 

RANK.     Then  why  don't  you  say  it  ? 

NORA.     Because  I  daren't,  it's  so  ugly. 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Ugly  ? 

RANK.  In  that  case  you'd  better  not.  But  to 
us  you  might.  What  is  it  you  would  so  like  to  say 
in  Helmer's  hearing  ? 

NORA.     I  should  so  love  to  say  "  Damn  ! "  l 

i  "  Dbd  og  pine,"  literally  "  death  and  torture  " ;  but  by  usage  * 
comparatively  mild  oath. 
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RANK.     Are  you  out  of  your  mind  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Good  gracious,  Nora  ! 

RANK.     Say  it — there  he  is  ! 

NORA  (hides  the  macaroons}.     Hush — sh — sh  ! 
(HELMER  comes  out  of  his  room,  hat  in  hand,  with 
his  overcoat  on  his  arm.') 

NORA  (going  towards  him}.  Well,  Torvald  dear, 
have  you  got  rid  of  him  ? 

HELMER.    Yes ;  he's  just  gone. 

NORA.  May  I  introduce  you  ?  This  is  Christina, 
who  has  come  to  town 

HELMER.  Christina?  Pardon  me,  but  I  don't 
know 

NORA.  Mrs.  Linden,  Torvald  dear  —  Christina 
Linden. 

HELMER  (to  MRS.  LINDEN).  A  school-friend  of 
my  wife's,  no  doubt  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Yes  ;  we  knew  each  other  as  girls. 

NORA.  And,  only  think !  she  has  taken  this  long 
journey  on  purpose  to  speak  to  you. 

HELMER.    To  speak  to  me ! 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Well,  not  quite — 

NORA.  You  see,  Christina  is  tremendously  clever 
at  accounts,  and  she's  so  anxious  to  work  under  a 
first-rate  man  of  business  in  order  to  learn  still 
more 

HELMER  (to  MRS.  LINDEN)  Very  sensible 
indeed. 

NORA.  And  when  she  heard  you  were  appointed 
manager — it  was  telegraphed,  you  know — she  started 
off  at  once,  and — Torvald  dear,  for  my  sake,  you 
must  do  something  for  Christina.  Now  can't  you  ? 
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HELMER.  It's  not  impossible.  I  presume  you  are 
a  widow? 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Yes. 

HELMER.  And  have  already  had  some  experience 
in  office- work  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.     A  good  deal. 

HELMER.  Well,  then,  it's  very  likely  I  may  find  a 
place  for  you. 

NORA  (clapping  her  hands).  There  now!  There 
now! 

HELMER.  You  have  come  at  a  lucky  moment, 
Mrs.  Linden. 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Oh,  how  can  I  thank  you ? 

HELMER  (smiling).  There  is  no  occasion.  (Puts 
on  his  overcoat?)  But  for  the  present  you  must  excuse 
me 

RANK.  Wait ;  I'll  go  with  you.  (Fetches  his  fur 
coat  from  the  hall  and  warms  it  at  the  fire.} 

NORA.     Don't  be  long,  Torvald  dear. 

HELMER.     Only  an  hour  ;  not  more. 

NORA.     Are  you  going  too,  Christina  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN  (putting  on  her  walking  things). 
Yes ;  I  must  set  about  looking  for  lodgings. 

HELMER.     Then  perhaps  we  can  go  together  ? 

NORA  (helping  her).  What  a  pity  we  haven't  a 
spare  room  for  you  ;  but  it's  impossible 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  shouldn't  think  of  troubling  you. 
Good-bye,  dear  Nora,  and  thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness. 

NORA.  Good-bye  for  a  little  while.  Of  course 
you'll  come  back  this  evening.  And  you  too,  Doctor 
Rank.  What !  If  you're  well  enough  ?  Of  course 
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you'll  be  well  enough.  Only  wrap  up  warmly. 
(They  go  out,  talking,  into  the  hall.  Outside  on  the 
stairs  are  heard  children's  voices?)  There  they  are ! 
There  they  are  !  (She  runs  to  the  door  and  opens  it.} 
Come  in !  Come  in !  (Bends  down  and  kisses  the 
children.}  Oh,  my  sweet  darlings !  Do  you  see 
them,  Christina  ?  Aren't  they  lovely  ? 

RANK.  Don't  let's  stand  here  chattering  in  the 
draught 

H ELMER.  Come,  Mrs.  Linden ;  only  mothers  can 
stand  such  a  temperature. 

(DR.   RANK,   HELMER,  and  MRS.   LINDEN  go 

down     the    stairs;     ANNA    enters    the    room 

with    the  children;    NORA   also,  shutting  the 

door.} 

NORA.  How  fresh  and  bright  you  look !  And 
what  red  cheeks  you  have  !  Like  apples  and  roses. 
(The  children  chatter  to  her  during  the  following?) 
Have  you  had  great  fun  ?  That's  splendid.  Oh, 
really !  You've  been  giving  Emmy  and  Bob  a  ride 
on  your  sledge  ! — both  at  once,  only  think  !  Why, 
you're  quite  a  man,  Ivar.  Oh,  give  her  to  me  a  little, 
Anna.  My  sweet  little  dolly!  (Takes  the  smallest 
from  the  nurse  and  dances  with  her.}  Yes,  yes ; 
mother  will  dance  with  Bob  too.  What !  Did  you 
have  a  game  of  snow-balls?  Oh,  I  wish  I'd  been 
there.  No  ;  leave  them,  Anna  ;  I'll  take  their  things 
off.  Oh,  yes,  let  me  do  it ;  it's  such  fun.  Go  to  the 
nursery;  you  look  frozen.  You'll  find  some  hot  coffee 
on  the  stove. 

(The  NURSE  goes  into  the  room  on  the  left.   NORA 

takes  off  the  children's  things  and  throws  thent 
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down  anywhere,  while  the  children  talk  to  each 
other  and  to  her.} 

Really  !  A  big  dog  ran  after  you  all  the  way  home  ? 
But  he  didn't  bite  you  ?  No ;  dogs  don't  bite  dear 
little  dolly  children.  Don't  peep  into  those  parcels, 
Ivar.  What  is  it  ?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  ? 
Oh,  take  care — it'll  bite  !  What !  Shall  we  have 
a  game  ?  What  shall  we  play  at  ?  Hide-and-seek  ? 
Yes,  let's  play  hide-and-seek.  Bob  shall  hide  first 
Am  I  to  ?  Yes,  let  me  hide  first. 

{She  and  the  children  play,  with  laughter  and 

shouting,  in  the   room  and  the  adjacent  one  to 

the  right.     At  last  NORA  hides  under  the  table; 

the  children  come  rushing  in,  look  for  her,  but 

cannot  find  her,  hear  Jier  half-choked  laughter, 

rush  to  the  table,  lift  up  the  cover  and  see  her. 

Loud  shouts.     She    creeps    out,  as  though    to 

frighten  them.     Fresh  shouts.     Meanwhile  there 

has  been  a  knock  at  the  door  leading  into  the 

hall.     No  one  has  'heard  it.     Now  the  door  is 

half  opened  and  KROGSTAD  appears.     He  waits 

a  little;  the  game  is  renezved.} 

KROGSTAD.     I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Helmer— ; — 

NORA  (with  a  suppressed  cry  turns  round  and  half 

jumps  up).     Ah  !     What  do  you  want  ? 

KROGSTAD.    Excuse  me,  the  outer  door  was  ajar — • 

somebody  must  have  forgotten  to  shut  it 

NORA  (standing  up}.     My  husband  is  not  at  home. 

KROGSTAD.    I  know  it. 

NORA.     Then  what  do  you  want  here  ? 

KROGSTAD.     To  say  a  few  words  to  you. 

NORA.     To  me?    (7i?  the  children,  softly?)     Go  in 
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to  Anna.  What?  No,  the  strange  man  won't  hurt 
mamma.  When  he's  gone  we'll  go  on  playing.  (She 
leads  the  children  into  the  left-Jiand  room,  and  shuts  the 
door  behind  them.  Uneasy,  in  suspense?)  It's  with  me 
you  wish  to  speak  ? 

KROGSTAD.    Yes. 

NORA.     To-day  ?     But  it's  not  the  first  yet— — - 

KROGSTAD.  No,  to-day  is  Christmas  Eve.  It 
will  depend  upon  yourself  whether  you  have  a  merry 
Christmas. 

NORA.  What  do  you  want  ?  I'm  not  ready  to- 
day  

KROGSTAD.  Never  mind  that  just  now.  It's  about 
another  matter.  You  have  a  minute  to  spare  ? 

NORA.     Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  although 

KROGSTAD.  Good.  I  was  sitting  in  the  restaurant 
opposite,  and  I  saw  your  husband  go  down  the 
street. 

NORA.    Well  ? 

KROGSTAD.     With  a  lady. 

NORA.     What  then  ? 

KROGSTAD.  May  I  ask  if  the  lady  was  a  Mrs. 
Linden  ? 

NORA.    Yes. 

KROGSTAD.     Who  has  just  come  to  town? 

NORA.     Yes.     To-day. 

KROGSTAD.  I  believe  she's  an  intimate  friend  of 
yours  ? 

NORA.     Certainly.     But  I  don't  understand 

KROGSTAD.     I  used  to  know  her  too. 

NORA.     I  know  you  did. 

KROGSTAD.      Ah,    you    know    all    about    it !      J 

19 
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thought  as  much.  Now,  frankly,  is  Mrs.  Linden  to 
have  a  place  in  the  Bank  ? 

NORA.  How  dare  you  catechise  me  in  this  way, 
Mr.  Krogstad — you,  a  subordinate  of  my  husband's  ? 
But  since  you  ask,  you  shall  know.  Yes,  Mrs.  Linden 
is  to  be  employed.  And  it's  I  who  recommended 
her,  Mr.  Krogstad.  Now  you  know. 

KROGSTAD.     Then  my  guess  was  right. 

NORA  (walking  up  and  down).  You  see  one  has  a 
little  wee  bit  of  influence.  It  doesn't  follow  because 
one's  only  a  woman  that — when  one  is  in  a  subor- 
dinate position,  Mr.  Krogstad,  one  ought  really  to 
take  care  not  to  offend  anybody  who — hm 

KROGSTAD.     Who  has  influence  ? 

NORA.    Exactly ! 

KROGSTAD  (taking  another  tone).  Mrs.  Helmer, 
will  you  have  the  kindness  to  employ  your  influence 
on  my  behalf? 

NORA.     What  ?     How  do  you  mean  ? 

KROGSTAD.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  sec  that  I 
retain  my  subordinate  position  in  the  Bank  ? 

NORA.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Who  wants  to  take 
it  from  you  ? 

KROGSTAD.  Oh,  you  needn't  pretend  ignorance. 
I  can  very  well  understand  that  it  cannot  be  pleasant 
for  your  friend  to  meet  me;  and  I  can  also  under- 
stand now  for  whose  sake  I  am  to  be  hounded  out. 

NORA.     But  I  assure  you 

KROGSTAD.  Come  now,  once  for  all :  there's  time 
yet,  and  I  advise  you  to  use  your  influence  to  prevent  it 

NORA.  But,  Mr.  Krogstad,  I  have  absolutely  no 
influence. 
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KROGSTAD.     None  ?     I  thought  you  just  said 

NORA.  Of  course  not  in  that  sense.  I  !  How 
should  I  have  such  influence  over  my  husband  ? 

KROGSTAD.  Oh,  I  know  your  husband  from  our 
college  days.  I  don't  think  he's  firmer  than  other 
husbands. 

NORA.  If  you  talk  disrespectfully  of  my  husband, 
I  must  request  you  to  go. 

KROGSTAD.    You  are  bold,  madam. 

NORA.  I'm  afraid  of  you  no  longer.  When  New 
Year's  Day  is  over,  I  shall  soon  be  out  of  the  whole 
business. 

KROGSTAD  (controlling  himself).  Listen  to  me, 
Mrs.  Helmer.  If  need  be,  I  shall  fight  as  though 
for  my  life  to  keep  my  little  place  in  the  Bank. 

NORA.     Yes,  so  it  seems. 

KROGSTAD.  It's  not  only  for  the  money :  that 
matters  least  to  me.  It's  something  else.  Well,  I'd 
better  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Of  course  you 
know,  like  every  one  else,  that  some  years  ago  I — got 
into  trouble. 

NORA.     I  think  I've  heard  something  of  the  sort 

KROGSTAD.  The  matter  never  came  into  court ; 
but  from  that  moment  all  paths  were  barred  to  me. 
Then  I  took  up  the  business  you  know  about  I  was 
obliged  to  grasp  at  something ;  and  I  don't  think  I've 
been  one  of  the  worst.  But  now  I  must  clear  out  of 
it  all.  My  sons  arc  growing  up ;  for  their  sake  I 
must  try  to  win  back  as  much  respectability  as  I 
can.  This  place  in  the  Bank  was  the  first  step  ;  and 
now  your  husband  wants  to  kick  me  off  the  ladder 
back  into  the  mire. 
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NORA.  But  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Krogstad,  I  haven't 
the  power  to  help  you. 

KROGSTAD.  You  haven't  the  will ;  but  I  can 
compel  you. 

NORA.  You  won't  tell  my  husband  that  I  owe  you 
money  ? 

KROGSTAD.     Hm  ;  suppose  I  were  to  ? 

NORA.  It  would  be  shameful  of  you.  {With  tears 
in  her  voiced)  This  secret,  which  is  my  joy  and  my 
pride — that  he  should  learn  it  in  such  an  ugly,  coarse 
way — and  from  you !  It  would  involve  me  in  all  sorts 
of  unpleasantness. 

KROGSTAD.     Only  unpleasantness  ? 

NORA  (hotly).  But  just  do  it  It  will  be  worst 
for  you,  for  then  my  husband  will  see  what  a  bad 
man  you  are,  and  then  you  certainly  won't  keep  your 
place. 

KROGSTAD.  I  asked  if  it  was  only  domestic 
unpleasantness  you  feared  ? 

NORA.  If  my  husband  gets  to  know  about  it,  he 
will  of  course  pay  you  off  at  once,  and  then  we'll 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you. 

KROGSTAD  (stepping  a  pace  nearer}.  Listen,  Mrs. 
Helmer :  either  you  have  a  weak  memory,  or  you 
don't  know  much  about  business.  I  must  make  the 
position  clear  to  you. 

NORA.    How  so  ? 

KROGSTAD.  When  your  husband  was  ill,  you 
came  to  me  to  borrow  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

NORA.     I  knew  of  nobody  else. 

KROGSTAD.     I  promised  to  find  you  the  money 

NORA.     And  you  did  find  it 
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KROGSTAD.  I  promised  to  find  you  the  money, 
under  certain  conditions.  You  were  then  so  much 
taken  up  about  your  husband's  illness,  and  so  eager 
to  have  the  wherewithal  for  your  journey,  that  you 
probably  didn't  give  much  thought  to  the  details. 
Let  me  remind  you  of  them.  I  promised  to  find  you 
the  amount  in  exchange  for  a  note  of  hand  which  I 
drew  up. 

NORA.     Yes,  and  I  signed  it 

KROGSTAD.  Quite  right.  But  then  I  added  a  few 
lines,  making  your  father  security  for  the  debt  Your 
father  was  to  sign  this. 

NORA.     Was  to  ?     He  did  sign  it ! 

KROGSTAD.  I  had  left  the  date  blank.  That  is  to 
say,  your  father  was  himself  to  date  his  signature. 
Do  you  recollect  that  ? 

NORA.     Yes,  I  believe 

KROQSTAD.  Then  I  gave  you  the  paper  to  send 
to  your  father.  Is  not  that  so  ? 

NORA.    Yes. 

KROGSTAD.  And  of  course  you  did  so  at  once  ? 
For  within  five  or  six  days  you  brought  me  back  the 
paper,  signed  by  your  father;  and  I  gave  you  the 
money. 

NORA.  Well?  Haven't  I  made  my  payments 
punctually  ? 

KROGSTAD.  Fairly — yes.  But  to  return  to  the 
point :  You  were  in  great  trouble  at  the  time,  Mrs 
Helmer. 

NORA.     I  was  indeed  ! 

KROGSTAD.     Your  father  was  very  ill,  I  believe  ? 

NORA.     He  was  on  his  death-bed. 
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KROGSTAD.     And  died  soon  after  ? 

NORA.    Yes. 

KROGSTAD.  Tell  me,  Mrs.  Helmer :  do  you 
happen  to  recollect  the  day  of  his  death  ?  The  day 
of  the  month,  I  mean  ? 

NORA.     Father  died  on  the  29th  of  September. 

KROGSTAD.  Quite  correct  I  have  made  in- 
quiries. And  here  comes  in  the  remarkable  point — 
{produces  a  paper]  which  I  cannot  explain. 

NORA.  What  remarkable  point?  I  don't 
know 

KROGSTAD.  The  remarkable  point,  madam,  that 
your  father  signed  this  paper  three  days  after  his  death ! 

NORA.     What !     I  don't  understand 

KROGSTAD.  Your  father  died  on  the  2pth  of 
September.  But  look  here :  he  has  dated  his 
signature  October  2nd  !  Is  not  that  remarkable,  Mrs. 
Helmer?  (NORA  is  silent?)  Can  you  explain  it? 
(NORA  continues  silent?}  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that 
the  words  "  October  2nd  "  and  the  year  are  not  in 
your  father's  handwriting,  but  in  one  which  I  believe 
I  know.  Well,  this  may  be  explained ;  your  father 
may  have  forgotten  to  date  his  signature  ;  and  some- 
body may  have  added  the  date  at  random,  before 
the  fact  of  your  father's  death  was  known.  There's 
nothing  wrong  in  that.  Everything  depends  on  the 
signature.  Of  course  it  is  genuine,  Mrs.  Helmer  ?  It 
was  really  your  father  who,  with  his  own  hand,  wrote 
his  name  here  ? 

NORA  (after  a  short  silence,  throivs  her  head  back 
and  looks  defiantly  at  him}.  No;  /  wrote  father's 
oame  there. 
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KROGSTAD.  Ah!  Are  you  aware,  madam,  that 
that  is  a  dangerous  admission  ? 

NORA.     Why  ?  you'll  soon  get  your  money. 

KROGSTAD.  May  I  ask  you  one  more  question  ? 
Why  did  you  not  send  the  paper  to  your  father  ? 

NORA.  It  was  impossible.  Father  was  ill.  If  I 
had  asked  him  for  his  signature  I  should  have  had 
to  tell  him  why  I  wanted  the  money ;  but  he  was 
so  ill  I  really  could  not  tell  him  that  my  husband's 
life  was  in  danger.  It  was  impossible. 

KROGSTAD.  Then  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  given  up  your  tour. 

NORA.  No,  I  couldn't  do  that ;  my  husband's 
life  depended  on  that  journey.  I  couldn't  give  it  up. 

KROGSTAD.  And  did  you  not  consider  that  you 
were  playing  me  false  ? 

NORA.  That  was  nothing  to  me.  I  didn't  care 
in  the  least  about  you.  I  couldn't  endure  you  for  all 
the  cruel  difficulties  you  made,  although  you  knew 
how  ill  my  husband  was. 

KROGSTAD.  Mrs.  Helmer,  you  have  evidently  nc 
clear  idea  of  what  you  have  really  done.  But  I  can 
assure  you  it  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  worse  that 
made  me  an  outcast  from  society. 

NORA.  You  !  You  want  me  to  believe  that  you 
did  a  brave  thing  to  save  your  wife's  life  ? 

KROGSTAD.     The  law  takes  no  account  of  motives. 

NORA.     Then  it  must  be  a  very  bad  law. 

KROGSTAD.  Bad  or  not,  if  I  lay  this  document 
before  a  court  of  law  you  will  be  condemned  according 
to  law. 

NORA.     I  don't  believe  that     Do  you  mean  to  tell 
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me  that  a  daughter  has  no  right  to  spare  her  dying 
father  anxiety  ? — that  a  wife  has  no  right  to  save  her 
husband's  life?  I  don't  know  much  about  the  law, 
but  I'm  sure  you'll  find,  somewhere  or  another,  that 
that  is  allowed.  And  you  don't  know  that — you,  a 
lawyer  !  You  must  be  a  bad  one,  Mr.  Krogstad. 

KROGSTAD.  Possibly.  But  business — such  business 
as  ours — I  do  understand.  You  believe  that  ?  Very 
well ;  now  do  as  you  please.  But  this  I  may  tell  you, 
that  if  I'm  flung  into  the  gutter  a  second  time,  you 
shall  keep  me  company. 

(Bows  and  goes  out  through  hall.} 

NORA  (stands  a  while  thinking,  then  tosses  her  head}. 
Never !  He  wants  to  frighten  me.  I'm  not  so  foolish 
as  that.  (Begins  folding  the  children's  clothes.  Pauses.} 
But ?  No,  it's  impossible.  I  did  it  for  love! 

CHILDREN  (at  the  door,  left}.  Mamma,  the  strange 
man  has  gone  now. 

NORA.  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  But  don't  tell  any  one 
about  the  strange  man.  Do  you  hear?  Not  even 
papa! 

CHILDREN.  No,  mamma ;  and  now  will  you  play 
with  us  again  ? 

NORA.     No,  no,  not  now. 

CHILDREN.  Oh  do,  mamma ;  you  know  you 
promised. 

NORA.  Yes,  but  I  can't  just  now.  Run  to  the 
nursery ;  I've  so  much  to  do.  Run  along,  run  along, 
and  be  good,  my  darlings  !  (She  pushes  them  gently 
into  the  inner  room,  and  closes  the  door  behind  them. 
Sits  on  the  sofa,  embroiders  a  few  stitches,  but  soon 
pauses.}  No !  (  Throws  down  work,  rises,  goes  to  the 
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hall  door  and  calls  out.}  Ellen,  bring  in  the  Christmas- 
tree  !  (Goes  to  table,  left,  and  opens  the  drawer;  again 
pauses?)  No,  it's  quite  impossible  ! 

ELLEN  (with  Christmas-tree}.  Where  shall  I  stand 
it,  ma'am  ? 

NORA.     There,  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

ELLEN.     Shall  I  bring  in  anything  else  ? 

NORA.     No,  thank  you,  I  have  all  I  want 
(ELLEN  having  put  dozvn  the  tree,  goes  out.} 

NORA  (busy  dressing  the  tree}.  There  must  be  a 
candle  here,  and  flowers  there.  The  horrid  man ! 
Nonsense,  nonsense !  there's  nothing  in  it  The 
Christmas-tree  shall  be  beautiful.  I'll  do  every- 
thing to  please  you,  Torvald  ;  I'll  sing  and  dance, 

and 

(Enter  HELMER  by  the  hall  door,  with  bundle  oj 
documents?} 

NORA.     Oh  !     You're  back  already  ? 

HELMER.     Yes.     Has  anybody  been  here  ? 

NORA.     Here  ?     No. 

HELMER.  Curious!  I  saw  Krogstad  come  out  of 
the  house. 

NORA.  Did  you?  Oh,  yes,  by-the-bye,  he  was 
here  for  a  minute. 

HELMER.  Nora,  I  can  see  by  your  manner  that 
he  has  been  asking  you  to  put  in  a  good  word  for 
him? 

NORA.     Yes. 

HELMER.  And  you  were  to  do  it  of  your  own 
accord  ?  You  were  to  say  nothing  to  me  of  his 
having  been  here  1  Didn't  he  suggest  that  too? 

NORA,     Yes,  Torvald ;  but 
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HELMER.  Nora,  Nora!  And  you  could  con- 
descend to  that !  To  speak  to  such  a  man,  to  make 
him  a  promise!  And  then  to  tell  me  an  untruth 
about  it ! 

NORA.     An  untruth  ! 

HELMER.  Didn't  you  say  nobody  had  been  here  ? 
(Threatens  with  his  finger?)  My  little  bird  must 
never  do  that  again  !  A  song-bird  must  never  sing 
false  notes.  (Puts  his  arm  round  her.)  That's  so,  isn't 
it  ?  Yes,  I  was  sure  of  it.  (Lets  Jier  go.}  And  now 
we'll  say  no  more  about  it  (Sits  down  before  the  fire.) 
Oh,  how  cosy  and  quiet  it  is  here !  (Glances  into  his 
documents.) 

NORA  (busy  with  the  tree,  after  a  short  silence}. 
Torvald. 

HELMER.    Yes. 

NORA.  I'm  looking  forward  so  much  to  the  Stcn- 
borg's  fancy  ball  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

HELMER.  And  I'm  on  tenterhooks  to  see  what 
surprise  you  have  in  store  for  me. 

NORA.     Oh,  it's  too  tiresome ! 

HELMER.    What  is  ? 

NORA.  I  can't  think  of  anything  good.  Every- 
thing seems  so  foolish  and  meaningless. 

HELMER.     Has  little  Nora  made  that  discovery  ? 

NORA  (behind  his  chair,  ivitJi  her  arms  on  the  back}, 
Are  you  very  busy,  Torvald  ? 

HELMER.    Well 

NORA.     What  sort  of  papers  are  those  ? 

HELMER.    Bank  business. 

NORA.     Already  ? 

HELMER.     I  got  the  retiring  manager  to  let  me 
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make  some  changes  in  the  staff,  and  so  forth.  This 
will  occupy  Christmas  week.  Everything  will  be 
straight  by  the  New  Year. 

NORA.     Then  that's  why  that  poor  Krogstad 

HELMER.    Hm. 

NORA  (still  leaning  over  the  chair  back  and  slowly 
stroking  his  hair).  If  you  hadn't  been  so  very  busy  I 
should  have  asked  you  a  great,  great  favour,  Torvald. 

HELMER.     What  can  it  be  ?     Let's  hear  it 

NORA.  Nobody  has  such  exquisite  taste  as  you; 
and  I  should  so  love  to  look  well  at  the  fancy  ball. 
Torvald,  dear,  couldn't  you  take  me  in  hand,  and 
settle  what  I'm  to  be,  and  arrange  my  costume  for 
me  ? 

HELMER.  Aha  !  So  my  wilful  little  woman  is  at 
a  loss,  and  making  signals  of  distress. 

NORA.  Yes,  please,  Torvald.  I  can't  get  on  with- 
out you. 

HELMER.  Well,  well,  I'll  think  it  over,  and  we'll 
soon  hit  upon  something. 

NORA.  Oh,  how  good  that  is  of  you  !  (Goes  to  the 
tree  again;  pause?}  How  well  the  red  flowers  show. 
Tell  me,  was  it  anything  so  very  dreadful  this  Krog- 
stad got  into  trouble  about  ? 

HELMER.  Forgery,  that's  all.  Don't  you  know 
what  that  means  ? 

NORA.     Mayn't  he  have  been  driven  to  it  by  need  ? 

HELMER.  Yes,  or  like  so  many  others,  he  may 
have  done  it  in  pure  heedlcssncss.  I'm  not  so  hard- 
hearted as  to  condemn  a  man  absolutely  for  a  single 
fault. 

NORA.     No,  surely  not,  Torvald. 
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HELMER.  Many  a  man  can  retrieve  his  character, 
if  he  owns  his  crime  and  takes  the  punishment 

NORA.     Crime  ? 

HELMER.  But  Krogstad  didn't  do  that  He 
resorted  to  tricks  and  dodges,  and  it's  that  that  has 
corrupted  him. 

NORA.     Do  you  think  that ? 

HELMER.  Just  think  how  a  man  with  a  thing  of 
that  sort  on  his  conscience  must  be  always  lying  and 
canting  and  shamming.  Think  of  the  mask  he  must 
wear  even  towards  his  own  wife  and  children.  It's 
worst  for  the  children,  Nora ! 

NORA.     Why  ? 

HELMER.  Because  such  a  dust-cloud  of  lies  poisons 
and  contaminates  the  whole  air  of  home.  Every 
breath  the  children  draw  contains  some  germ  of  evil. 

NORA  (closer  behind  him}.     Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

HELMER.  As  a  lawyer,  my  dear,  I've  seen  it  often 
enough.  Nearly  all  cases  of  early  corruption  may  be 
traced  to  lying  mothers. 

NORA.     Why — mothers  ? 

HELMER.  It  generally  comes  from  the  mother's 
side;  but  of  course  the  father's  influence  may  act  in 
the  same  way.  And  this  Krogstad  has  been  poison- 
ing his  own  children  for  years  past  by  a  life  of  lies 
and  hypocrisy — that's  why  I  call  him  morally  ruined. 
(Stretches  out  his  hands  towards  her.}  So  my  sweet 
little  Nora  must  promise  not  to  plead  his  cause. 
Shake  hands  upon  it  Come,  come,  what's  this? 
Give  me  your  hand.  That's  right  Then  it's  a 
bargain.  I  assure  you  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  me  to  work  with  him.  It  gives  me  a  positive 
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sense  of  physical  discomfort  to  come  in  contact  with 
such  people. 

(NORA  snatches  her  hand  away,  and  moves  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Christmas-tree?) 

NORA.  How  warm  it  is  here  ;  and  I  have  so  much 
to  do. 

HELMER.  Yes,  and  I  must  try  to  get  some  of 
of  these  papers  looked  through  before  dinner ;  and 
I'll  think  over  your  costume  too.  Perhaps  I  may 
even  find  something  to  hang  in  gilt  paper  on  the 
Christmas-tree!  (Lays  his  hand  on  her  head?]  My 
precious  little  song-bird ! 

(He  goes  into  his  room  and  shuts  the  door  behind 
him.} 

NORA  (softly,  after  a  pause?)  It  can't  be.  It's  im- 
possible. It  must  be  impossible  ! 

ANNA  (at  the  door,  left).  The  little  ones  are 
begging  so  prettily  to  come  to  mamma. 

NORA.  No,  no,  don't  let  them  come  to  me  !  Keep 
them  with  you,  Anna. 

ANNA.     Very  well,  ma'am.     (Shuts  the  door?) 

NORA  (pale  with  terror).  Corrupt  my  children  ! — 
Poison  my  home  !  (Short  pause.  She  raises  her  head.} 
It's  not  true  1  It  can  never,  never  be  true  1 
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Second. 

(The  same  room.  In  the  corner,  beside  the  piano,  stands  the 
Christmas-tree,  stripped,  and  with  the  candles  burnt  out, 
NORA'S  out-door  things  lie. on  the  sofa.} 

(NORA  discovered,  walking  about  restlessly.  She  stops  by  the 
sofa,  takes  up  her  cloak,  then  lays  it  down  again.) 

NORA.  There's  somebody  coming.  (Goes  to  hall 
door,  listens.}  Nobody ;  nobody's  likely  to  come 
to-day,  Christmas-day;  nor  to-morrow  either.  But 

perhaps (Opens  the  door  and  looks  out.}     No, 

nothing  in  the  letter-box ;  quite  empty.  (Comes 
forward.)  Stuff  and  nonsense !  Of  course  he  only 
meant  to  frighten  me.  There's  no  fear  of  any  such 
thing.  It's  impossible  !  Why,  I  have  three  little 
children. 

(Enter  ANNA  from  the  left  with  a  large  cardboard 
box?) 

ANNA.  At  last  I've  found  the  box  with  the  fancy 
dress. 

NORA.     Thanks,  put  it  down  on  the  table. 

ANNA  (does  so).     But  it's  very  much  out  of  order. 

NORA.  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  tear  it  into  a  hundred 
thousand  pieces. 

ANNA.  Oh,  no.  It  can  easily  be  put  to  rights- 
just  a  little  patience. 

NORA.     I'll  go  and  get  Mrs.  Linden  to  help  me. 
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ANNA.  Going  out  again  ?  In  such  weather  as 
this  !  You'll  catch  cold,  ma'am,  and  be  ill. 

NORA.  Worse  things  might  happen.  What  are 
the  children  doing  ? 

ANNA.  They're  playing  with  their  Christmas 
presents,  poor  little  dears  ;  but 

NORA.     Do  they  often  ask  for  me  ? 

ANNA.  You  see  they've  been  so  used  to  having 
their  mamma  with  them. 

NORA.  Yes  ;  but  Anna,  in  future  I  can't  have 
them  so  much  with  me. 

ANNA.     Well,  little  children  get  used  to  anything. 

NORA.  Do  you  think  they  do  ?  Do  you  believe 
they  would  forget  their  mother  if  she  went  quite 
away  ? 

ANNA.     Gracious  me !     Quite  away  ? 

NORA.  Tell  me,  Anna I've  so  often  won- 
dered about  it — how  could  you  bring  yourself  to  give 
your  child  up  to  strangers  ? 

ANNA.  I  had  to  when  I  came  to  nurse  my 
little  Miss  Nora. 

NORA.  But  how  could  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  it? 

ANNA.  When  I  had  the  chance  of  such  a  good 
place  ?  A  poor  girl  who's  been  in  trouble  must 
take  what  comes.  That  wicked  man  did  nothing 
for  me. 

NORA.  But  your  daughter  must  have  forgotten 
you. 

ANNA.  Oh,  no,  ma'am,  that  she  hasn't  She 
wrote  to  me  both  when  she  was  confirmed  and  when 
she  was  married. 
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NORA  (embracing  her).  Dear  old  Anna — you  were 
a  good  mother  to  me  when  I  was  little. 

ANNA.  My  poor  little  Nora  had  no  mother  but 
me. 

NORA.     And    if  my  little   ones  had  nobody  else, 

I'm  sure  you  would Nonsense,  nonsense  !    (Opens 

the  box.)     Go  in  to  the  children.     Now  I  must 

To-morrow  you  shall  see  how  beautiful  I'll  be. 

ANNA.  I'm  sure  there  will  be  no  one  at  the  ball 
so  beautiful  as  my  Miss  Nora.  (She  goes  into  the 
room  on  the  left.) 

NORA  (takes  the  costume  out  of  t/te  box,  but  soon 
throws  it  down  again).  Oh,  if  I  dared  go  out.  If  only 
nobody  would  come.  If  only  nothing  would  happen 
here  in  the  meantime.  Rubbish  ;  nobody  will  come 
Only  not  to  think.  What  a  delicious  muff!  Beauti- 
ful gloves,  beautiful  gloves  !  Away  with  it  all — away 
with  it  all !  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six — (with 
a  scream)  Ah,  there  they  come — (goes  towards  the 
door,  then  stands  undecidedly). 

(MRS.  LINDEN  enters  from  the  hall,  where  she  has 
taken  off  her  things?) 

NORA.  Oh,  it's  you,  Christina.  Is  nobody  else 
there  ?  How  delightful  of  you  to  come. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  hear  you  called  at  my  lodgings. 

NORA.  Yes,  I  was  just  passing.  I  did  so  want 
you  to  help  me.  Let's  sit  here  on  the  sofa — so. 
To-morrow  evening  there's  to  be  a  fancy  ball  at 
Consul  Stenborg's  overhead,  and  Torvald  wants  me 
to  appear  as  a  Neapolitan  fisher-girl,  and  dance  the 
tarantella;  I  learned  it  at  Capri. 

MRS.  LINDEN.     I  see — quite  a  performance. 
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NORA.  Yes,  Torvald  wishes  it.  Look,  this  is  the 
costume.  Torvald  had  it  made  for  me  in  Italy;  but 
now  it's  all  so  torn,  I  don't  know 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Oh  !  We'll  soon  set  that  to  rights. 
It's  only  the  trimming  that's  got  loose  here  and  there. 
Have  you  a  needle  and  thread  ?  Ah,  here's  the  very 
thing. 

NORA.     Oh,  how  kind  of  you. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  So  you're  to  be  in  costume  to- 
morrow, Nora?  I'll  tell  you  what — I  shall  come  in 
for  a  moment  to  see  you  in  all  your  glory.  But  I've 
quite  forgotten  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasant  evening 
yesterday. 

NORA  (rises  and  walks  across  room}.  Oh,  yester- 
day, it  didn't  seem  so  pleasant  as  usual.  You  should 
have  come  a  Tittle  sooner,  Christina.  Torvald  has 
certainly  the  art  of  making  home  bright  and  beauti- 
ful. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  You  too,  I  should  think,  or  you 
wouldn't  be  your  father's  daughter.  But  tell  me — 
is  Doctor  Rank  always  so  depressed  as  he  was 
last  evening  ? 

NORA.  No,  yesterday  it  was  particularly  striking. 
You  see  he  has  a  terrible  ilmess.  He  has  spinal  con- 
sumption, poor  fellow.  They  say  his  father  led  a 
terrible  life — kept  mistresses  and  all  sorts  of  things — 
so  the  son  has  been  sickly  from  his  childhood,  you 
understand. 

MRS.  LINDEN  (lets  her  sewing  fall  into  her  lap\ 
Why,  my  darling  Nora,  how  do  you  learn  such 
things? 

NORA  (walking).  Oh !  When  one  has  three 

ii 
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children,  one  has  visits  from  women  who  know 
something  of  medicine — and  they  talk  of  this  and 
that. 

MRS.  LINDEN  {goes  on  sewing ;  a  short  pause). 
Does  Doctor  Rank  come  here  every  day  ? 

NORA.  Every  day.  He's  been  Torvald's  friend 
from  boyhood,  and  he's  a  good  friend  of  mine  too. 
Doctor  Rank  is  quite  one  of  the  family. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  But  tell  me — is  he  quite  sincere  ? 
I  mean,  doesn't  he  like  to  say  flattering  things  to 
people  ? 

NORA.  On  the  contrary.  Why  should  you  think 
so? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  When  you  introduced  us  yester- 
day he  declared  he  had  often  heard  my  name;  but 
I  noticed  your  husband  had  no  notion  who  I  was. 
How  could  Dr.  Rank ? 

NORA.  Yes,  he  was  quite  right,  Christina.  You 
see,  Torvald  loves  me  so  indescribably,  he  wants  to 
have  me  all  to  himself,  as  he  says.  When  we  were 
first  married  he  was  almost  jealous  if  I  even  men- 
tioned one  of  the  people  at  home ;  so  I  naturally  let 
it  alone.  But  I  often  talk  to  Doctor  Rank  about  the 
old  times,  for  he  likes  to  hear  about  thero. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Listen  to  me,  Nora !  You're  still 
a  child  in  many  ways.  I'm  older  than  you,  and 
have  had  more  experience.  I'll  tell  you  something: 
You  ought  to  get  clear  of  the  whole  affair  with 
Doctor  Rank. 

NORA.     What  affair  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  You  were  talking  yesterday  of  a 
rich  admirer  who  was  to  find  you  money 
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NORA.  Yes,  one  who  never  existed,  worse  luck. 
What  then  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Has  Doctor  Rank  money? 

NORA.     Yes,  he  has. 

MRS.  LINDEN.     And  nobody  to  provide  for  ? 

NORA.     Nobody.     But 

MRS.  LINDEN.     And  he  comes  here  every  day? 

NORA.     Yes,  every  day. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  should  have  thought  he'd  have 
had  better  taste. 

NORA.     I  don't  understand  you. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Don't  pretend,  Nora.  Do  you 
suppose  I  don't  guess  who  lent  you  the  twelve 
hundred  dollars  ? 

NORA.  Are  you  out  of  your  senses  ?  You  think 
that!  A  friend  who  comes  here  every  day!  How 
painful  that  would  be ! 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Then  it  really  is  not  he? 

NORA.  No,  I  assure  you.  It  never  for  a  moment 

occurred  to  me Besides,  at  that  time  he  had 

nothing  to  lend ;  he  came  into  his  property 
afterwards. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Well,  I  believe  that  was  lucky  for 
you,  Nora  dear. 

NORA.  No,  really,  it  would  never  have  struck 
me  to  ask  Dr.  Rank.  But  I'm  certain  that  if  I 
did 

MRS.  LINDEN.     But  of  course  you  never  would  ? 

NORA.  Of  course  not  It's  inconceivable  that  it 
should  ever  be  necessary.  But  I'm  quite  sure  that  if 
I  spoke  to  Dr.  Rank 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Behind  your  husband's  back  ? 
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NORA.  I  must  get  out  of  the  other  thing  ;  that's 
behind  his  back  too.  I  must  get  out  of  that. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Yes,  yes,  I  told  you  so  yesterday ; 
but 

NORA  (walking  up  and  down).  A  man  can  manage 
these  things  much  better  than  a  woman. 

MRS.  LINDEN.     One's  own  husband,  yes. 

NORA.  Nonsense.  (Stands  still.}  When  every- 
thing is  paid,  one  gets  back  the  paper  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Of  course. 

NORA.  And  can  tear  it  into  a  hundred  thousand 
pieces,  and  burn  it,  the  nasty,  filthy  thing ! 

MRS.  LINDEN  (looks  at  her  fixedly,  lays  down  her 
work,  and  rises  slowly}.  Nora,  you're  hiding  some- 
thing from  me. 

NORA.     Can  you  see  it  in  my  face  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Something  has  happened  since 
yesterday  morning.  Nora,  what  is  it  ? 

NORA  (going  towards  her}.    Christina (Listens.} 

Hush !  There's  Torvald  coming  home.  Here,  go 
into  the  nursery.  Torvald  can't  bear  to  see  dress- 
making. Get  Anna  to  help  you. 

MRS.  LINDEN  (gathers  some  of  the  things  together). 
Very  well ;  but  I  shan't  go  away  until  you've  told  me 
all  about  it. 

(She  goes  out  to  the  left,  as  HELMER  enters  from 
the  hall.} 

NORA  (runs  to  meet  him}.  Oh,  how  I've  been 
longing  for  you  to  come,  Torvald  dear ! 

HELMER.     Was  the  dressmaker  here  ? 

NORA.  No,  Christina.  She's  helping  me  with  my 
costume.  You'll  see  how  nice  I  shall  look. 
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HELMER.  Yes,  wasn't  that  a  lucky  thought  of 
mine  ? 

NORA.  Splendid.  But  isn't  it  good  of  me,  too, 
to  have  given  in  to  you  ? 

HELMER  (takes  her  under  the  chin}.  Good  of  you  ! 
To  give  in  to  your  own  husband  ?  Well  well,  you 
little  madcap,  I  know  you  don't  mean  it.  But  I 
won't  disturb  you.  I  daresay  you  want  to  be  "  trying 
on." 

NORA.     And  you're  going  to  work,  I  suppose  ? 

HELMER.  Yes  (slwws  her  a  bundle  of  papers). 
Look  here  {goes  toward  his  room).  I've  just  come 
from  the  Bank. 

NORA.     Torvald. 

HELMER  (stopping).    Yes  ? 

NORA.  If  your  little  squirrel  were  to  beg  you 
for  something  so  prettily 

HELMER.    Well  ? 

NORA.     Would  you  do  it  ? 

HELMER.     I  must  know  first  what  it  is. 

NORA.  The  squirrel  would  skip  about  and  play 
all  sorts  of  tricks  if  you  would  only  be  nice  and  kind. 

HELMER.     Come,  then,  out  with  it. 

NORA.  Your  lark  would  twitter  from  morning  till 
night 

HELMER.     Oh,  that  she  does  in  any  case. 

NORA.  I'll  be  an  elf  and  dance  in  the  moonlight 
for  you,  Torvald. 

HELMER.  Nora, — you  can't  mean  what  you  were 
hinting  at  this  morning? 

NORA  (coming  nearer}.  Yes,  Torvald,  I  beg  and 
implore  you. 
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HELMER.  Have  you  really  the  courage  to  begin 
that  again  ? 

NORA.  Yes,  yes ;  for  my  sake,  you  must  let 
Krogstad  keep  his  place  in  the  Bank. 

HELMER.  My  dear  Nora,  it's  his  place  I  intend 
for  Mrs.  Linden. 

NORA.  Yes,  that's  so  good  of  you.  But  instead  of 
Krogstad,  you  could  dismiss  some  other  clerk. 

HELMER.  Why,  this  is  incredible  obstinacy! 
Because  you  thoughtlessly  promised  to  put  in  a  word 
for  him,  I  am  to 

NORA.  It's  not  that,  Torvald.  It's  for  your  own 
sake.  This  man  writes  for  the  most  scurrilous  news- 
papers ;  you  said  so  yourself.  He  can  do  you  such 
a  lot  of  harm.  I'm  terribly  afraid  of  him. 

HELMER.  Oh,  I  understand ;  it's  old  recollections 
that  are  frightening  you. 

NORA.     What  do  you  mean  ? 

HELMER.     Of  course  you're  thinking  of  your  father. 

NORA.  Yes,  of  course.  Only  think  of  the  shame- 
ful things  wicked  people  used  to  write  about  father. 
I  believe  they'd  have  got  him  dismissed  if  you  hadn't 
been  sent  to  look  into  the  thing,  and  been  kind  to 
him  and  helped  him. 

HELMER.  My  dear  Nora,  between  your  father  and 
me  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Your 
father  was  not  altogether  unimpeachable.  I  am  ;  and 
I  hope  to  remain  so. 

NORA.  Oh,  no  one  knows  what  wicked  men  can 
hit  upon.  We  could  live  so  happily  now,  in  our 
cosy,  quiet  home,  you  and  I  and  the  children,  Tor- 
vald !  That's  why  I  beg  and  implore  you 
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HELMER.  And  it's  just  by  pleading  his  cause  that 
you  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  keep  him.  It's 
already  known  at  the  Bank  that  I  intend  to  dismiss 
Krogstad.  If  it  were  now  reported  that  the  new 
manager  let  himself  be  turned  round  his  wife's  little 
finger 

NORA.     What  then  ? 

HELMER.  Oh,  nothing,  so  long  as  a  wilful 
woman  can  have  her  way — I  am  to  make  myself  the 
laughing-stock  of  every  one,  and  set  people  saying 
I'm  under  petticoat  government  ?  Take  my  word  for 
it,  I  should  soon  feel  the  consequences.  And  besides, 
there's  one  thing  that  makes  Krogstad  impossible  for 
me  to  work  with. 

NORA.     What  thing  ? 

HELMER.  I  could  perhaps  have  overlooked  his 
shady  character  at  a  pinch 

NORA.     Yes,  couldn't  you,  Torvald  ? 

HELMER.  And  I  hear  he's  good  at  his  work.  But 
the  fact  is,  he  was  a  college  chum  of  mine — there  was 
one  of  those  rash  friendships  between  us  that  one  so 
often  repents  of  later.  I  don't  mind  confessing  it — 
he  calls  me  by  my  Christian  name;1  and  he  insists  on 
doing  it  even  when  others  are  present  He  delights 
in  putting  on  airs  of  familiarity — Torvald  here,  Tor- 
vald there !  I  assure  you  it's  most  painful  to  me. 
He  would  make  my  position  at  the  Bank  perfectly 
unendurable. 

NORA.     Torvald,  you're  not  serious  ? 

HELMER.    No?    Why  not? 

1  In  the  original,  "  We  say  'thou  '  to  each  other." 
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NORA.     That's  such  a  petty  reason. 

HELMER.  What !  Petty !  Do  you  consider  me 
petty  ? 

NORA.  No,  on  the  contrary,  Torvald  dear  ;  and 
that's  just  why 

HELMER.  Never  mind,  you  call  my  motives  petty; 
then  I  must  be  petty  too.  Petty !  Very  well.  Now 
we'll  put  an  end  to  this,  once  for  all.  (Goes  to  the  door 
into  the  hall  and  calls)  Ellen  ! 

NORA.     What  do  you  want  ? 

HELMER  (searching  among  his  papers}.  To  settle 
the  thing.  (ELLEN  enters.)  There,  take  this  letter, 
give  it  to  a  messenger.  See  that  he  takes  it  at  once. 
The  address  is  on  it  Here's  the  money. 

ELLEN.     Very  well,  sir.     (Goes  with  the  letter.) 

HELMER  (putting  his  papers  together).  There, 
Madam  Obstinacy. 

NORA  (breathless).  Torvald,  what  was  in  that 
letter? 

HELMER.    Krogstad's  dismissal. 

NORA.  Call  it  back  again,  Torvald  !  There's  still 
time.  Oh,  Torvald,  get  it  back  again  !  For  my  sake, 
for  your  own,  for  the  children's  sake !  Do  you  hear, 
Torvald?  Do  it  You  don't  know  what  that  letter 
may  bring  upon  us  all. 

HELMER.     Too  late. 

NORA.     Yes,  too  late. 

HELMER.  My  dear  Nora,  I  forgive  your  anxiety, 
though  it's  anything  but  flattering  to  me.  Why 
should  I  be  afraid  of  a  blackguard  scribbler's  spite? 
But  I  forgive  you  all  the  same,  for  it's  a  proof  of  your 
great  love  for  me.  (Takes  her  in  his  arms)  That's 
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as  it  should  be,  my  own  dear  Nora.  Let  what  will 
happen — when  the  time  comes,  I  shall  have  strength 
and  courage  enough.  You  shall  see ;  my  shoulders 
are  broad  enough  to  bear  the  whole  burden. 

NORA  (terror-struck}.  What  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

HELMER.    The  whole  burden,  I  say. 

NORA  (with  decision).  That  you  shall  never,  never 
do! 

HELMER.  Very  well ;  then  we'll  share  it,  Nora,  as 
man  and  wife.  (Petting  her.}  Are  you  satisfied 
now?  Come,  come,  come,  don't  look  like  a  scared 
dove.  It  is  all  nothing — fancy.  Now  you  must  play  the 
tarantella  through  and  practise  with  the  tambourine. 
I  shall  sit  in  my  inner  room  and  shut  both  doors,  so 
that  I  shall  hear  nothing.  You  can  make  as  much 
noise  as  you  please.  (Turns  round  in  doorway?) 
And  when  Rank  comes,  just  tell  him  where  I'm  to  be 
found.  (He  nods  to  her,  and  goes  with  his  papers  into 
his  room,  closing  the  door.} 

NORA  (bewildered  with  terror,  stands  as  though 
rooted  to  tJte  ground,  and  whispers'}.  He  would  do  it. 
Yes,  he  would  do  it.  He  would  do  it,  in  spite  of  all 
the  world.  No,  never  that,  never,  never  !  Anything 
rather  than  that !  Oh,  for  some  way  of  escape ! 

What  to  do!     (Hall  bell  rings.}     Doctor  Rank ! 

Anything  rather  than  that — anything,  anything ! 

(NORA  draws  her  hands  over  her  face,  pulls  herself 
together,  goes  to  the  door  and  opens  it.  RANK 
stands  outside  hanging  up  his  great -coat. 
During  the  following  it  grows  dark.} 

NORA.     Good  afternoon,  Dr.  Rank.     I  knuw  you 
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by  your  ring.  But  you  mustn't  go  to  Torvald  now. 
I  believe  he's  busy. 

RANK.    And  you  ? 

NORA.  Oh,  you  know  very  well,  I've  always  time 
for  you. 

RANK.  Thank  you.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  your 
kindness  as  long  as  I  can  ! 

NORA.     What  do  you  mean  ?    As  long  as  you  can  ? 

RANK.     Yes.     Does  that  frighten  you  ? 

NORA.  I  think  it's  an  odd  expression.  Do  you 
expect  anything  to  happen  ? 

RANK.  Something  I  have  long  been  prepared  for ; 
but  I  didn't  think  it  would  come  so  soon. 

NORA  (seizing  his  arm).  What  is  it,  Dr.  Rank  ? 
You  must  tell  me. 

RANK  (sitting  down  by  the  stove}.  I  am  running 
down  hill.  There's  no  help  for  it 

NORA  (draws  a  long  breath  of  relief  \    It's  you ? 

RANK.  Who  else  should  it  be? — Why  lie  to 
oneself?  I'm  the  most  wretched  of  all  my  patients, 
Mrs.  Helmer.  I've  been  auditing  my  life  account 
— bankrupt !  Before  a  month  is  over  I  shall  lie 
rotting  in  the  churchyard. 

NORA.     Oh !     What  an  ugly  way  to  talk  ! 

RANK.  The  thing  itself  is  so  confoundedly  ugly, 
you  see.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  so  many  other  ugly 
things  have  to  be  gone  through  fiist  There's  one 
last  investigation  to  be  made,  and  when  that's  over  I 
shall  know  exactly  when  the  break-up  will  begin. 
There's  one  thing  I  want  to  say  to  you :  Helmer's 
delicate  nature  shrinks  so  from  all  that  is  horrible ; 
I  will  not  have  him  in  my  sick  room. 
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NORA.     But,  Doctor  Rank 

RANK.  I  won't  have  him,  I  say — not  on  any 
account !  I  shall  lock  my  door  against  him.  As 
soon  as  I've  ascertained  the  worst,  I  shall  send  you 
my  visiting-card  with  a  black  cross  on  it ;  and 
then  you'll  know  that  the  horror  has  begun. 

NORA.  Why,  you're  perfectly  unreasonable  to-day; 
and  I  did  so  want  you  to  be  in  a  really  good  humour. 

RANK.  With  death  staring  me  in  the  face  ?  And 
to  suffer  thus  for  another's  sin !  Where's  the  justice 
of  it  ?  And  in  every  family  you  can  sec  some  such 
inexorable  retribution. 

NORA  (stopping  her  ears}.  Nonsense,  nonsense ; 
now  cheer  up. 

RANK.  Well,  after  all,  the  whole  thing's  only  worth 
laughing  at.  My  poor  innocent  spine  must  do 
penance  for  my  father's  wild  oats. 

NORA  (at  table,  left},  I  suppose  he  was  too  fond  of 
asparagus  and  Strasbourg  pate",  wasn't  he  ? 

RANK.     Yes  ;  and  truffles. 

NORA.  Yes,  truffles,  to  be  sure.  And  oysters,  1 
believe  ? 

RANK.     Yes,  oysters  ;  oysters,  of  course. 

NORA.  And  then  all  the  port  and  champagne ! 
It's  sad  all  these  good  things  should  attack  the  spine. 

RANK.  Especially  when  the  spine  attacked  never 
had  any  good  of  them. 

NORA.     Yes,  that's  the  worst  of  it 

RANK  (looks  at  her  searcliingly).     Hm— 

NORA  (a  moment  later}.     Why  did  you  smile  ? 

RANK.     No  ;  it  was  you  that  laughed. 

NORA.     No  ;  it  was  you  that  smiled,  Doctor  Rank, 
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RANK  (standing  up}.     You're  deeper  than  I  thought 

NORA,     I'm  in  such  a  crazy  mood  to-day. 

RANK.    So  it  seems. 

NORA  (with  her  hands  on  his  shoulders).  Dear, 
dear  Dr.  Rank,  death  shall  not  take  you  away  from 
Torvald  and  me. 

RANK.  Oh,  you'll  easily  get  over  the  loss.  The 
absent  are  soon  forgotten. 

NORA  (looks  at  him  anxiously}.     Do  you  think  so  ? 

RANK.     People  make  fresh  ties,  and  then 

NORA.     Who  make  fresh  ties  ? 

RANK.  You  and  Helmer  will,  when  I'm  gone. 
You  yourself  are  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  it  seems 
to  me.  What  was  that  Mrs.  Linden  doing  here 
yesterday  ? 

NORA.  Oh,  you're  surely  not  jealous  of  Chris- 
tina? 

RANK.  Yes,  I  am.  She  will  be  my  successor  in 
this  house.  When  I'm  gone,  this  woman  will  per- 
haps  

NORA.     Hush !     Not  so  loud  ;  she's  in  there. 

RANK.     To-day  as  well  ?     You  see  ! 

NORA.  Only  to  put  my  costume  in  order — how 
unreasonable  you  arc !  (Sits  on  sofa.}  Now  do  be 
good,  Dr.  Rank!  To-morrow  you  shall  see  how 
beautifully  I'll  dance ;  and  then  you  may  fancy  that 
I'm  doing  it  all  to  please  you — and  of  course  Torvald 
as  well.  (Takes  -various  things  out  of  box?)  Dr.  Rank, 
sit  here,  and  I'll  show  you  something. 

RANK  (sitting).     What  is  it  ? 

NORA.     Look  here.     Look ! 

RANK.     Silk  stockings. 
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NORA.  Flesh-coloured.  Aren't  they  lovely  ?  Oh, 
it's  so  dark  here  now ;  but  to-morrow — No,  no,  no, 
you  must  only  look  at  the  feet  Oh,  well,  I  suppose 
you  may  look  at  the  rest  too. 

RANK.    Hm 

NORA.  What  are  you  looking  so  critical  about? 
Do  you  think  they  won't  fit  me  ? 

RANK.  I  can't  possibly  have  any  valid  opinion  on 
that  point 

NORA  (looking  at  him  a  moment}.  For  shame! 
(Hits  him  lightly  on  the  ear  with  the  stockings?)  Take 
that  (Rolls  them  up  again?) 

RANK.     And  what  other  wonders  am  I  to  see  ? 

NORA.  You  shan't  see  any  more,  for  you  don't 
behave  nicely.  (She  hums  a  little  and  searches  among 
the  things?) 

RANK  (after  a  short  silence).  When  I  sit  here 
gossiping  with  you,  I  simply  can't  imagine  what 
would  have  become  of  me  if  I  had  never  entered 
this  house. 

NORA  (smiling).  Yes,  I  think  you  do  feel  at  home 
with  us. 

RANK  (more  softly — looking  straight  before  him}. 
And  now  to  have  to  leave  it  all 

NORA.     Nonsense.     You  shan't  leave  us. 

RANK  (in  the  same  tone}.  And  not  to  be  able  to 
leave  behind  the  slightest  token  of  gratitude  ;  scarcely 
even  a  passing  regret — nothing  but  an  empty  place, 
that  can  be  filled  by  the  first  comer. 

NORA.    And  if  I  were  to  ask  you  for ?     No 

RANK.     For  what  ? 

NORA.     For  a  great  proof  of  your  friendship. 
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RANK.     Yes — yes? 

NORA.     No,  I  mean — for  a  very,  very  great  service. 

RANK.  Would  you  really  for  once  make  me  so 
happy  ? 

NORA.     Oh,  you  don't  know  what  it  is. 

RANK.     Then  tell  me. 

NORA.  No,  I  really  can't ;  it's  far,  far  too  much — 
not  only  a  service,  but  help  and  advice  besides 

RANK.  So  much  the  better.  I  can't  think  what 
you  can  mean.  But  go  on.  Don't  you  trust  me  ? 

NORA.  As  I  trust  no  one  else.  I  know  you  are 
my  best  and  truest  friend.  So  I  will  tell  you.  Well 
then,  Dr.  Rank,  you  must  help  me  to  hinder  some- 
thing. You  know  how  deeply,  how  wonderfully 
Torvald  loves  me  ;  he  wouldn't  hesitate  a  moment 
to  give  his  very  life  for  my  sake. 

RANK  (bending  towards  her}.  Nora,  do  you  think 
he  is  the  only  one  who 

NORA  (with  a  slight  start).     Who ? 

RANK.     Who  would  gladly  give  his  life  for  you  ? 

NORA  (sadly).     Oh ! 

RANK.  I  have  sworn  that  you  shall  know  it  before 
I — go.  I  shall  never  find  a  better  opportunity. — 
Yes,  Nora,  now  you  know  it ;  and  now  you  know  too 
that  you  can  trust  me  as  you  can  no  one  else. 

NORA  (standing  up  simply  and  calmly).  Let  me 
pass,  please. 

RANK  (makes  way  for  her,  but  remains  sitting). 
Nora 

NORA  (in  the  doorway).  Ellen,  bring  the  lamp. 
(Crosses  to  the  stove.)  Oh  dear,  Dr.  Rank,  that  was 
too  bad  of  you. 
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DR.  RANK  (rising].  That  I  have  loved  you  as 
deeply  as — any  one  else?  Was  that  too  bad  of 
me? 

NORA.  No,  but  that  you  should  have  told  me  so. 
It  was  so  unnecessary 

RANK.    What  do  you  mean  ?    Did  you  know ? 

(ELLEN  enters  with  the  lamp;  sets  it  on  the  table 
and  goes  out  again.') 

RANK.  Nora — Mrs.  Helmer — I  ask  you,  did  you 
know? 

NORA.  Oh,  how  can  I  tell  what  I  knew  or  didn't 
know?  I  really  can't  say.  How  could  you  be  so 
clumsy,  Dr.  Rank  ?  It  was  all  so  nice ! 

RANK.  Well,  at  any  rate,  you  know  now  that  I 
am  yours,  soul  and  body.  And  now,  go  on. 

NORA  (looking  at  him}.     Go  on — now  ? 

RANK.     I  beg  you  to  tell  me  what  you  want. 

NORA.     I  can  tell  you  nothing  now. 

RANK.  Yes,  yes  !  You  mustn't  punish  me  in  that 
way.  Let  me  do  for  you  whatever  a  man  can. 

NORA.  You  can  do  nothing  for  me  now.  Besides, 
I  really  want  no  help.  You'll  see  it  was  only 
my  fancy.  Yes,  it  must  be  so.  Of  course !  (Sits  in 
the  rocking-chair,  smiling  at  him.}  You're  a  nice  one, 
Dr.  Rank  !  Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  now  the 
lamp's  on  the  table  ? 

RANK.  No,  not  exactly.  But  perhaps  I  ought 
to  go — for  ever. 

NORA.  No,  indeed  you  mustn't  Of  course  you 
must  come  and  go  as  you've  always  done.  You 
know  very  well  that  Torvald  can't  do  without  you. 

RANK.    Yes,  but  you  ? 
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NORA.  Oh,  you  know  I  always  like  to  have  you 
here. 

RANK.  That's  just  what  led  me  astray.  You're 
a  riddle  to  me.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  as  if 
you  liked  being  with  me  almost  as  much  as  being 
with  Helmer. 

NORA.  Yes  ;  don't  you  see  ?  There  are  people 
one  loves,  and  others  one  likes  to  talk  to. 

RANK.     Yes — there's  something  in  that 

NORA.  When  I  was  a  girl  I  naturally  loved  papa 
best  But  it  always  delighted  me  to  steal  into  the 
servants'  room.  In  the  first  place  they  never  lectured 
me,  and  in  the  second  it  was  such  fun  to  hear  them 
talk. 

RANK.  Oh,  I  see;  then  it's  their  place  I  have 
taken  ? 

NORA  (jumps  up  and  hurries  towards  him}.  Oh, 
my  dear  Dr.  Rank,  I  don't  mean  that.  But  you 
understand,  with  Torvald  it's  the  same  as  with 

papa 

(ELLEN  enters  from  the  hall.} 

ELLEN.  Please,  ma'am — (whispers  to  NORA,  and 
gives  her  a  card}. 

NORA  (glancing  at  card).  Ah !  (puts  it  in  her 
pocket}. 

RANK.     Anything  wrong  ? 

NORA.  No,  not  in  the  least  It's  only — it's  my 
new  costume 

RANK.     Why,  it's  there. 

NORA.  Oh,  that  one,  yes.  But  it's  another  that— 
I  ordered  it — Torvald  mustn't  know 

RANK.     Aha  !     So  that's  the  great  secret 
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NORA.  Yes,  of  course.  Do  just  go  to  him  ;  he's 
in  the  inner  room.  Do  keep  him  as  long  as  you 
can.* 

RANK.  Make  yourself  easy ;  he  shan't  escape. 
(Goes  into  H ELMER'S  room.} 

NORA  (to  ELLEN).     Is  he  waiting  in  the  kitchen  ? 

ELLEN.     Yes,  he  came  up  the  back  stair 

NORA.     Didn't  you  tell  him  I  was  engaged  ? 

ELLEN.     Yes,  but  it  was  no  use. 

NORA.     He  won't  go  away  ? 

ELLEN.  No,  ma'am,  not  until  he  has  spoken  with 
you. 

NORA.  Then  let  him  come  in ;  but  quietly.  And, 
Ellen — say  nothing  about  it;  it's  a  surprise  for  my 
husband. 

ELLEN.     Oh  yes,  ma'am,  I  understand. 
(She  goes  out.} 

NORA.  It's  coming.  It's  coming,  after  all  No, 
no,  no,  it  can  never  be;  it  shall  not ! 

(She  goes  to  HELMER'S  door  and  slips  the  bolt. 
ELLEN  opens  the  hall-door  for  KROGSTAD, 
and  shuts  it  after  him.  He  wears  a  travelling 
coat,  high  boots ;  and  a  fur  cap.} 

NORA.     Speak  quietly ;  my  husband  is  at  home. 

KROGSTAD.    All  right    I  don't  care. 

NORA.     What  do  you  want  ? 

KROGSTAD.     A  little  information. 

NORA.     Be  quick,  then.     What  is  it  ? 

KROGSTAD.    You  know  I've  got  my  dismissal. 

NORA.  I  couldn't  prevent  it,  Mr.  Krogstad.  I 
fought  for  you  to  the  last,  but  it  was  no  good. 

KROGSTAD.     Does  your  husband  care  for  you  so 
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little?  He  knows  what  I  can  bring  upon  you,  and 
yet  he  dares 

NORA.     How  can  you  think  I  should  tell  him  ? 

KROGSTAD.  I  knew  very  well  you  hadn't  It  wasn't 
like  my  friend  Torvald  Helmer  to  show  so  much 
courage 

NORA.  Mr.  Krogstad,  be  good  enough  to  speak 
respectfully  of  my  husband. 

KROGSTAD.  Certainly,  with  all  due  respect.  But 
since  you're  so  anxious  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  I 
suppose  you're  a  little  clearer  than  yesterday  as  to 
what  you  have  done. 

NORA.     Clearer  than  you  could  ever  make  me. 

KROGSTAD.     Yes,  such  a  bad  lawyer  as  I 

NORA.     What  is  it  you  want  ? 

KROGSTAD.  Only  to  see  how  you're  getting  on, 
Mrs.  Helmer.  I've  been  thinking  about  you  all  day. 
A  mere  money-lender,  a  penny-a-liner,  a — in  short,  a 
creature  like  me — has  a  little  bit  of  what  people  call 
"  heart," 

NORA.     Then  show  it;  think  of  my  little  children. 

KROGSTAD.  Did  you  and  your  husband  think  of 
mine?  But  enough  of  that.  I  only  wanted  to  tell 
you  that  you  needn't  take  this  matter  too  seriously. 
I  shan't  lodge  any  information,  for  the  present 

NORA.     No,  surely  not     I  knew  you  wouldn't 

KROGSTAD.  The  whole  thing  can  be  settled  quite 
quietly.  Nobody  need  know.  It  can  remain  among 
us  three. 

NORA.     My  husband  must  never  know. 

KROGSTAD.  How  can  you  prevent  it?  Can  you 
pay  off  the  debt  ? 
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NORA.     No,  not  at  once. 

KROGSTAD.  Or  have  you  any  means  of  raising  the 
money  in  the  next  few  days  ? 

NORA.     None,  that  I  will  make  use  of. 

KROGSTAD.  And  if  you  had,  it  would  be  no  good 
to  you  now.  If  you  offered  me  ever  so  much  ready 
money  you  should  not  get  back  your  I.O.U. 

NORA.     Tell  me  what  you  want  to  do  with  it 

KROGSTAD.  I  only  want  to  keep  it,  to  have  it  in 
my  possession.  No  outsider  shall  hear  anything  of 
it.  So,  if  you've  got  any  desperate  scheme  in  your 
head 

NORA.  What  if  I  have  ? 

KROGSTAD.  If  you  should  think  of  leaving  your 
husband  and  children 

NORA.     What  if  I  do  ? 

KROGSTAD.  Or  if  you  should  think  of — something 
worse 

NORA.     How  do  you  know  that  ? 

KROGSTAD.     Put  all  that  out  of  your  head. 

NORA.     How  did  you  know  what  I  had  in  my  mind  ? 

KROGSTAD.  Most  of  us  think  of  that  at  first.  I 
thought  of  it,  too  ;  but  I  hadn't  the  courage 

NORA  (yoicelessly).     Nor  I. 

KROGSTAD  (relieved}.  No,  one  hasn't  You 
haven't  the  courage  either,  have  you  ? 

NORA.     I  haven't,  I  haven't 

KROGSTAD.  Besides,  it  would  be  very  silly — when 

the  first  storm's  over !  I  have  a  letter  in  my 

pocket  for  your  husband 

NORA.     Telling  him  everything? 

KROGSTAD.     Sparing  you  as  much  as  possible. 
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NORA  (quickly).  He  must  never  have  that  letter. 
Tear  it  up.  I  will  get  the  money  somehow. 

KROGSTAD.  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Helmcr,  but  I 
believe  I  told  you 

NORA.  Oh,  I'm  not  talking  about  the  money  I 
owe  you.  Tell  me  how  much  you  demand  from  my 
husband — I'll  get  it. 

KROGSTAD.  I  demand  no  money  from  your 
husband. 

NORA.     What  do  you  demand  then  ? 

KROGSTAD.  I'll  tell  you.  I  want  to  regain  my 
footing  in  the  world.  I  want  to  rise  ;  and  your  hus- 
band shall  help  me  to  do  it.  For  the  last  eighteen 
months  my  record  has  been  spotless  ;  I've  been  in 
bitter  need  all  the  time ;  but  I  was  content  to  fight 
my  way  up,  step  by  step.  Now,  I've  been  thrust 
down,  and  I  won't  be  satisfied  with  merely  being 
allowed  to  sneak  back  again.  I  want  to  rise,  I  tell  you. 
I  must  get  into  the  Bank  again,  in  a  higher  position 
than  before.  Your  husband  shall  create  a  place  on 
purpose  for  me 

NORA.     He  will  never  do  that ! 

KROGSTAD.  He  will  do  it ;  I  know  him — he  won't 
dare  to  refuse !  And  when  I'm  in,  you'll  soon  see ! 
I  shall  be  the  manager's  right  hand.  It  won't  be 
Torvald  Helmer,  but  Nils  Krogstad,  that  manages  the 
Joint  Stock  Bank. 

NORA,     That  will  never  be. 

KROGSTAD.    Perhaps  you'll ? 

NORA.     Now  I  have  the  courage  for  it 

KROGSTAD.  Oh,  you  don't  frighten  me !  A  sensi- 
tive, petted  creature  like  you 
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NORA.     You  shall  sec,  you  shall  see  ! 

KROGSTAD.  Under  the  ice,  perhaps  ?  Down  into 
the  cold,  black  water  ?  And  next  spring  to  come  up 
again,  ugly,  hairless,  unrecognisable 

NORA.     You  can't  terrify  me. 

KKOGSTAD.  Nor  you  me.  People  don't  do  that 
sort  of  thing,  Mrs.  Helmer.  And,  after  all,  what  good 
would  it  be  ?  I  have  your  husband  in  my  pocket,  all 
the  same. 

NORA.     Afterwards  ?     When  I  am  no  longer ? 

KROGSTAD.  You  forget,  your  reputation  remains 
;n  my  hands !  (NORA  stands  speechless,  -and  looks 
af  him.}  Well,  now  you're  prepared.  Do  nothing 
foolish.  So  soon  as  Helmer  has  received  my  letter,  I 
shall  expect  to  hear  from  him.  And  remember  that 
it's  your  husband  himself  who  has  forced  me  back 
again  into  such  paths.  That  I  will  never  forgive  him. 
Good-bye,  Mrs.  Helmer. 

(Goes  through  hall.     NORA  hurries  to  the  door, 
opens  it  a  little,  and  listens?) 

NORA.  He's  going.  He's  not  putting  the  letter 
into  the  box.  No,  no,  it  would  be  impossible.  (Opens 
the  door  further  and  further?)  What's  that  ?  He's 
standing  still ;  not  going  down  stairs.  Is  he  changing 

his  mind  ?     Is  he ?     (A  letter  falls  into  the  box. 

KROGSTAD'S  footsteps  are  heard  gradually  receding 
down  the  stair.  NORA  utters  a  suppressed  shriek; 
pause?)  In  the  letter-box !  (Slips  shrinkingly  up  to 
the  door?)  There  it  lies — Torvald,  Torvald — now  we 
are  lost ! 

(MRS.    LINDEN    enters  from   the    left  with   tlu 
costume) 
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MRS.  LINDEN.  There,  I  think  it's  all  right  now. 
Shall  we  just  try  it  on  ? 

NORA  (Jwarsely  and  softly).     Christina,  come  here. 

MRS.  LINDEN  (throws  dress  on  sofa).  What's  the 
matter  ?  You  look  quite  aghast 

NORA.  Come  here.  Do  you  see  that  letter? 
There,  see — through  the  glass  of  the  letter-box. 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Yes,  yes,  I  see  it 

NORA.     That  letter  is  from  Krogstad 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Nora — it  was  Krogstad  who  lent 
you  the  money ! 

NORA.  Yes ;  and  now  Torvald  will  know  every- 
thing. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Believe  me,  Nora,  it's  the  best 
thing  for  you  both. 

NORA.  You  don't  know  all  yet  I  have  forged  a 
name 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Good  heavens ! 

NORA.  Now,  listen  to  me,  Christina;  you  shall 
bear  me  witness 

MRS.   LINDEN.      How  "witness"?      What  am  I 

NORA.  If  I  should  go  out  of  my  mind — it  might 
easily  happen 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Nora ! 

NORA.  Or  if  anything  else  should  happen  to  me — 
so  that  I  couldn't  be  here  myself ! 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Nora,  Nora,  you're  quite  beside 
yourself! 

NORA.  In  case  any  one  wanted  to  take  it  all  upon 
himself — the  whole  blame — you  understand 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Yes,  but  how  can  you  think ? 
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NORA.  You  shall  bear  witness  that  it's  not  true, 
Christina.  I'm  not  out  of  my  mind  at  all;  I  know 
quite  well  what  I'm  saying ;  and  I  tell  you  nobody 
else  knew  anything  about  it ;  I  did  the  whole  thing, 
I  myself.  Don't  forget  that 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  won't  forget  But  I  don't  under- 
stand what  you  mean 

NORA.  Oh,  how  should  you?  It's  the  miracle 
coming  to  pass. 

MRS.  LINDEN.    The  miracle? 

NORA.  Yes,  the  miracle.  But  it's  so  terrible, 
Christina;  it  mustn't  happen  for  anything  in  the  world. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I'll  go  straight  to  Krogstad  and 
talk  to  him. 

NORA.     Don't;  he'll  do  you  some  harm. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Once  he  would  have  done  any- 
thing for  me. 

NORA.     He  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Where  does  he  live  ? 

NORA.  Oh,  how  can  I  tell ?  Yes  (feels  in 

her  pocket}.  Here's  his  card ;  but  the  letter,  the 
letter ! 

H ELMER  (knocking  outside}.     Nora  ! 

NORA  (shrieks  in  terror).  What  is  it  ?  What  do 
you  want? 

H  ELMER.  Don't  be  frightened,  we're  not  coming 
in ;  you've  bolted  the  door.  Are  you  trying  on  your 
dress  ? 

NORA.  Yes,  yes,  I'm  trying  it  on.  It  suits  me  so 
well,  Torvald. 

MRS.  LINDEN  (who  has  read  the  card}.  Then  he 
lives  close  by  here  ? 
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NORA.  Yes,  but  it's  no  use  now.  The  letter  is 
there  in  the  box. 

MRS.  LINDEN.     And  your  husband  has  the  key  ? 

NORA.     Always. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Krogstad  must  demand  his  letter 
back,  unread.  He  must  make  some  excuse 

NORA.  But  this  is  the  very  time  when  Torvald 
generally 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Prevent  him.  Keep  him  occupied. 
I'll  come  back  as  quickly  as  I  can. 

(S/ie  goes  out  quickly  through  the  hall  door.} 

NORA  (opens  H  ELMER'S  door  and  peeps  in}.  Tor- 
vald! 

HELMER.  Well,  now  may  one  come  back  into 
one's  own  room?  Come,  Rank,  we'll  have  a  look 
(In  the  doorway.}  But  how's  this  ? 

NORA.     What,  Torvald  dear  ? 

HELMER.  Rank  led  me  to  expect  a  grand  dress- 
ing-up. 

RANK  (in  the  doorway}.  So  I  understood.  I  sup- 
pose I  was  mistaken. 

NORA.  No,  no  one  shall  see  me  in  my  glory  till 
to-morrow  evening. 

HELMER.  Why,  Nora  dear,  you  look  so  tired. 
Have  you  been  practising  too  hard  ? 

NORA.     No,  I  haven't  practised  at  all  yet 

HELMER.    But  you'll  have  to 

NORA.  Oh  yes,  I  must,  I  must!  But,  Torvald, 
I  can't  get  on  without  your  help.  I've  forgotten 
everything. 

HELMER.     Oh,  we'll  soon  freshen  it  up  again. 

NORA.     Yes,  do  help  me,  Torvald.     You  must  pro- 
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mise  me Oh,  I'm  so  nervous  about  it.     Before 

so  many  people This  evening  you  must  give 

yourself  up  entirely  to  me.     You  mustn't  do  a  stroke 
of  work  !     Now  promise,  Torvald  dear  ! 

HELMER.     I   promise.      All  this  evening   I'll  be 

your  slave.     Little  helpless  thing !     But,  by-thc- 

bye,  I  must  first (Going  to  hall  door.'} 

NORA.     What  do  you  want  there  ? 

HELMER.     Only  to  see  if  there  are  any  letters. 

NORA.     No,  no,  don't  do  that,  Torvald. 

HELMER.    Why  not  ? 

NORA.  Torvald,  I  beg  you  not  to.  There  are 
none  there. 

HELMER.    Let  me  just  see.    (Is  going.} 

(NORA,  at  tJie  piano,  plays  the  first  bars  of  the 
tarantella?) 

HELMER  (at  the  door,  stops}.     Aha ! 

NORA.  I  can't  dance  to-morrow  if  I  don't  rehearse 
with  you  first 

HELMER  (going  to  her}.  Are  you  really  so  nervous, 
dear  Nora? 

NORA.  Yes,  dreadfully !  Let  me  rehearse  at  once. 
We  have  time  before  dinner.  Oh  !  do  sit  down  and 
accompany  me,  Torvald  dear ;  direct  me  as  you 
used  to  do. 

HELMER.  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  if  you  wish 
it.  (Sits  at  piano.} 

(NORA  snatches  the  tambourine  out  of  the  box,  and 
Jmrriedly  drapes  herself  in  a  long  parti-coloured 
shawl;  then,  with  a  bound,  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor.} 

NORA.     Now  play  for  me  1     Now  I'll  dance  1 
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(H  ELMER //«j>.y  and  NORA  dances.     RANK  stands 

at  the  piano  behind  HELMER  and  looks  on.} 
HELMER  (playing}.    Slower !     Slower ! 
NORA.     Can't  do  it  slower  ! 
HELMER.     Not  so  violently,  Nora. 
NORA.     I  must !     I  must ! 
HELMER  (stops}.    Nora — that'll  never  do. 
NORA  (laugfis  and  swings  her  tambourine).     Didn't 
I  tell  you  so  ! 

RANK.     Let  me  accompany  her. 
HELMER  (rising).     Yes,  do — then  I  can  direct  her 
better. 

(RANK  sits  down  to  the  piano  and  plays;  NORA 
dances  more  and  more  wildly.  HELMER  stands 
by  the  stove  and  addresses  frequent  corrections  to 
her;  she  seems  not  to  hear.  Her  hair  breaks  loose^ 
and  falls  over  Jier  shoulders.  She  does  not  notice 
it,  but  goes  on  dancing.  MRS.  LINDEN  enters 
and  stands  spell-bound  in  the  doorway} 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Ah ! 

NORA  (dancing}.  We're  having  such  fun  here, 
Christina ! 

HELMER.     Why,  Nora  dear,  you're  dancing  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
NORA.     So  it  is. 

HELMER.  Rank,  stop !  This  is  the  merest 
madness.  Stop,  I  say  ! 

(RANK  stops  playing,  and  NORA  comes  to  a  sudden 

standstill.} 

HELMER  (going  towards  her}.  I  couldn't  have 
believed  it.  You've  positively  forgotten  all  I 
taught  you. 
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NORA  (throws  tambourine  away}.  You  see  for 
yourself. 

HELMER.     You  really  do  want  teaching. 

NORA.  Yes,  you  see  how  much  I  need  it  You 
must  practise  with  me  up  to  the  last  moment  Will 
you  promise  me,  Torvald  ? 

HELMER.     Certainly,  certainly. 

NORA.  Neither  to-day  nor  to-morrow  must  you 
think  of  anything  but  me.  You  mustn't  open  a  single 
letter — mustn't  look  at  the  letter-box  ! 

HELMER.     Ah,  you're  still  afraid  of  that  man 

NORA.     Oh  yes,  yes,  I  am. 

HELMER.  Nora,  I  can  see  it  in  your  face — there's 
a  letter  from  him  in  the  box. 

NORA.  I  don't  know,  I  believe  so.  But  you're 
not  to  read  anything  now ;  nothing  must  come 
between  us  until  all  is  over. 

RANK  (softly,  to  HELMER).  You  mustn't  contradict 
her. 

HELMER  {putting  his  arm  around  her).  The  child 
shall  have  her  own  way.  But  to-morrow  night,  when 
the  dance  is  over 

NORA.     Then  you  will  be  free. 

(ELLEN  appears  in  the  doorway,  right.} 

ELLEN.     Dinner  is  ready,  ma'am. 

NORA.     We'll  have  some  champagne,  Ellen  ! 

ELLEN.     Yes,  ma'am.    (Goes  out} 

HELMER.     Dear  me !     Quite  a  feast 

NORA.  Yes,  and  we'll  keep  it  up  till  morning. 
(Calling  out.}  And  macaroons,  Ellen — plenty — just 
this  once. 

HELMER  (seizing  her  hand}.     Come,  come,  don't 
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let's  have  this  wild  excitement !     Be  my  own  little 
lark  again. 

NORA.  Oh  yes,  I  will.  But  now  go  into  the 
dining-room  ;  and  you  too,  Dr.  Rank.  Christina,  you 
must  help  me  to  do  up  my  hair. 

RANK  (softly,  as  they  go).  There's  nothing  in  the 
wind  ?  Nothing — 1  mean ? 

HELMER.  Oh  no,  nothing  of  the  kind.  It's 
merely  this  babyish  anxiety  I  was  telling  you 
about. 

(  They  go  out  to  the  right.} 

NORA.    Well  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.     He's  gone  out  of  town. 

NORA.     I  saw  it  in  your  face. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  He  comes  back  to-morrow  even- 
ing. I  left  a  note  for  him. 

NORA.  You  shouldn't  have  done  that  Things 
must  take  their  course.  After  all,  there's  something 
glorious  in  waiting  for  the  miracle. 

MRS.  LINDEN.     What  is  it  you're  waiting  for  ? 

NORA.  Oh,  you  can't  understand.  Go  to  them  in 
the  dining-room  ;  I'll  come  in  a  moment 

(MRS.  LINDEN  goes  into  tlie  dining-room.  NORA 
stands  for  a  moment  as  though  collecting  Jter 
thoughts;  then  looks  at  her  watch.} 

NORA.  Five.  Seven  hours  till  midnight  Then 
iwenty-four  hours  till  the  next  midnight  Then  the 
tarantella  will  be  over.  Twenty-four  and  seven  ? 
Still  thirty-one  hours  to  live. 

(HELMER  appears  at  the  door,  right.} 

HELMER.     What's  become  of  my  little  lark  ? 

NORA  (runs  to  him  with  open  arms].     Here  she  is  ' 
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Act  Third. 

( The  same  room.  The  table,  with  the  chairs  around  it,  in  the 
middle.  A  lamp  lit  on  the  table.  The  door  to  the  hall 
stands  open.  Dance  music  is  heard  from  the  floor  above.") 

(MRS.  LINDEN  sits  by  the  table  and  absently  turns  the  pages 
of  a  book.  She  tries  to  read,  but  seems  unable  to  fix  her 
attention;  she  frequently  listens  and  looks  anxiously  towards 
the  hall  door.} 

MRS.  LINDEN  (looks  at  her  watch}.  Not  here  yet ; 

and  the  time's  nearly  up.  If  only  he  hasn't 

(Listens  again.}  Ah,  there  he  is (She  goes  into 

the  hall  and  cautiously  opens  the  outer  door ;  soft 
footsteps  are  heard  on  the  stairs  ;  she  whispers.}  Come 
in  ;  there's  no  one  here. 

KROGSTAD  (in  the  doorway).  I  found  a  note  from 
you  at  my  house.  What  does  it  mean  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.     I  must  speak  to  you. 

KROGSTAD.     Indeed  ?  and  in  this  house  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  could  not  see  you  at  my  rooms. 
They  have  no  separate  entrance.  Come  in  ;  we  are 
quite  alone.  The  servants  are  asleep,  and  the 
Helmers  are  at  the  ball  upstairs. 

KROGSTAD  (coming  into  the  room}.  Ah  !  So  the 
Ilelmers  arc  dancing  this  evening'.  Really? 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Yes.     Why  not  ? 

KROGSTAD.  Quite  right     Why  not  ? 
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MRS.  LINDEN.     And  now  let  us  talk  a  little. 

KROGSTAD.  Have  we  anything  to  say  to  each 
other  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.     A  great  deal. 

KROGSTAD.     I  shouldn't  have  thought  so. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Because  you  have  never  really 
understood  me. 

KROGSTAD.  What  was  there  to  understand  ?  The 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world — a  heartless  woman 
throws  a  man  over  when  a  better  match  offers. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Do  you  really  think  me  so  heart- 
less ?  Do  you  think  I  broke  with  you  lightly  ? 

KROGSTAD.    Did  you  not? 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Do  you  really  think  so  ? 

KROGSTAD.  If  not,  why  did  you  write  me  that 
letter? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Was  it  not  best  ?  Since  I  had  to 
break  with  you,  was  it  not  right  that  I  should  try  to 
put  an  end  to  your  love  for  me  ? 

KROGSTAD  {pressing  his  hands  together}.  So  that 
was  it  ?  And  all  this — for  the  sake  of  money ! 

MRS.  LINDEN.  You  ought  not  to  forget  that  I 
had  a  helpless  mother  and  two  little  brothers.  We 
could  not  wait  for  you,  as  your  prospects  then  stood. 

KROGSTAD.  Did  that  give  you  the  right  to 
discard  me  for  another  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  don't  know.  I  have  often 
asked  myself  whether  I  did  right. 

KROGSTAD  (more  softly}.  When  I  had  lost  you, 
the  very  ground  seemed  to  sink  from  under  my  feet 
Look  at  me  now.  I  am  a  shipwrecked  man  clinging 
to  a  spar. 
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MRS.  LINDEN.     Rescue  may  be  at  hand. 

KROGSTAD.  It  was  at  hand  ;  but  then  you  stood 
in  the  way. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Without  my  knowledge,  Nils.  I 
did  not  know  till  to-day  that  it  was  you  I  was  to 
replace  in  the  Bank. 

KROGSTAD.  Well,  I  take  your  word  for  it  But 
now  you  do  know,  do  you  mean  to  give  way  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.     No,  for  that  wouldn't  help  you. 

KROGSTAD.  Oh,  help,  help !  I  should  do  it 

whether  or  no. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  have  learnt  prudence.  Life  and 
bitter  necessity  have  schooled  me. 

KROGSTAD.  And  life  has  taught  me  not  to  trust 
fine  speeches. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Then  life  has  taught  you  a  very 
sensible  thing.  But  deeds  you  will  trust  ? 

KROGSTAD.     What  do  you  mean  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  You  said  you  were  a  shipwrecked 
man,  clinging  to  a  spar. 

KROGSTAD.     I  have  good  reason  to  say  so. 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  am  a  shipwrecked  woman,  cling- 
ing to  a  spar.  I  have  no  one  to  care  for. 

KROGSTAD.     You  made  your  own  choice. 

MRS.  LINDEN.     I  had  no  choice. 

KROGSTAD.    Well,  what  then  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  How  if  we  two  shipwrecked  people 
could  join  hands  ? 

KROGSTAD.    What ! 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Two  on  a  raft  have  a  better  chance 
than  if  each  clings  to  a  separate  spar. 

KROGSTAD.    Christina ! 
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MRS.  LINDEN.  What  do  you  think  brought  me  to 
town  ? 

KROGSTAD.     Had  you  any  thought  of  me  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  must  have  work  or  I  can't  live. 
All  my  life,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  have 
worked  ;  work  has  been  my  one  great  joy.  Now 
I  stand  quite  alone  in  the  world,  so  terribly  aimless 
and  forsaken.  There's  no  happiness  in  working  for 
oneself.  Nils,  give  me  somebody  and  something  to 
work  for. 

KROGSTAD.  No,  no ;  that  can  never  be.  It's 
simply  a  woman's  romantic  notion  of  self-sacrifice. 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Have  you  ever  found  me  romantic  ? 

KROGSTAD.     Would  you  really ?     Tell  me,  do 

you  know  my  past  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Yes. 

KROGSTAD.  And  do  you  know  what  people  say  of 
me? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Didn't  you  say  just  now  that  with 
me  you  could  have  been  another  man  ? 

KROGSTAD.     I  am  sure  of  it 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Is  it  too  late  ? 

KROGSTAD.  Christina,  do  you  know  what  you  are 
doing  ?  Yes,  you  do  ;  I  see  it  in  your  face.  Have 
you  the  courage ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  need  some  one  to  tend,  and  your 
children  need  a  mother.  You  need  me,  and  I — I 
need  you.  Nils,  I  believe  in  your  better  self.  With 
you  I  fear  nothing. 

KROGSTAD  (seizing-  her  hand}.  Thank  you — thank 
you,  Christina,  Now  I  shall  make  others  see  me  as 
you  do.  Ah,  I  forgot 
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MRS.  LINDEN  (listening'}.  Hush  \  The  tarantella ! 
Go!  go! 

KROGSTAD.    Why  ?    What  is  it  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Don't  you  hear  the  dancing 
overhead  ?  As  soon  as  that's  over  they'll  be  here. 

KROGSTAD.  Oh  yes,  I'll  go.  But  it's  too  late 
now.  Of  course  you  don't  know  the  step  I've 
taken  against  the  Helmers. 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Yes,  Nils,  I  do  know. 

KROGSTAD.     And  yet  you  have  the  courage  to 

MRS.  LINDEN.  I  know  what  lengths  despair  can 
drive  a  man  to. 

KROGSTAD.    Oh,  if  I  could  only  undo  it ! 

MRS.  LINDEN.  You  can Your  letter  is  still 

in  the  box. 

KROGSTAD.     Are  you  sure  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Yes,  but 

KROGSTAD  (looking  at  her  searchingly).  Ah,  now 
I  understand.  You  want  to  save  your  friend  at  any 
price.  Say  it  out — is  that  your  idea  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Nils,  a  woman  who  has  once  sold 
herself  for  the  sake  of  others,  doesn't  do  so  again. 

KROGSTAD.     I'll  demand  my  letter  back  again. 

MRS.  LINDEN.    No,  no. 

KROGSTAD.  Yes,  of  course.  I'll  wait  till  Helmer 
comes ;  I'll  tell  him  to  give  it  back  to  me — that 
it's  only  about  my  dismissal — that  I  don't  want  it 
read 

MRS.  LINDEN.  No,  Nils,  you  must  not  recall  the 
letter. 

KROGSTAD.     But  tell  me,  wasn't  that  just  why  you 

got  me  to  come  here  ? 

13 
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MRS.  LINDEN.  Yes,  in  my  first  terror.  But  a  day 
has  passed  since  then,  and  in  that  day  I  have  seen 
incredible  things  in  this  house.  Helmer  must  know 
everything;  there  must  be  an  end  to  this  unhappy 
secret  These  two  must  come  to  a  full  understand- 
ing. They  can't  possibly  go  on  with  all  these  shifts 
and  concealments. 

KROGSTAD.     Very  well,  if  you  like  to  risk  it     But 

one  thing  I  can  do,  and  at  once 

MRS.   LINDEN    (listening}.     Make   haste,   go,   go ! 
The  dance  is  over;  we're  not  safe  another  moment 
KROGSTAD.     I'll  wait  for  you  in  the  street 
MRS.  LINDEN.     Yes,  do;  you  must  take  me  home. 
KROGSTAD.     I  never  was  so  happy  in  all  my  life ! 
(KROGSTAD  goes  out  by  the  outer  door.     The  dooi 

between  the  room  and  hall  remains  open?) 
MRS.  LINDEN  (setting  furniture  straight  and  getting 
her  out-door  things  together).  What  a  change  !  What 
a  change !  To  have  some  one  to  work  for ;  a  home 
to  make  happy !  I  shall  have  to  set  to  work  in 
earnest.  I  wish  they  would  come.  (Listens.}  Ah4 
here  they  are !  I  must  get  my  things  on. 

(Takes  bonnet  and  cloak.     H ELMER'S  and  NORA'S 
voices  are  heard  outside,  a  key  is  turned  in  the 
lock,  and  HELMER  drags  NORA  almost  by  force 
into  the  hall.     She  wears  the  Italian  costume 
with  a  large  black  shawl  over  it.     He   is  in 
evening  dress  and  wears  a  black  domino?) 
NORA  (struggling  with  Jiim  in  tJie  doorway).    No, 
no,  no  !     I  won't  go  in  !     I  want  to  go  upstairs  again ; 
1  don't  want  to  leave  so  early ! 

HELMER.     But,  my  dearest  girl ! 
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NORA.  Oh,  please,  please,  Torvald,  only  one  hour 
more! 

HELMER.  Not  one  minute  more,  Nora  dear;  you 
know  what  we  agreed !  Come,  come  in ;  you're 
catching  cold  here ! 

(He  leads  her  gently  into  the  room  in  spite  of 
her  resistance?) 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Good  evening. 

NORA.     Christina ! 

HELMER.    What,  Mrs.  Linden  !    You  here  so  late? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Yes,  pardon  me.  I  did  so  want  to 
see  Nora  in  her  costume. 

NORA.     Have  you  been  sitting  here  waiting  for  me  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Yes ;  unfortunately  I  came  too 
late.  You  had  already  gone  upstairs,  and  I  couldn't 
go  away  without  seeing  you. 

HELMER  (taking  NORA'S  shawl  off}.  Well  then, 
just  look  at  her !  I  think  she's  worth  looking  at. 
Isn't  she  lovely,  Mrs.  Linden  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Yes,  I  must  say 

HELMER.  Isn't  she  exquisite?  Every  one  said 
so.  But  she's  dreadfully  obstinate,  dear  little 
creature.  What's  to  be  done  with  her?  Just  think, 
I  had  almost  to  force  her  away. 

NORA.  Oh,  Torvald,  you'll  be  sorry  some  day  you 
didn't  let  me  stop,  if  only  for  one  half-hour. 

HELMER.  There!  You  hear  her,  Mrs.  Linden? 
She  dances  her  tarantella  with  wild  applause,  and  well 
she  deserved  it,  I  must  say — though  there  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  much  nature  in  her  rendering  of 
the  idea — more  than  was,  strictly  speaking,  artistic. 
But  never  mind — she  made  a  great  success,  and  that's 
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the  main  thing.  Ought  I  to  let  her  stop  after 
that — to  weaken  the  impression?  Not  if  I  know  it 
I  took  my  sweet  little  Capri  girl — my  capricious  little 
Capri  girl,  I  might  say — under  my  arm  ;  a  rapid  turn 
round  the  room,  a  curtsey  to  all  sides,  and — as  they 
say  in  novels — the  lovely  apparition  vanished  !  An 
exit  should  always  be  effective,  Mrs.  Linden  ;  but  I 
can't  get  Nora  to  see  it  By  Jove,  it's  warm  here. 
( Throws  his  domino  on  a  chair,  and  opens  the  door  to 
his  room.}  What!  No  light  here?  Oh,  of  course! 
Excuse  me (Goes  in  and  lights  candles.) 

NORA  (whispers  breathlessly).     Well  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN  (softly).    I've  spoken  to  him. 

NORA.    And ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Nora — you  must  tell  your  husband 
everything 

NORA  (almost  voiceless}.     I  knew  it ! 

MRS.  LINDEN.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
Krogstad ;  but  you  must  speak  out 

NORA.     I  shall  not  speak  ! 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Then  the  letter  will. 

NORA.  Thank  you,  Christina.  Now  I  know  what 
I  have  to  do.  Hush ! 

HELMER  (coming  back).  Well,  Mrs.  Linden,  have 
you  admired  her  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Yes  ;  and  now  I'll  say  good-night 

HELMER.  What,  already?  Does  this  knitting 
belong  to  you  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN  (takes  it).  Yes,  thanks ;  I  was 
nearly  forgetting  it 

HELMER.     Then  you  do  knit  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Yes. 
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H ELMER.  Do  you  know,  you  ought  to  embroider 
instead  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Indeed  !    Why  ? 

HELMER.  Because  it's  so  much  prettier.  Look 
now !  You  hold  the  embroidery  in  the  left  hand,  so, 
and  then  work  the  needle  with  the  right  hand,  in  a 
long,  easy  curve,  don't  you  ? 

MRS.  LINDEN.    Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

HELMER.  But  knitting  is  always  ugly.  Just  look 
— your  arms  close  to  your  sides,  and  the  needles 
going  up  and  down — there's  something  Chinese  about 
it — They  really  gave  us  splendid  champagne  to- 
night 

MRS.  LINDEN.  Well,  good-night,  Nora,  and  don't 
be  obstinate  any  more. 

HELMER.     Well  said,  Mrs.  Linden ! 

MRS.  LINDEN.     Good-night,  Mr.  Helmer. 

HELMER  (going  with  her  to  the  door}.  Good- 
night, good-night ;  I  hope  you'll  get  safely  home. 
I  should  be  glad  to — but  really  you  haven't  far  to  go. 
Good-night,  good-night !  (She  goes  ;  HELMER  shuts 
the  door  after  her  and  comes  forward  again?)  At  last 
we've  got  rid  of  her ;  she's  an  awful  bore. 

NORA.     Aren't  you  very  tired,  Torvald  ? 

HELMER.     No,  not  in  the  least 

NORA.     Nor  sleepy  ? 

HELMER.  Not  a  bit.  I  feel  particularly  lively. 
But  you  ?  You  do  look  tired  and  sleepy. 

NORA.     Yes,  very  tired.     I  shall  soon  sleep  now. 

HELMER.  There,  you  see.  I  was  right  after  all 
not  to  let  you  stop  longer. 

NORA.     Oh,  everything  you  do  is  right 
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HELMER  (kissing  her  forehead].  Now  my  lark  is 
speaking  like  a  reasonable  being.  Did  you  notice 
how  jolly  Rank  was  this  evening  ? 

NORA.  Was  he  ?  I  had  no  chance  of  speaking  to 
him. 

H  ELMER.  Nor  I,  much;  but  I  haven't  seen  him  in 
such  good  spirits  for  a  long  time.  (Looks  at  NORA  a 
little,  then  comes  nearer  her.']  It's  splendid  to  be  back 
in  our  own  house,  to  be  quite  alone  together !  Oh, 
you  enchanting  creature  ! 

NORA.     Don't  look  at  me  in  that  way,  Torvald. 

HELMER.  I  am  not  to  look  at  my  dearest  trea- 
sure ? — at  the  loveliness  that  is  mine,  mine  only, 
wholly  and  entirely  mine  ? 

NORA  (goes  to  the  other  side  of  the  table}.  You 
mustn't  say  these  things  to  me  this  evening. 

HELMER  {following).  I  see  you  have  the  tarantella 
still  in  your  blood — and  that  makes  you  all  the  more 
enticing.  Listen !  the  other  people  are  going  now. 
(More  softly?)  Nora — soon  the  whole  house  will  be 
still. 

NORA.     I  hope  so. 

HELMER.  Yes,  don't  you,  Nora  darling?  When 
we're  among  strangers  do  you  know  why  I  speak  so 
little  to  you,  and  keep  so  far  away,  and  only  steal  a 
glance  at  you  now  and  then — do  you  know  why  I 
do  it?  Because  I  am  fancying  that  we  love  each 
other  in  secret,  that  I  am  secretly  betrothed  to 
you,  and  that  no  one  guesses  there  is  anything 
between  us. 

NORA.  Yes,  yes,  yes.  I  know  all  your  thoughts 
are  with  me. 
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HELMER.  And  then,  when  we  have  to  go,  and  I 
put  the  shawl  about  your  smooth,  soft  shoulders,  and 
this  glorious  neck  of  yours,  I  imagine  you  are  my 
bride,  that  our  marriage  is  just  over,  that  I  am 
bringing  you  for  the  first  time  to  my  home,  and  that 
I  am  alone  with  you  for  the  first  time,  quite  alone 
with  you,  in  your  trembling  loveliness.  All  this 
evening  I  was  longing  for  you,  and  you  only.  When 
I  watched  you  swaying  and  whirling  in  the  tarantella 
— my  blood  boiled — I  could  endure  it  no  longer ; 
and  that's  why  I  made  you  come  home  with  me  so 
early. 

NORA.  Go  now,  Torvald  !  Go  away  from  me!  I 
won't  have  all  this. 

HELMER.  What  do  you  mean?  Ah,  I  see 
you're  teasing  me !  Won't — won't !  Am  I  not  your 
husband  ? 

(A  knock  at  the  outer  door.} 

NORA  (starts).     Did  you  hear  ? 

HELMER  (going  towards  the  half}.    Who's  there  ? 

RANK  (outside}.    It's  I ;  may  I  come  in  a  moment? 

HELMER  (in  a  low  tone,  annoyed}.  Oh !  what  can 
he  want?  {Aloud.}  Wait  a  moment  (Opens  door.} 
Come,  it's  nice  of  you  to  give  us  a  look  in. 

RANK.  I  thought  I  heard  your  voice,  and  that  put 
it  into  my  head.  (Looks  round.}  Ah,  this  dear  old 
place !  How  cosy  you  two  are  here ! 

HELMER.  You  seemed  to  find  it  pleasant  enough 
upstairs,  too. 

RANK.  Exceedingly.  Why  not?  Why  shouldn't 
one  get  all  one  can  out  of  the  world  ?  All  one  can 
for  as  long  as  one  can.  The  wine  was  splendid 
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HELMER.     Especially  the  champagne. 

RANK.     Did   you   notice   it?     It's   incredible   the 
quantity  I  contrived  to  get  down. 

NORA.    Torvald  drank  plenty  of  champagne  too. 

RANK.    Did  he  ? 

NORA.     Yes,  and  it  always  puts  him  in  such  spirits. 

RANK.      Well,   why  shouldn't    one   have   a  jolly 
evening  after  a  well-spent  day  ? 

HELMER.     Well-spent!    Well,  I  haven't  much  to 
boast  of. 

RANK    (slapping  him    on    tJie    shoulder].      But    I 
have,  don't  you  see  ? 

NORA.     I    suppose    you've    been    engaged    in    a 
scientific  investigation,  Dr.  Rank  ? 

RANK.    Quite  right 

HELMER.     Bless  me !    Little  Nora  talking  about 
scientific  investigations ! 

NORA.    Am  I  to  congratulate  you  on  the  result  ? 

RANK.    By  all  means. 

NORA.     It  was  good  then  ? 

RANK.     The  best  possible,  both   for  doctor   and 
patient — certainty. 

NORA  {quickly  and  searchingly).     Certainty  ? 

RANK.     Absolute   certainty.      Wasn't    I    right  to 
enjoy  myself  after  that  ? 

NORA.     Yes,  quite  right,  Dr.  Rank. 

HELMER.     And  so  say  I,  provided  you  don't  have 
to  pay  for  it  to-morrow. 

RANK.     Well,  in  this  life  nothing's  to  be  had  for 
nothing. 

NORA.     Dr.  Rank,  aren't  you  very  fond  of  mas- 
querades ? 
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RANK.  Yes,  when  there  are  plenty  of  comical 
disguises. 

NORA.  Tell  me,  what  shall  we  two  be  at  our  next 
masquerade  ? 

HELMER.  Little  insatiable!  Thinking  of  your 
next  already ! 

RANK.  We  two  ?  I'll  tell  you.  You  must  go  as 
a  good  fairy. 

HELMER.  Ah,  but  what  costume  would  indicate 
that? 

RANK.  She  has  simply  to  wear  her  every-day 
dress. 

HELMER.  Capital!  But  don't  you  know  what 
you  will  be  yourself? 

RANK.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  I'm  perfectly  clear 
upon  that  point 

HELMER.    Well  ? 

RANK.  At  the  next  masquerade  I  shall  be  in- 
visible. 

HELMER.     What  a  comical  idea  ! 

RANK.  There's  a  big  black  hat — haven't  you 
heard  of  the  invisible  hat  ?  It  comes  down  all  over 
you,  and  then  no  one  can  see  you. 

HELMER  (with  a  suppressed  smile}.  No,  you're 
right  there. 

RANK.  But  I'm  quite  forgetting  what  I  came  for. 
Helmer,  give  me  a  cigar,  one  of  the  dark  Havanas. 

HELMER.  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  (Hands 
case.} 

RANK  (takes  one  and  cuts  tlie  end  off}.     Thanks. 

NORA  (striking  a  wax  match}.  Let  me  give  you 
a  light 
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RANK.     A  thousand  thanks. 

(She  holds  match.     He  lights  his  cigar  at  it.) 

RANK.     And  now,  good-bye ! 

HELMER.     Good-bye,  good-bye,  my  dear  fellow. 

NORA.     Sleep  well,  Dr.  Rank. 

RANK.     Thanks  for  the  wish, 

NORA.     Wish  me  the  same. 

RANK.  You  ?  Very  well,  since  you  ask  me — Sleep 
well;  and  thanks  for  the  light. 

(He  nods  to  them  both  and  goes  out.) 

HELMER  (in  an  undertone).  He's  been  drinking  a 
good  deal 

NORA  (absently).  I  daresay.  (HELMER  takes  his 
bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket  and  goes  into  the  hall) 
Torvald,  what  are  you  doing  there  ? 

HELMER.  I  must  empty  the  letter-box,  it's  quite 
full ;  there  will  be  no  room  for  the  newspapers  to- 
morrow morning. 

NORA.     Are  you  going  to  work  to-night  ? 

HELMER.  Not  very  likely!  Why,  what's  this? 
Some  one's  been  at  the  lock. 

NORA.     The  lock ? 

HELMER.     I'm  sure  of  it     What  does  it  mean  ?     I 

can't  think  that  the  servants ?     Here's  a  broken 

hair-pin.     Nora,  it's  one  of  yours. 

NORA  (quickly).     It  must  have  been  the  children. 

HELMER.  Then  you  must  break  them  of  such 
tricks.  Hm,  hm  !  There  !  At  last  I've  got  it  open. 
(Takes  contents  out  and  calls  into  the  kitchen.) 
Ellen,  Ellen,  just  put  the  hall  door  lamp  out  (He 
returns  with  letters  in  his  hand,  and  shuts  the  inner 
door) 
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HELMER.  Just  see  how  they've  accumulated 
( Turning  them  over.}  Why,  what's  this  ? 

NORA  (at  the  window).  The  letter !  Oh  no,  no, 
Torvald  1 

HELMER.     Two  visiting-cards — from  Rank. 

NORA.     From  Dr.  Rank  ? 

HELMER  (looking  at  them).  Dr.  Rank.  They  were 
on  the  top.  He  must  just  have  put  them  in. 

NORA.     Is  there  anything  on  them  ? 

HELMER.  There's  a  black  cross  over  the  name. 
Look  at  it  What  a  horrid  idea !  It  looks  just  as  if 
he  were  announcing  his  own  death. 

NORA.    So  he  is. 

HELMER.  What !  Do  you  know  anything  ?  Has 
he  told  you  anything  ? 

NORA.  Yes.  These  cards  mean  that  he  has  taken 
his  last  leave  of  us.  He  intends  to  shut  himself  up 
and  die. 

HELMER.  Poor  fellow  1  Of  course  I  knew  we 
couldn't  hope  to  keep  him  long.  But  so  soon — and 
then  to  go  and  creep  into  his  lair  like  a  wounded 
animal 

NORA.  What  must  be,  must  be,  and  the  fewer 
words  the  better.  Don't  you  think  so,  Torvald  ? 

HELMER  (walking  up  and  down).  He  had  so 
grown  into  our  lives,  I  can't  realise  that  he's  gone. 
He  and  his  sufferings  and  his  loneliness  formed  a 
sort  of  cloudy  background  to  the  sunshine  of  our 
happiness.  Well,  perhaps  it's  best  so — at  any  rate 
for  him.  (Stands  still.}  And  perhaps  for  us  too, 
Nora.  Now  we  two  are  thrown  entirely  upon  each 
other.  (Takes  Jter  in  his  arms.}  My  darling  wife! 
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I  feel  as  if  I  could  never  hold  you  close  enough.  Do 
you  know,  Nora,  I  often  wish  some  danger  might 
threaten  you,  that  I  might  risk  body  and  soul,  and 
everything,  everything,  for  your  dear  sake. 

NORA  (tears  herself  from  him  and  says  firmly). 
Now  you  shall  read  your  letters,  Torvald. 

HELMER.  No,  no;  not  to-night  I  want  to  be 
with  you,  sweet  wife. 

NORA.     With  the  thought  of  your  dying  friend  ? 

HELMER.  You  are  right.  This  has  shaken  us 
both,  Unloveliness  has  come  between  us — thoughts 
of  death  and  decay.  We  must  seek  to  cast  them  off. 
Till  then  we  will  remain  apart 

NORA  (her  arms  round  his  neck).  Torvald  !  Good- 
night) good-night 

HELMER  (kissing  Jier  foreJiead).  Good-night,  my 
little  bird.  Sleep  well,  Nora,  Now  I'll  go  and  read 
my  letters. 

(He  goes  into  his  room  and  shuts  the  door.) 

NORA  (with  wild  eyes,  gropes  about  her,  seizes 
H  ELMER'S  domino,  throws  it  round  her,  and  whispers 
quickly,  hoarsely,  and  brokenly}.  Never  to  see  him 
again.  Never,  never,  never.  (  Throws  her  shawl  over 
head.)  Never  to  see  the  children  again.  Never, 
never.  Oh  that  black,  icy  water !  Oh  that  bottom- 
less  !  If  it  were  only  over!  Now  he  has  it; 

he's  reading  it     Oh  no,  no,  no,  not  yet     Torvald, 

good-bye !     Good-bye,  my  little  ones ! 

(S/te  is  rushing  out  by  tJie  hall;  at  tlie  same  moment 
HELMER  tears  his  door  open,  and  stands  with 
open  letter  in  his  hand.) 

HELMER.    Nora ! 
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NORA  (shrieking).     Ah ! 

HELMER.  What  is  this?  Do  you  know  v;hat  is 
in  this  letter? 

NORA.     Yes,  I  know.     Let  me  go  !     Let  me  pass  ! 

HELMER  (holds  her  back}.  Where  do  you  want  to 
go? 

NORA  (tries  to  get  free}.  You  shan't  save  me, 
Torvald. 

HELMER  (falling  back).  True!  Is  it  true  what 
he  writes  ?  No,  no,  it  cannot  be  true. 

NORA.  It  is  true.  I  have  loved  you  beyond  all 
else  in  the  world. 

HELMER.     Pshaw — no  silly  evasions  ! 

NORA  (a  step  nearer  him).     Torvald ! 

HELMER.  Wretched  woman !  What  have  you 
done? 

NORA.  Let  me  go — you  shall  not  save  me !  You 
shall  not  take  my  guilt  upon  yourself! 

HELMER.  I  don't  want  any  melodramatic  airs. 
(Locks  the  door.}  Here  you  shall  stay  and  give  an 
account  of  yourself.  Do  you  understand  what  you 
have  done  ?  Answer.  Do  you  understand  it  ? 

NORA  (looks  at  him  fixedly,  and  says  with  a 
stiffening  expression).  Yes ;  now  I  begin  fully  to 
understand  it 

HELMER  (walking  up  and  down).  Oh,  what  an 
awful  awakening !  During  all  these  eight  years — she 
who  was  my  pride  and  my  joy — a  hypocrite,  a  liar — 
worse,  worse — a  criminal.  Oh,  the  hideousness  of  it  I 
Ugh!  Ugh! 

(NORA  is  silent)  and  continues  to  look  fixedly  at 
him.} 
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H ELMER.  I  ought  to  have  foreseen  something  of 
the  kind.  All  your  father's  dishonesty — be  silent ! 
I  say  your  father's  dishonesty !  you  have  inherited — 
no  religion,  no  morality,  no  sense  of  duty.  How 
1  am  punished  for  shielding  him  !  I  did  it  for  your 
sake,  and  you  reward  me  like  this. 

NORA.     Yes — like  this ! 

H  ELMER.  You  have  destroyed  my  whole  happi- 
ness. You  have  ruined  my  future.  Oh,  it's 
frightful  to  think  of!  I  am  in  the  power  of  a 
scoundrel ;  he  can  do  whatever  he  pleases  with  me, 
demand  whatever  he  chooses,  and  I  must  submit. 
And  all  this  disaster  is  brought  upon  me  by  an 
unprincipled  woman. 

NORA.     When  I  am  gone,  you  will  be  free. 

HELMER.  Oh,  no  fine  phrases.  Your  father,  too, 
was  always  ready  with  them.  What  good  would  it 
do  me,  if  you  were  "  gone,"  as  you  say  ?  No  good 
in  the  world  !  He  can  publish  the  story  all  the  same ; 
I  might  even  be  suspected  of  collusion.  People  will 
think  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  and  egged  you  on. 
And  for  all  this  I  have  you  to  thank — you  whom 
I  have  done  nothing  but  pet  and  spoil  during  our 
whole  married  life.  Do  you  understand  now  what 
you  have  done  to  me  ? 

NORA  (with  cold  calmness}.     Yes. 

HELMER.  It's  impossible.  I  can't  grasp  it  But 
we  must  come  to  an  understanding.  Take  that  shawl 
off.  Take  it  off,  I  say !  I  must  try  to  pacify  him  in 
one  way  or  other — the  secret  must  be  kept,  cost  what 
it  may.  As  for  ourselves,  we  must  live  as  we  have 
always  done ;  but  of  course  only  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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world.  Of  course  you  will  continue  to  live  here. 
But  the  children  cannot  be  left  in  your  care.  I  dare 
not  trust  them  to  you. — Oh,  to  have  to  say  this 
to  one  I  have  loved  so  tenderly — whom  I  still — 
but  that  must  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Henceforward 
there  can  be  no  question  of  happiness,  but  merely  of 
saving  the  ruins,  the  shreds,  the  show  of  it !  (A  ring; 
HELMER  starts.}  What's  that?  So  late!  Can  it  be 

the  worst  ?     Can  he ?     Hide  yourself,  Nora ;   say 

you  are  ill. 

(NORA  stands  motionless.     HELMER  goes  to  the 
door  and  opens  it.) 

ELLEN  (half-dressed,  in  the  hall}.  Here  is  a  letter 
for  you,  ma'am. 

HELMER.  Give  it  to  me.  (Seises  letter  and  shuts 
the  door.)  Yes,  from  him.  You  shall  not  have  it  I 
shall  read  it 

NORA.    Read  it ! 

HELMER  (by  tfte  lamp).     I  have  hardly  courage  to. 
We  may  both  be  lost,  both  you  and  I.     Ah !  I  must 
know.     (Hastily  tears  the  letter  open ;    reads  a  few 
lines)  looks  at  an  enclosure  ;  a  cry  of  joy.)     Nora ! 
(NORA  looks  inquiringly  at  him.) 

HELMER.  Nora!  Oh!  I  must  read  it  again. 
Yes,  yes,  it  is  so.  I  am  saved !  Nora,  I  am  saved  ! 

NORA.     And  I  ? 

HELMER.  You  too,  of  course  ;  we  are  both  saved, 
both  of  us.  Look  here,  he  sends  you  back  your 
promissory  note.  He  writes  that  he  regrets  and 

apologises ;  that  a  happy  turn   in  his  life Oh, 

what  matter  what  he  writes.  We  are  saved,  Nora ! 
No  one  can  harm  you.  Oh,  Nora,  Nora ;  but 
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first  to  get  rid  of  this  hateful  thing.  I'll  just  see 

(Glances  at  the  I.O.U.}  No,  I  won't  look  at  it;  the 
whole  thing  shall  be  nothing  but  a  dream  to  me. 
(Tears  the  I.O.U,  and  both  letters  in  pieces.  Throws 
them  into  the  fire  and  watcfies  tJiem  burn.}  There ! 
it's  gone !  He  wrote  that  ever  since  Christmas 

Eve Oh,  Nora,  they  must  have  been  three 

awful  days  for  you  ! 

NORA.  I  have  fought  a  hard  fight  for  the  last 
three  days. 

HELMER.  And  in  your  agony  you  saw  no  other 

outlet  but no ;  we  won't  think  of  that  horror. 

We  will  only  rejoice  and  repeat — it's  over,  all  over ! 
Don't  you  hear,  Nora  ?  You  don't  seem  able  to  grasp 
it  Yes,  it's  over.  What  is  this  set  look  on  your 
face  ?  Oh,  my  poor  Nora,  I  understand  ;  you  can't 
believe  that  I  have  forgiven  you.  But  I  have,  Nora ; 
I  swear  it.  I  have  forgiven  everything.  I  know  that 
what  you  did  was  all  for  love  of  me. 

NORA.     That's  true. 

HELMER.  You  loved  me  as  a  wife  should  love  her 
husband.  It  was  only  the  means  you  misjudged. 
But  do  you  think  I  love  you  the  less  for  your  help- 
lessness ?  No,  no.  Only  lean  on  me  ;  I  will  counsel 
and  guide  you.  I  should  be  no  true  man  if  this  very 
womanly  helplessness  didn't  make  you  doubly  dear 
in  my  eyes.  You  mustn't  think  of  the  hard  things  I 
said  in  my  first  moment  of  terror,  when  the  world 
seemed  to  be  tumbling  about  my  ears.  I  have 
forgiven  you,  Nora — I  swear  I  have  forgiven  you. 

NORA.  I  thank  you  for  your  forgiveness.  (Goes 
cm t  right.} 
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HELMER.  No,  stay !  (Looks  in.)  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ? 

NORA  (inside).     To  take  off  my  doll's  dress. 

HELMER  (in  the  doorway).  Yes,  do,  dear.  Try  to 
calm  down,  and  recover  your  balance,  my  scared 
little  song-bird.  You  may  rest  secure.  I  have  broad 
wings  to  shield  you.  (  Walking  up  and  down  near  the 
door.)  Oh,  how  lovely — how  cosy  our  home  is,  Nora! 
Here  you  are  safe ;  here  I  can  shelter  you  like  a 
hunted  dove,  whom  I  have  saved  from  the  claws  of 
the  hawk.  I  shall  soon  bring  your  poor  beating 
heart  to  rest ;  believe  me,  Nora,  very  soon.  To- 
morrow all  this  will  seem  quite  different — everything 
will  be  as  before.  I  shall  not  need  to  tell  you  again 
that  I  forgive  you  ;  you  will  feel  for  yourself  that  it  is 
true.  How  could  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  drive  you 
away,  or  even  so  much  as  to  reproach  you  ?  Oh,  you 
don't  know  a  true  man's  heart,  Nora.  There  is  some- 
thing indescribably  sweet  and  soothing  to  a  man  in 
having  forgiven  his  wtfe — honestly  forgiven  her,  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  She  becomes  his  property 
in  a  double  sense.  She  is  as  though  born  again  ;  she 
has  become,  so  to  speak,  at  once  his  wife  and  his 
child.  That  is  what  you  shall  henceforth  be  to  me, 
my  bewildered,  helpless  darling.  Don't  worry  about 
anything,  Nora ;  only  open  your  heart  to  me,  and  I 
will  be  both  will  and  conscience  to  you.  (NORA  enters, 
crossing  to  table,  in  everyday  dress.)  Why,  what's  this  ? 
Not  gone  to  bed  ?  You  have  changed  your  dress  ? 

NORA.  Yes,  Torvald ;  now  I  have  changed  my 
dress. 

HELMER.     But  why  now,  so  late  ? 
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NORA.     I  shall  not  sleep  to-night. 

H ELMER.     But,  Nora  dear 

NORA  (looking  at  her  watc/t).  It's  not  so  late  yet 
Sit  down,  Torvald  ;  you  and  I  have  much  to  say 
to  each  other.  (She  sits  on  one  side  of  the  table."} 

H  ELMER.  Nora,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Your 
cold,  set  face 

NORA.  Sit  down.  It  will  take  some  time  ;  I  have 
much  to  talk  over  with  you. 

(H ELMER  sits  at  the  other  side  of  tJie  table?) 

HELMER.  You  alarm  me ;  I  don't  understand 
you. 

NORA,  No,  that's  just  it.  You  don't  understand 
me  ;  and  I  have  never  understood  you — till  to-night 
No,  don't  interrupt  Only  listen  to  what  I  say.  We 
must  come  to  a  final  settlement,  Torvald  ! 

HELMER.     How  do  you  mean  ? 

NORA  (after  a  short  silence].  Does  not  one  thing 
strike  you  as  we  sit  here  ? 

HELMER.    What  should  strike  me  ? 

NORA.  We  have  been  married  eight  years. 
Does  it  not  strike  you  that  this  is  the  first  time  we 
two,  you  and  I,  man  and  wife,  have  talked  together 
seriously  ? 

HELMER.  Seriously!  Well,  what  do  you  call 
seriously  ? 

NORA.  During  eight  whole  years,  and  more — 
ever  since  the  day  we  first  met — we  have  never 
exchanged  one  serious  word  about  serious  things. 

HELMER.  Was  I  always  to  trouble  you  with  the 
cares  you  could  not  help  me  to  bear  ? 

NORA.     I'm  not  talking  of  cares.     I  say  that  we 
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have  never  yet  set  ourselves  seriously  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  anything. 

HELMER.  Why,  my  dear  Nora,  what  have  you  to 
do  with  serious  things  ? 

NORA.  There  we  have  it !  You  have  never  under- 
stood me.  I  have  had  great  injustice  done  me, 
Torvald  ;  first  by  father,  and  then  by  you. 

HELMER.  What !  By  your  father  and  me  ? — By 
us  who  have  loved  you  more  than  all  the  world  ? 

NORA  (shaking  her  head].  You  have  never  loved 
me.  You  only  thought  it  amusing  to  be  in  love  with 
me. 

HELMER.     Why,  Nora,  what  a  thing  to  say! 

NORA.  Yes,  it  is  so,  Torvald.  While  I  was  at 
home  with  father,  he  used  to  tell  me  all  his  opinions, 
and  I  held  the  same  opinions.  If  I  had  others  I 
concealed  them,  because  he  wouldn't  have  liked  it 
He  used  to  call  me  his  doll-child,  and  played  with  me 
as  I  played  with  my  dolls.  Then  I  came  to  live  in 
your  house 

HELMER.  What  an  expression  to  use  about  our 
marriage ! 

NORA  (undisturbed).  I  mean  I  passed  from  father's 
hands  into  yours.  You  settled  everything  according 
to  your  taste  ;  and  I  got  the  same  tastes  as  you  ;  or 
I  pretended  to — I  don't  know  which — both  ways, 
perhaps.  When  I  look  back  on  it  now,  I  seem  to 
have  been  living  here  like  a  beggar,  from  hand  to 
mouth.  I  lived  by  performing  tricks  for  you,  Tor- 
vald. But  you  would  have  it  so.  You  and  father 
have  done  me  a  great  wrong.  It's  your  fault  that 
my  life  has  been  wasted. 
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HELMER.  Why,  Nora,  how  unreasonable  and 
ungrateful  you  are.  Haven't  you  been  happy 
here? 

NORA.  No,  never;  I  thought  I  was,  but  I  never 
was. 

HELMER.    Not — not  happy? 

NORA.  No,  only  merry.  And  you've  always  been 
so  kind  to  me.  But  our  house  has  been  nothing  but 
a  play-room.  Here  I  have  been  your  doll-wife,  just 
as  at  home  I  used  to  be  papa's  doll-child.  And  the 
children,  in  their  turn,  have  been  my  dolls.  I  thought 
it  fun  when  you  played  with  me,  just  as  the  children 
did  when  I  played  with  them.  That  has  been  our 
marriage,  Torvald. 

HELMER.  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say. 
exaggerated  and  overstrained  though  it  be.  But 
henceforth  it  shall  be  different  Play-time  is  over; 
now  comes  the  time  for  education. 

NORA.    Whose  education?    Mine,  or  the  children's? 

HELMER.    Both,  my  dear  Nora. 

NORA.  Oh,  Torvald,  you  can't  teach  me  to  be  ?.  fit 
wife  for  you. 

HELMER.    And  you  say  that  ? 

NORA.    And  I — am  I  fit  to  educate  the  children  ? 

HELMER.    Nora ! 

NORA.  Didn't  you  say  yourself,  a  few  minutes 
ago,  you  dared  not  trust  them  to  me? 

HELMER.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment ! 
Why  should  you  dwell  upon  that  ? 

NORA.  No — you  were  perfectly  right  That  pro- 
blem is  beyond  me.  There's  another  to  be  solved  first 
— I  must  try  to  educate  myself.  You  are  not  the  man 
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to  help  me  in  that  I  must  set  about  it  alone.  And 
that's  why  I  am  now  leaving  you ! 

HELMER  (Jumping  up).  What — do  you  mean  to 
say 

NORA.  I  must  stand  quite  alone  to  know  myself 
and  my  surroundings ;  so  I  cannot  stay  with  you. 

HELMER.     Nora !     Nora ! 

NORA.  I  am  going  at  once.  Christina  will  take 
me  in  for  to-night 

HELMER.  You  are  mad.  I  shall  not  allow  it  1 
forbid  it 

NORA.  It's  no  use  your  forbidding  me  anything 
now.  I  shall  take  with  me  what  belongs  to  me. 
From  you  I  will  accept  nothing,  either  now  or  after- 
wards. 

HELMER.    What  madness ! 

NORA.     To-morrow  I  shall  go  home. 

HELMER.    Home ! 

NORA.  I  mean  to  what  was  my  home.  It  will  be 
easier  for  me  to  find  some  opening  there. 

HELMER.     Oh,  in  your  blind  inexperience 

NORA.     I  must  try  to  gain  experience,  Torvald. 

HELMER.  To  forsake  your  home,  your  husband, 
and  your  children!  You  don't  consider  what  the 
world  will  say. 

NORA.  I  can  pay  no  heed  to  that !  I  only  know 
that  I  must  do  it 

HELMER.  It's  exasperating  1  Can  you  forsake 
your  holiest  duties  in  this  way  ? 

NORA.     What  do  you  call  my  holiest  duties  ? 

HELMER.  Do  you  ask  me  that?  Your  duties  to 
your  husband  and  your  children. 
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NORA.     I  have  other  duties  equally  sacred. 

HELMER.  Impossible !  What  duties  do  you 
mean? 

NORA.     My  duties  towards  myself. 

HELMER.  Before  all  else  you  are  a  wife  and  a 
mother. 

NORA.  That  I  no  longer  believe.  I  think  that 
before  all  else  I  am  a  human  being,  just  as  much  as 
you  are — or  at  least  I  will  try  to  become  one.  I 
know  that  most  people  agree  with  you,  Torvald,  and 
that  they  say  so  in  books.  But  henceforth  I  can't  be 
satisfied  with  what  most  people  say,  and  what  is  in 
books.  I  must  think  things  out  for  myself,  and  try 
to  get  clear  about  them. 

HELMER.  Are  you  not  clear  about  your  place  in 
your  own  home  ?  Have  you  not  an  infallible  guide 
in  questions  like  these  ?  Have  you  not  religion  ? 

NORA.  Oh,  Torvald,  I  don't  know  properly  what 
religion  is. 

HELMER.     What  do  you  mean  ? 

NORA.  I  know  nothing  but  what  our  clergyman 
told  me  when  I  was  confirmed.  He  explained  that 
religion  was  this  and  that  When  I  get  away  from 
here  and  stand  alone,  I  will  look  into  that  matter  too. 
I  will  see  whether  what  he  has  taught  me  is  true,  or, 
at  any  rate,  whether  it  is  true  for  me. 

HELMER.  Oh,  this  is  unheard  of !  But  if  religion 
cannot  keep  you  right,  let  me  appeal  to  your  con- 
science— for  I  suppose  you  have  some  moral  feeling  ? 
Or,  answer  me:  perhaps  you  have  none? 

NORA.  Well,  Torvald,  it's  not  easy  to  say.  I 
really  don't  know — I'm  all  at  sea  about  these  things. 
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I  only  know  that  I  think  quite  differently  from  you 
about  them.  I  hear,  too,  that  the  laws  are  different 
from  what  I  thought;  but  I  can't  believe  that  they  are 
right.  It  appears  that  a  woman  has  no  right  to  spare 
her  dying  father,  or  to  save  her  husband's  life.  I 
don't  believe  that. 

HELMER.  You  talk  like  a  child.  You  don't  under- 
stand the  society  in  which  you  live. 

NORA.  No,  I  don't.  But  I  shall  try  to.  I  must 
make  up  my  mind  which  is  right — society  or  1. 

HELMER.  Nora,  you  are  ill,  you  are  feverish.  I 
almost  think  you're  out  of  your  senses. 

NORA.  I  have  never  felt  so  much  clearness  and 
certainty  as  to-night. 

HELMER.  You  are  clear  and  certain  enough  to 
forsake  husband  and  children  ? 

NORA.     Yes,  I  am. 

HELMER.  Then  there's  only  one  explanation 
possible. 

NORA.     What  is  that  ? 

HELMER.    You  no  longer  love  me. 

NORA.    No;  that  is  just  it 

HELMER.     Nora !     Can  you  say  so  ? 

NORA.  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  Torvald;  for  you've 
always  been  so  kind  to  me.  But  I  can't  help  it.  I 
do  not  love  you  any  longer. 

HELMER  (keeping  his  composure  with  difficulty}. 
Are  you  clear  and  certain  on  this  point  too  ? 

NORA.  Yes,  quite.  That  is  why  I  won't  stay  here 
any  longer. 

HELMER.  And  can  you  also  make  clear  to  me 
how  I  have  forfeited  your  love  ? 
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NORA.  Yes,  I  can.  It  was  this  evening,  when  the 
miracle  did  not  happen  ;  for  then  I  saw  you  were 
not  the  man  I  had  taken  you  for. 

H ELMER.  Explain  yourself  more  clearly;  I  don't 
understand. 

NORA.  I  have  waited  so  patiently  all  these  eight 
years;  for  of  course  I  saw  clearly  enough  that 
miracles  don't  happen  every  day.  When  this  crush- 
ing blow  threatened  me,  I  said  to  myself  confidently, 
"  Now  comes  the  miracle !  "  When  Krogstad's  letter 
lay  in  the  box,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  you 
would  think  of  submitting  to  that  man's  conditions. 
I  was  convinced  that  you  would  say  to  him,  "  Make 
it  known  to  all  the  world  ;"  and  that  then 

H  ELMER.  Well  ?  When  I  had  given  my  own 
wife's  name  up  to  disgrace  and  shame ? 

NORA.  Then  I  firmly  believed  that  you  would 
come  forward,  take  everything  upon  yourself,  and 
say,  "  I  am  the  guilty  one." 

HELMER.    Nora ! 

NORA.  You  mean  I  would  never  have  accepted 
such  a  sacrifice  ?  No,  certainly  not  But  what  would 
my  assertions  have  been  worth  in  opposition  to  yours  ? 
That  was  the  miracle  that  I  hoped  for  and  dreaded 
And  it  was  to  hinder  that  that  I  wanted  to  die. 

HELMER.  I  would  gladly  work  for  you  day  and 
night,  Nora — bear  sorrow  and  want  for  your  sake — 
but  no  man  sacrifices  his  honour,  even  for  one  he 
loves. 

NORA.     Millions  of  women  have  done  so. 

HELMER.     Oh,  you  think  and  talk  like  a  silly  child. 

NORA.     Very  likely.     But  you  neither  think  nor 
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talk  like  the  man  I  can  share  my  life  with.  When 
your  terror  was  over — not  for  me,  but  for  yourself — 
when  there  was  nothing  more  to  fear, — then  it  was  to 
you  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  I  was  your 
lark  again,  your  doll — whom  you  would  take  twice  as 
much  care  of  in  future,  because  she  was  so  weak  and 
fragile.  (Stands  up.}  Torvald,  in  that  moment  it  burst 
upon  me  that  I  had  been  living  here  these  eight  years 
with  a  strange  man,  and  had  borne  him  three  children. 
Oh !  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it — I  could  tear  myself 
to  pieces ! 

HELMER  (sadly).  I  see  it,  I  see  it ;  an  abyss  has 
opened  between  us.  But,  Nora,  can  it  never  be  filled 
up? 

NORA.     As  I  now  am,  I  am  no  wife  for  you. 

HELMER.  I  have  strength  to  become  another 
man. 

NORA.  Perhaps — when  your  doll  is  taken  away 
from  you. 

HELMER.  To  part — to  part  from  you  I  No, 
Nora,  no  ;  I  can't  grasp  the  thought 

NORA  (going  into  room,  right}.  The  more  reason 
for  the  thing  to  happen. 

(She  comes  back  with  out-door  things  and  a  small 
travelling-bag,  which  she  puts  on  a  chair.} 

HELMER.  Nora,  Nora,  not  now  I  Wait  till 
to-morrow. 

NORA  (putting  on  cloak}.  I  can't  spend  the  night 
in  a  strange  man's  house. 

HELMER.  But  can't  we  live  here,  as  brother  and 
sister  ? 

NORA  (fastening  her  hat}.      You  know  very  well 
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that  wouldn't  last  long.  Good-bye,  Torvald.  No, 
1  won't  go  to  the  children.  I  know  they're  in  better 
hands  than  mine.  As  I  now  am,  I  can  be  nothing  to 
them. 

HELMER.     But  some  time,  Nora ;  some  time 

NORA.  How  can  I  tell  ?  I  have  no  idea  what  will 
become  of  me. 

HELMER.     But  you  are  my  wife,  now  and  always  ! 

NORA.  Listen,  Torvald — when  a  wife  leaves  her 
husband's  house,  as  I  am  doing,  I  have  heard  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  he  is  free  from  all  duties 
towards  her.  At  any  rate,  I  release  you  from  all 
duties.  You  must  not  feel  yourself  bound  any  more 
than  I  shall.  There  must  be  perfect  freedom  on  both 
sides.  There,  there  is  your  ring  back.  Give  me 
mine. 

HELMER.    That  too  ? 

NORA.    That  too. 

HELMER.     Here  it  is. 

NORA.  Very  well.  Now  it's  all  over.  Here  are 
the  keys.  The  servants  know  about  everything  in  the 
house,  better  than  I  do.  To-morrow,  when  I  have 
started,  Christina  will  come  to  pack  up  my  things. 
I  will  have  them  sent  after  me. 

HELMER.  All  over !  all  over  1  Nora,  will  you 
never  think  of  me  again  ? 

NORA.  Oh,  I  shall  often  think  of  you,  and  the 
children,  and  this  house. 

HELMER.     May  I  write  to  you,  Nora  ? 

NORA.     No,  never.    You  must  not 

HELMER.    But  I  must  send  you 

NORA.     Nothing,  nothing. 
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HELMER.    I  must  help  you  if  you  need  it 

NORA.     No,  I  say.     I  take  nothing  from  strangers. 

HELMER.  Nora,  can  I  never  be  more  than  a 
stranger  to  you  ? 

NORA  (taking  her  travelling-bag}.  Oh,  Torvald, 
then  the  miracle  of  miracles  would  have  to  happen. 

HELMER.     What  is  the  miracle  of  miracles  ? 

NORA.  Both  of  us  would  have  to  change  so 
that Oh,  Torvald,  I  no  longer  believe  in  miracles. 

HELMER.  But  I  will  believe.  We  must  so  change 
that 

NORA.  That  communion  between  us  shall  be  a 
marriage.  Good-bye.  (She  goes  out.} 

HELMER  (sinks  in  a  chair  by  the  door  with  his  face 
in  his  hands').  Nora  !  Nora !  (He  looks  round  and 
stands  «/.)  Empty.  She's  gone.  (A  hope  inspires 

him.)    Ah  !     The  miracle  of  miracles ? ! 

(From  below  is  heard  the  reverberation  of  a  heavy 
door  closing?) 


THE   END. 
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THE  LADY  FROM  THE  SEA. 

PLAY  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


Act  First. 

(DOCTOR  WANGEL'S  house,  with  a  large  veranda,  on  the  left. 
Garden  in  front  and  around.  Near  the  veranda,  a  flag- 
staff. To  the  right,  in  the  garden,  a  summer-house,  with 
table  and  chairs.  A  hedge,  with  a  small  gate,  in  the  back- 
ground. Behind  the  hedge,  a  road  along  the  shore.  Trees  on 
each  side  of  the  road.  Between  the  trees  there  is  a  view  of 
the  fiord,  with  high  mountain  ranges  and  peaks  in  the 
distance.  It  is  a  warm  and  brilliantly  clear  summer 
morning!) 

(BALLESTED,  a  middle-aged  man,  dressed  in  an  old  velvet 
jacket  and  broad-brimmed  artisfs  hat,  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  flag-staff,  arranging  the  cord.  The  flag  is  lying  on  the 
ground.  A  little  way  off  stands  an  easel  with  a  stretched 
canvas.  Beside  it,  on  a  camp-stool,  are  brushes,  palette,  and 
a  paint-box.') 

(BOLETTA  WANGEL  comes  through  the  open  garden-room  door, 
out  upon  the  veranda.  She  is  carrying  a  large  vase  of 
flowers,  which  she  places  upon  the  table!) 

BOLETTA.  Well,  Ballested, — can  you  get  it  to 
run? 

BALLESTED.  Oh  yes,  Miss  Bolctta.  It's  easy 
enough. — May  I  ask  if  you  are  expecting  visitors 
to-day  ? 
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BOLETTA.  Yes,  we  expect  Mr.  Arnholm  this 
morning.  He  came  to  town  last  night 

BALLESTED.  Arnholm  ?  Wait  a  moment — wasn't 
Arnholm  the  name  of  the  tutor  you  had  here  some 
years  ago  ? 

BOLETTA.     Yes,  this  is  the  very  man. 

BALLESTED.  Ah,  indeed.  So  he's  come  into  these 
parts  again  ? 

BOLETTA.     That's  why  we  want  the  flag  run  up. 

BALLESTED.    Ah,  I  see,  I  see. 

(BOLETTA  goes  into  the  garden-room  again.} 
(Shortly  afterwards,  LYNGSTRAND  comes  along 
the  road  from  the  right  and  stops,  interested  by 
the  sight  of  the  easel  and  painter's  things.  He 
is  a  poorly  but  neatly  dressed  stripling,  of 
delicate  appearance^} 

LYNGSTRAND  (outside,  by  the  hedge}.  Good 
morning. 

BALLESTED  (turning  round}.  Ah,  good  morning. 
(Hoists  the  flag.}  So-ho  ! — up  goes  the  balloon ! 
(Makes  the  cord  fast,  and  begins  to  busy  himself  at 
the  easel}  Good  morning,  sir.  I  don't  think  I  have 
the  pleasure  of 

LYNGSTRAND.     You're  a  painter,  are  you  not  ? 

BALLESTED.  Yes,  certainly.  Why  shouldn't  I 
be? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Ah,  I  can  see  you  are. — May  I 
come  in  for  a  moment  ? 

BALLESTED.     Do  you  want  to  have  a  look  at  it  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.     Yes,  I  should  like  to  extremely. 

BALLESTED.  Oh  there's  nothing  much  to  see  yet 
But  pray  come  in — come  along 
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LYNGSTRAND.    Many  thanks. 
{He  comes  in  through  the  garden-gate.} 

BALLESTED  {painting).  It's  the  fiord  over  there 
between  the  islands  that  I'm  working  at 

LYNGSTRAND.    Yes,  I  see. 

BALLESTED.  But  I  haven't  put  the  figure  in  yet. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  a  model  to  be  had  in  the 
town. 

LYNGSTRAND.    Ah,  there's  to  be  a  figure  ? 

BALLESTED.  Yes.  By  the  rock  in  ihe  foreground 
here,  I  mean  to  have  a  half-dead  mermaid  lying. 

LYNGSTRAND.    Why  half-dead  ? 

BALLESTED.  She  has  strayed  in  from  the  sea, 
and  can't  find  her  way  out  again.  So  she  lies  here 
dying  by  inches  in  the  brackish  water,  you  under- 
stand. 

LYNGSTRAND.    Oh,  I  see. 

BALLESTED.  It  was  the  lady  of  the  house  here 
that  suggested  the  thing  to  me. 

LYNGSTRAND.  What  arc  you  going  to  call  the 
picture,  when  it's  finished  ? 

BALLESTED.  I'm  thinking  of  calling  it  "  The  Mer- 
maid's End." 

LYNGSTRAND.  Capital.  I'm  sure  you'll  make 
something  good  out  of  this. 

BALLESTED  (looking  at  hint).  Perhaps  you're  in 
the  same  line? 

LYNGSTRAND.     A  painter  do  you  mean  ? 

BALLESTED.    Yes. 

LYNGSTRAND.  No,  I'm  not  But  I'm  going  to 
be  a  sculptor.  My  name  is  Hans  Lyngstrand. 

BALLESTED.     Going   to  be   a  sculptor,  are  you? 

15 
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Well  well,  sculpture's  a  fine,  showy  art,  too.  I  think 
I've  seen  you  in  the  street  once  or  twice.  Have 
you  been  staying  here  long  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  No,  I've  only  been  here  a  fort- 
night. But  I  hope  to  stop  the  whole  summer. 

BALLESTED.  Fond  of  watering-place  dissipations, 
eh? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Well,  I  really  want  to  get  up  my 
strength  a  bit 

BALLESTED.    Not  delicate,  I  hope  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Well,  I'm  what  you'd  call  a  little 
delicate.  Nothing  to  speak  of,  you  know.  It's  only  a 
sort  of  short-windedness  in  my  chest. 

BALLESTED.  Pooh — a  trifle !  You  should  con- 
sult a  good  doctor,  all  the  same. 

LYNGSTRAND.  I've  been  thinking  of  speaking  to 
Dr.  Wangel  sometime  when  I've  a  chance. 

BALLESTED.  Yes,  do.  (Looks  out  to  the  left.} 
There  comes  a  steamer  again.  Chock  full  of  pas- 
sengers. It's  wonderful  how  the  tourist  trade  has 
increased  here  during  the  last  few  years. 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes,  there  seems  to  be  a  lot  of 
traffic. 

BALLESTED.  The  town's  full  of  summer  lodgers 
too.  I'm  sometimes  afraid  that  our  good  town 
may  lose  its  individuality  with  all  this  coming  and 
going. 

LYNGSTRAND.     Are  you  a  native  of  the  place  ? 

BALLESTED.  No,  I'm  not  But  I've  become 
accla — acclimatised.  I  feel  myself  attached  *o  the 
place  by  the  bonds  of  time  and  habit. 

LYNGSTRAND.     You've  lived  here  a  long  time  then? 
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BALLESTED.  Well,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years. 
I  came  here  with  Skive's1  dramatic  company.  But 
we  got  into  financial  difficulties,  so  the  company 
dissolved  and  was  scattered  to  the  winds. 

LYNGSTRAND.    But  you  remained  ? 

BALLESTED.  I  remained.  And  I  haven't  done  so 
badly.  You  see  at  that  time  I  used  to  work  mainly 
at  the  decorative  branch  of  art 

(BOLETTA  comes  out  with  a  rocking-chair,  which 
she  places  in  the  veranda?) 

BOLETTA  (speaking  into  the  garden-room").  Hilda, — 
see  if  you  can  find  the  embroidered  footstool  for 
father. 

LYNGSTRAND  (goes  over  towards  the  veranda  and 
bows].  Good  morning,  Miss  Wangel. 

BOLETTA  (by  the  balustrade}.  Ah,  is  that  you,  Mr. 
Lyngstrand  ?  Good  morning.  Excuse  me  a  moment 

— I  must  just 

(Goes  into  the  house?) 

BALLESTED.    Do  you  know  the  family  here  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Very  slightly.  I've  met  the  young 
ladies  once  or  twice  at  other  houses.  And  I  had  a 
little  talk  with  Mrs.  Wangel  the  last  time  there  was 
music  up  at  the  Prospect  She  said  I  might  come 
and  see  them. 

BALLESTED.  I'll  tell  you  what, — you  ought  to 
cultivate  their  acquaintance. 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes,  I've  been  thinking  of  paying 
them  a  visit — just  a  sort  of  call,  you  know.  If  I 
could  only  find  some  pretext 

BALLESTED.    Oh  nonsense, — a  pretext (Looks 

1  Pronounce  Shccv$s. 
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out  to  the  left.}  Confound  it!  {Collects  his  things} 
The  steamer's  alongside  the  pier  already.  I  must  be 
off  to  the  hotel.  Perhaps  some  of  the  new  arrivals 
may  require  my  services.  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
also  practise  as  a  barber  and  friseur. 

LYNGSTRAND.     You  seem  to  be  very  versatile. 

BALLESTED.  One  must  ac — climatise  oneself  to 
various  professions  in  these  small  places.  If  you 
should  ever  require  anything  in  the  hair  line — pomade 
or  what  not — you  have  only  to  ask  for  Dancing- 
Master  Ballested. 

LYNGSTRAND.    Dancing-Master  ? 

BALLESTED.  President  of  the  Musical  Society,  if 
you  prefer  it.  We  have  a  concert  up  at  the  Pros- 
pect this  evening.  Good-bye,  good-bye. 

(He  goes  with  his  painting  things  through  the 
garden  gate,  and  then  out  to  the  left.  HILDA 
comes  out  with  the  stool.  BOLETTA  brings  more 
flowers.  LYNGSTRAND  bows  to  HILDA  from 
the  garden?) 

HILDA  (by  the  balustrade,  without  returning  the 
bow).  Boletta  said  you  had  ventured  in  to-day. 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes,  I  took  the  liberty  of  coming 
into  the  garden. 

HILDA.  Have  you  been  for  your  morning  con- 
stitutional ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Well,  no, — I  haven't  had  much  of 
a  walk  to-day. 

HILDA.     Have  you  been  bathing  then  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes,  I  had  a  little  dip.  I  saw  your 
mother  down  there.  She  was  just  going  into  her 
bathing-house. 
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HILDA.    Who  was  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.    Your  mother. 

HILDA.  Oh  indeed.  (She places  the  stool  in  front 
of  the  rocking-chair^} 

BOLETTA  (as  if  to  change  tJie  subject}.  Did  you  see 
anything  of  my  father's  boat  out  in  the  fiord  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes,  I  thought  I  saw  a  sailing- 
boat  heading  inwards. 

BOLETTA.  That's  sure  to  have  been  father.  He  has 
been  out  visiting  patients  on  the  islands.  (She  arranges 
things  about  the  table.} 

LYNGSTRAND  (standing  on  the  lowest  step  of  the 
veranda}.  Why  what  a  show  of  flowers  you  have 
here ! 

BOLETTA.     Yes,  doesn't  it  look  nice  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Oh,  charming.  It  looks  as  if  there 
were  some  great  occasion  in  the  family. 

HILDA.     So  there  is. 

LYNGSTRAND.  I  guessed  as  much.  Your  father's 
birthday,  I  suppose? 

BOLETTA  (warningly  to  HILDA).     Hm, — hm ! 

HILDA  (not  heeding  her].     No,  mother's. 

LYNGSTRAND.     Oh  indeed,— your  mother's,  is  it  ? 

BOLETTA  (in  a  low,  angry  tone}.     Now,  Hilda ! 

HILDA  (in  the  same  tone}.  Let  me  alone!  (To 
LYNGSTRAND.)  I  suppose  you're  going  home  to 
lunch  now? 

LYNGSTRAND  (descending  from  the  step}.  Yes,  I 
suppose  I  must  see  about  getting  something  to 
cat. 

HILDA.  No  doubt  you  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land 
at  the  hotel  ? 
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LYNGSTRAND.     I'm  not  staying  at  the  hotel  now. 
It  was  too  expensive  for  me. 

HILDA.     Where  are  you  now,  then  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.    Up  at  Madam  Jensen's.1 

HILDA.     Which  Madam  Jensen's? 

LYNGSTRAND.    The  midwife's. 

HILDA.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Lyngstrand,  but  I'm  far 
too  busy  to 

LYNGSTRAND.  Oh,  I'm  afraid  I  oughtn't  to  have 
said  that 

HILDA.     Said  what  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.    What  I  said  just  now. 

HILDA  (looks  at  him  witheringly  from  top  to  toe).  I 
really  don't  understand  you. 

LYNGSTRAND.  No,  no.  I  must  bid  you  good-bye 
for  the  present,  ladies. 

BOLETTA  (comes  forward  to  the  steps}.  Good-bye, 
good-bye,  Mr.  Lyngstrand.  You  must  please  excuse 
us  for  to-day. — But  another  time  when  you've  nothing 
better  to  do — and  when  you  feel  inclined, — I  hope 
you'll  look  in  and  see  father  and — and  the  rest  of 
us. 

LYNGSTRAND.  Many  thanks.  I  shall  be  only  too 
delighted. 

(He  bows  and  goes  out  by  the  garden  gate.  As  he 
passes  along  the  road  outside,  to  the  left,  he  bows 
again  towards  the  veranda!) 

HILDA  (under  her  breath}.  Adieu,  Mossyoo !  My 
love  to  Mother  Jensen. 

BOLETTA     (softly,     shakes     her     by     tJie     arm}. 

1  Pronounce  Yemen. 
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Hilda !     You    naughty   child!     Are   you    mad? 

He  might  easily  hear  you ! 

HILDA.     Pooh, — do  you  think  I  care? 

BOLETTA  (looks  out  to  the  right}.  Here  comes 
father. 

(DOCTOR  WANGEL,  in  travelling  dress  and 
carrying  a  hand-bag,  comes  along  the  footpath 
from  the  right} 

WANGEL.    Well,  here  I  am  again,  little  girls ! 
(He  comes  in  through  the  gate} 

BOLETTA  (goes  down  to  meet  him  in  the  garden}. 
Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you've  come. 

HILDA  (also  going  down  to  him}.  Have  you 
finished  for  the  day  now,  father? 

WANGEL.  Oh  no,  I  must  go  down  to  the  surgery 
for  a  little  while  by-and-by. — Tell  me,— do  you 
know  whether  Arnholm  has  arrived  ? 

BOLETTA.  Yes,  he  came  last  night  We  sent  to 
the  hotel  to  inquire. 

WANGEL.     Then  you  haven't  seen  him  yet  ? 

BOLETTA.  No.  But  he's  sure  to  look  in  this 
forenoon. 

WANGEL.     Yes,  of  course  he  will. 

HILDA  (pulling  him}.  Father,  you  must  look 
about  you  now. 

WANGEL  (looking  towards  the  veranda}.  Yes,  I 
see,  child. — It's  quite  festive  here. 

BOLETTA.  Don't  you  think  we've  arranged  it 
beautifully  ? 

WANGEL.  Yes,  indeed  you  have. — Is — are  we 
alone  in  the  house? 

HILDA.     Yes,  she  has  gone  to 
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BOLETTA  (interrupts  quickly}.     Mother  is  bathing. 

WANGEL  (looks  kindly  at  BOLETTA  and  pats  her 
head.  Then  he  says  somewhat  hesitatingly:}  Look 
here,  little  girls — are  you  going  to  keep  up  this 
display  all  day  ?  And  the  flag  hoisted  too  ? 

HILDA.     Why,  of  course  we  are,  father ! 

WANGEL.     Hm — yes.     But  you  see 

BOLETTA  (nodding  and  smiling  to  hint).  Don't  you 
understand  that  it's  all  in  honour  of  Arnholm.  When 
such  an  old  friend  comes  to  see  you  for  the  first  time 

HILDA  (smiling  and  shaking  him}.  Remember — 
wasn't  he  Boletta's  tutor,  father? 

WANGEL  (half  smiling).  You're  a  pair  of  regular 
sly-boots. — Well  well, — after  all,  it  s  only  natural  that 
we  should  remember  her  who  is  no  longer  among 

us.  But  all  the  same .  Look  here,  Hilda. 

(Gives  her  his  hand-bag?)  Please  take  this  to  the 
surgery. — No,  little  girls, — I  don't  like  all  this — not 
the  manner  of  it,  you  understand.  That  we  should 

go  every  year  and .  Well,  what  can  one  say  ?  I 

suppose  there's  nothing  else  for  it 

HILDA  (is  about  to  go  through  the  garden  to  the  left 
with  the  hand-bag,  but  stops,  turns,  and  points}.  Look 
at  that  gentleman  coming  along.  I  believe  it's  Mr. 
Arnholm. 

BOLETTA  (looks  in  the  same  direction}.  He ! 
(Laug/ts}  Come,  that's  really  too  good  !  To  take 
that  middle-aged  man  for  Mr.  Arnholm ! 

WANGEL.  Wait  a  bit,  child.  Upon  my  life,  I 
believe  it's  he !  Yes,  I'm  sure  of  it ! 

BOLETTA  (gazing  fixedly,  in  quiet  astonishment}. 
Yes,  so  it  is ! 
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(ARNHOLM,  in  elegant  morning  dress,  with  gold 
spectacles  and  a  light  cane,  appears  on  tJie  road, 
coming  from  the  left.  He  looks  somewhat  over- 
worked. On  seeing  the  party  in  the  garden,  he 
bows  in  a  friendly  way,  and  comes  through  tJie 
gate.} 

WANGEL  {going  to  meet  him}.  Welcome,  my  dear 
Arnholm !  Heartily  welcome  to  your  old  haunts 
again ! 

ARNHOLM.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Doctor 
Wangel.  A  thousand  thanks.  (They  shake  hands 
and  walk  across  the  garden  toget/ier.}  And  here  are 
the  children  !  (Holds  out  his  hands  to  them  and  looks 
at  them.}  These  two  I  should  scarcely  have  known 
again. 

WANGEL.    No,  I  daresay  not 
ARNHOLM.     Oh  well, — perhaps   Boletta. — Yes,  I 
should  have  known  Boletta. 

WANGEL.  Scarcely,  I  think.  Let  me  see,  it's 
eight  or  nine  years  since  you  saw  her  last  Ah  yes, 
there's  been  many  a  change  here  since  then. 

ARNHOLM  (looking  about  him}.  I  should  hardly 
say  so.  Except  that  the  trees  have  grown  a  bit,  and 
you've  got  a  new  summer-house  there 


WANGEL.     Oh  no,  outwardly  perhaps 

ARNHOLM  (smiles}.  And  of  course  you  have  now 
two  grown-up  daughters  in  the  house. 

WANGEL.     Oh,  only  one  grown-up,  surely. 

HILDA  (half-aloud}.     Just  listen  to  father ! 

WANGEL.  And  now  suppose  we  sit  in  the  veranda. 
It's  cooler  there  than  here.  Come  along. 

ARNHOLM.     Thanks,  thanks,  my  dear  Doctor. 
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(They  go  up  tJie  steps,  W ANGEL  gives  ARNHOLM 
the  rocking-chair.} 

WANGEL.  There  now.  Now  you  shall  just  sit 
quiet  and  have  a  good  rest  You're  looking  rather 
done  up  after  your  journey. 

ARNHOLM.  Oh,  it's  nothing.  Now  that  I'm  here 
again 

BOLETTA  (to  WANGEL).  Shall  we  bring  a  little 
soda-water  and  syrup  into  the  garden-room  ?  It  will 
soon  be  too  warm  out  here. 

WANGEL.  Yes  do,  little  girls.  Soda-water  and 
syrup.  And  perhaps  a  little  cognac. 

BOLETTA.    Cognac  too  ? 

WANGEL.  Only  a  little.  In  case  any  one  would 
like  some. 

BOLETTA.  Very  well  Hilda,  will  you  take  the 
hand-bag  down  to  the  surgery  ? 

(BOLETTA  goes  into  the  garden-room  and  closes  tJie 
door  after  Jter.  HILDA  takes  the  bag  and,  going 
through  the  garden,  disappears  behind  the  house 
to  the  left.) 

ARNHOLM  (who  has  been  following  BOLETTA  with 
his  eyes}.  What  a  splendid  girl — what  splendid  girls 
they  have  grown  into ! 

WANGEL  (seats  himself).     Yes,  don't  you  think  so  ? 

ARNHOLM.  Boletta  quite  astonishes  me — and 
Hilda  too,  for  that  matter. — But  you  yourself,  my 
dear  Doctor — do  you  intend  to  remain  here  for  the 
rest  of  your  days  ? 

WANGEL.  Oh  yes,  that's  what  it  will  come  to,  I 
suppose.  I  was  born  and  bred  here,  as  the  saying 
goes.  Here  I  lived  very  very  happily  with  her  who 
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was  so  early  taken  from  us — her   whom   you   knew 
when  you  were  here  before,  Arnholm. 

ARNHOLM.    Yes — yes. 

WANGEL.  And  now  I  live  here  so  happily  with  her 
who  has  taken  that  dear  one's  place.  I  must  say  that, 
take  it  all  in  all,  the  fates  have  been  kind  to  me. 

ARNHOLM.  You  have  no  children  by  your  second 
marriage  ? 

WANGEL.  We  had  a  little  boy,  two  or  two  and 
a  half  years  ago.  But  we  did  not  keep  him  long. 
He  died  when  he  was  four  or  five  months  old. 

ARNHOLM.     Is  your  wife  not  at  home  just  now  ? 

WANGEL.  No,  but  she'll  be  here  very  soon.  She 
has  gone  to  have  a  bathe.  She  never  misses  a  day  at 
this  season  ;  no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be. 

ARNHOLM.     Is  she  out  of  health  ? 

WANGEL.  No,  not  exactly ;  but  she  has  been 
curiously  nervous  the  last  couple  of  years  or  so — off 
and  on,  you  know.  I  can't  quite  make  out  what's 
wrong  with  her.  But  this  daily  dip  in  the  sea  is  her 
life  and  delight 

ARNHOLM.     I  remember  that  of  old. 

WANGEL  (with  an  almost  imperceptible  smile}.  Yes, 
of  course,  you  knew  Ellida  when  you  were  tutor  out 
at  Skioldvik.1 

ARNHOLM.  Of  course.  She  often  visited  at  the 
parsonage.  And  I  used  generally  to  see  her  when  I 
went  to  the  lighthouse  to  have  a  talk  with  her 
father. 

WANGEL.     Her   life    out    there   has   left    a   deep 

1  Pronounce  Sholdvik. 
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impression  upon  her,  as  you  may  imagine.  In  town 
here,  people  can't  understand  it  at  all  They  call  her 
"  the  lady  from  the  sea." 

ARNHOLM.    Do  they  ? 

WANGEL.  Yes.  And  look  here — speak  to  her 
about  the  old  days,  my  dear  Arnholm.  It  will  do  her 
no  end  of  good. 

ARNHOLM  (looking  doubtfully  at  him}.  Have  you 
any  reason  to  think  so  ? 

WANGEL.     Yes,  certainly  I  have. 

ELLIDA's  VOICE  (heard  without,  in  the  garden  to  the 
right).  Are  you  there,  Wangel  ? 

WANGEL  (rising).     Yes,  dear. 

(MRS.  WANGEL,  with  a  large  light  wrapper  round 
tier,  and  with  wet  hair  hanging  loose  over  her 
shoulders t  comes  from  among  the  trees  beside  tfie 
summer-house.  ARNHOLM  rises.} 

WANGEL  (smiling  and  stretching  out  his  /lands 
towards  her).  Ah,  here  comes  the  mermaid  ! 

ELLIDA  (hastens  up  to  the  veranda  and  seizes  his 
hands).  Thank  heaven,  you're  safe  home  again  I 
When  did  you  come  ? 

WANGEL.  Just  now — a  moment  ago.  (Points  to 
ARNHOLM.)  But  have  you  nothing  to  say  to  an  old 
acquaintance  ? 

ELLIDA  (holds  out  her  hand  to  ARNHOLM).  So 
you've  really  come  then  ?  Welcome  !  And  excuse 
my  not  being  at  home 

ARNHOLM.  Oh,  don't  mention  it  Pray  don't 
stand  on  ceremony 

WANGEL.     Was  the  water  nice  and  cool  to-day  ? 

ELLIDA.     Cool !     Why,  the  water  never  is  cool  here 
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— so  tepid  and  flat  Pah  !  the  water  is  sickly  in  here 
in  the  fiords. 

ARNHOLM.    Sickly? 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  sickly.  And  I  believe  it  makes  one 
sickly  too. 

WANGEL  (smiling}.  A  nice  testimonial  for  a  sea- 
bathing place. 

ARNHOLM.  I  should  rather  say,  Mrs.  Wangel, 
that  you  stand  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  sea  and 
all  that  belongs  to  it 

ELLIDA.  Well,  you  may  be  right.  I  almost  think 
so  myself. — But  have  you  noticed  how  the  girls  have 
been  decorating  the  place  in  your  honour? 

WANGEL  (embarrassed).  Hm.  (Looks  at  his 
watch.}  It's  time  I  were  going 

ARNHOLM.     Is  it  really  in  my  honour?    • 

ELLIDA.  Why,  of  course  it  is.  We're  not  so  fine 
as  this  every  day.  Pah  !  How  suffocatingly  hot  it  is 
under  this  roof!  (Goes  down  into  the  garden?)  Come 
over  here!  There's  a  breath  of  air  to  be  had 
here  at  any  rate.  (She  seats  herself  in  the  summer- 
housed) 

ARNHOLM  (goes  to  her).  The  air  is  quite  fresh 
here,  it  seems  to  me. 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  to  you,  accustomed  to  the  close  air 
of  Christiania.  I'm  told  it's  perfectly  dreadful  there 
in  summer. 

WANGEL  (wJio  has  also" gone  down  into  the  garden). 
Hm,  Ellida  dear,  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  to  entertain 
our  good  friend  here  for  a  while. 

ELLIDA.     Have  you  work  to  do? 

WANGEL.     Yes,  I  must  ^o  down  to  the  surgery, 
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and  then  I  must  change  my  clothes.      But  I  won't  be 
long 

ARNHOLM  {seats  himself  in  the  summer-house}. 
Don't  hurry,  my  dear  Doctor.  Your  wife  and  I 
will  manage  to  pass  the  time. 

WANGEL.  Ah  yes — I'm  sure  of  that  Well,  good- 
bye for  the  present  then  ! 

{He  goes  out  through  the  garden  to  the  left.) 

ELLIDA  (after  a  short  silence).  Don't  you  think  it's 
nice  sitting  here  ? 

ARNHOLM.     I  think  it's  very  nice. 

ELLIDA.  This  is  called  my  summer-house ;  for  it 
was  I  that  had  it  put  up.  Or  rather  Wangel  had  it 
put  up  for  me. 

ARNHOLM.     And  you  usually  sit  in  it  ? 

ELLIDA.     Yes,  I  pass  most  of  the  day  here. 

ARNHOLM.     With  the  girls,  I  suppose. 

ELLIDA.  No,  the  girls — they  generally  keep  to  the 
veranda. 

ARNHOLM.     And  Wangel? 

ELLIDA.  Oh,  Wangel  goes  to  and  fro.  Some- 
times he's  here  with  me,  and  sometimes  over  there 
with  the  children. 

ARNHOLM.  Is  it  you  that  have  arranged  things 
so? 

ELLIDA.  I  think  it's  the  most  comfortable 
arrangement  for  all  parties.  We  can  speak  across 
to  each  other  now  and  again — whenever  we  seem  to 
have  anything  to  say. 

ARNHOLM  (after  a  time  in  tJwughf).     When  last  I 

crossed   your   path — out   at   Skioldvik,  I   mean . 

Hm — that's  a  long  time  ago 
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ELLIDA.  It's  just  ten  years  since  you  were  out  at 
our  place. 

ARNHOLM.  Yes,  about  that  But  when  I  remem- 
ber you  out  there  in  the  lighthouse !  "  The 

heathen,"  as  the  old  pastor  used  to  call  you,  because 
he  said  your  father  had  had  you  christened  with  the 
name  of  a  ship  and  not  of  a  Christian 

ELLIDA.     Well,  what  then  ? 

ARNHOLM.  The  last  thing  I  should  have  expected 
was  to  meet  you  again,  here,  as  Mrs.  Wangel. 

ELLIDA.  No,  at  that  time  Wangel  had  not  become 

a .  The  girls'  first  mother  was  living  then — their 

own  mother,  I  mean 

ARNHOLM.  Of  course,  of  coursa  But  even  if  it 
hadn't  been  so — even  if  he  had  stood  alone — I  should 
never  have  expected  this  to  happen. 

ELLIDA.     Nor  I.     Never  in  this  world — then. 

ARNHOLM.  Wangel  is  such  a  fine  fellow ;  so 
upright;  so  genuinely  good-hearted  and  kind  to 
every  one 

ELLIDA  (warmly  and  Jieartily).     Yes,  indeed  he  is ! 

ARNHOLM.  but  he  must  be  so  utterly  dif- 
ferent from  you,  I  should  think. 

ELLIDA.     You're  right  there  too  ;  we  are  different 

ARNHOLM.  Well,  how  did  it  come  about  ?  How 
was  it  ? 

ELLIDA.  You  mustn't  ask  me,  my  dear  Arnholm. 
I  shouldn't  be  able  to  explain  it  to  you.  And  even  if 
I  could,  you  wouldn't  be  able  really  to  understand  a 
word  of  my  explanation. 

ARNHOLM.  Hm .  (A  little  more  softly^ 

Have  you  ever  told  your  husband  anything  about 
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me  ?     I  mean,  of  course,  about  the  unsuccessful  step 
I  was  once  rash  enough  to  take. 

ELLIDA.  No.  Can  you  think  I  would  ?  I  have 
never  said  a  word  to  him  about — about  what  you 
allude  to. 

ARNHOLM.     I   am  glad  of  that     I  felt  a  little 

embarrassed  at  the  thought  that 

ELLIDA.  You  need  not  at  all.  I  have  only  told 
him  what  is  true— that  I  liked  you  very  much,  and 
that  you  were  the  truest  and  best  friend  I  had  out 
there. 

ARNHOLM.  Thank  you  for  that  But  now  tell 
me — why  have  you  never  written  to  me  since  I  left  ? 

ELLIDA.  I  thought  it  might  perhaps  be  painful  to 
you  to  hear  from  one  who — who  could  not  meet  your 
wishes.  It  was  like  opening  an  old  wound,  I 
thought 

ARNHOLM.     Hm .     Yes,  yes,    I   daresay  you 

were  right 

ELLIDA.     But  why  did  you  never  write  yourself? 
ARNHOLM  (looks  at  her  and  smiles  half  reproach- 
fully).    I  ?     I  begin  ?     And  perhaps  be  suspected  of 
wishing  to  reopen  the  attack  ?     After  meeting  with 
such  a  repulse  ? 

ELLIDA.  Oh  no,  I  can  understand  that  too. — 
Have  you  never  thought  of  forming  some  other  tie  ? 

ARNHOLM.  Never.  I  have  remained  faithful  to 
my  memories. 

ELLIDA  (half  joking).  Oh,  nonsense !  Let  the 
sad  old  memories  go.  I'm  sure  you'd  much  better 
see  about  becoming  a  happy  husband. 

ARNHOLM.     Then    I've    no    time    to    lose,    Mrs. 
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Wangel.      Remember — I    blush  to    say    it — I    shall 
never  see  seven-and-thirty  again. 

ELLIDA,  Well  then,  all  the  more  reason  to  make 
haste.  (Is  silent  for  a  moment,  then  says  earnestly  and 
in  a  tow  tone.}  But  listen  now,  my  dear  Arnholm, — 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  thing  I  couldn't  have  told  you 
at  that  time,  to  save  my  life. 

ARNHOLM.     What  may  that  be  ? 

ELLIDA.  When  you  took — that  unsuccessful  step, 
as  you  said  just  now, — I  could  not  answer  you  other- 
wise than  I  did. 

ARNHOLM.  I  know  that.  You  had  nothing  but 
friendship  to  offer  me.  I  quite  understand  that 

ELLIDA.  But  you  do  not  know  that  my  whole 
mind  and  all  my  thoughts  were  bent  elsewhere  at 
that  time  ? 

ARNHOLM.    At  that  time  ? 

ELLIDA.     Yes,  just  then. 

ARNHOLM.  But  that's  impossible !  You  are  mis- 
taken as  to  the  time !  I  think  you  scarcely  knew 
Wangel  then. 

ELLIDA.     It's  not  Wangel  I'm  speaking  of. 

ARNIIOLM.  Not  Wangel  ?  But  at  that  time — out 
at  Skioldvik — I  don't  remember  another  creature  that 
you  could  possibly  care  for. 

ELLIDA.  No,  no, — I  daresay  not  For  the  whole 
thing  was  such  a  piece  of  madness. 

ARNHOLM.     Do  tell  me  about  this ! 

ELLIDA.  Oh,  it's  enough  for  you  to  know  that  I 
was  not  free  at  that  time.  And  now  you  know  it 

ARNHOLM.  And  if  you  had  been  free  at  that 
time? 

10 
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ELLIDA.    What  then  ? 

ARNHOLM.  Would  your  answer  to  my  letter  have 
been  different  ? 

ELLIDA.  How  can  I  tell  ?  When  Wangel  came, 
my  answer  was  different. 

ARNHOLM.  What  is  the  use  of  telling  me  that 
you  were  not  free  ? 

ELLIDA  (rises,  as  if  in  distress  and  agitation}. 
Because  I  must  have  some  one  to  confide  in.  No 
no,  don't  rise. 

ARNHOLM.  Your  husband,  then,  knows  nothing 
of  the  matter  ? 

ELLIDA.  I  told  him  from  the  first  that  my  fancy 
had  once  been  fixed  elsewhere,  and  he  has  never 
wanted  to  know  more.  We  have  never  touched  upon 
the  subject  since.  After  all,  it  was  nothing  but  a 
piece  of  madness  ;  and  then  it  all  came  to  an  end  so 
quickly.  At  least, — in  a  way. 

ARNHOLM  (rising).    Only  in  a  way?    Not  entirely? 

ELLIDA.  Oh  yes,  of  course!  My  dear,  good 
Arnholm,  it  is  not  at  all  as  you  suppose.  It's  some- 
thing quite  incomprehensible.  I  don't  think  I  could 
find  words  to  tell  you  of  it  You  would  only  think 
I  was  ill,  or  stark  mad. 

ARNHOLM.  My  dear  Mrs.  Wangel — now  you 
must  and  shall  tell  me  the  whole  story. 

ELLIDA.  Well  then,  I  must  try.  How  will  you, 
with  your  sound  common-sense,  be  able  to  under- 
stand that {Looks  out,  and  breaks  off.}  Wait — 

here's  some  one  coming. 

(LYNGSTRAND  appears  on  the  road,  from  tJie  left, 
and  enters  the  garden.     He  has  a  flower  in  his 
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button-hole  and  carries  a  large  handsome  bouquet, 
wrapped  round  with  paper  and  tied  with 
ribbons.  He  stops,  hesitating  a  little,  in  front 
of  the  veranda.} 

ELLIDA  (coming  forward  in  the  summer-house).  Is 
it  the  girls  you're  looking  for,  Mr.  Lyngstrand  ? 

LYNGSTRAND  (turning).  Ah,  are  you  there,  Mrs. 
Wangel  ?  (Bows  and  approaches.')  No,  not  exactly — 
it  wasn't  the  young  ladies.  It  was  you  yourself,  Mrs. 
Wangel.  You  gave  me  permission  to  come  and  see 
you 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  of  course  I  did.  You're  always 
welcome  here. 

LYNGSTRAND.  Many  thanks.  I  fortunately  hap- 
pened to  hear  that  this  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  in  the 
family 

ELLIDA.     Ah,  so  you  know  that  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes ;  and  so  I  make  so  bold  as  to 
offer  you  this,  Mrs.  Wangel. 

(He  bows  and  holds  out  the  bouquet?) 

ELLIDA  (smiles).  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Lyngstrand, 
oughtn't  you  to  give  your  beautiful  flowers  to  Mr. 
Arnholm  himself?  For  it's  in  his  honour  that 

LYNGSTRAND  (looks  in  bewilderment  from  one  to 
the  other).  I  beg  your  pardon — I  don't  know  this 

gentleman.      It's   only .      I    meant   them    for    a 

birthday  gift,  Mrs.  Wangel. 

ELLIDA.  A  birthday  gift  ?  You've  made  a  mistake, 
Mr.  Lyngstrand.  It's  no  one's  birthday  here  to-day. 

LYNGSTRAND  (smiling  quietly}.  Oh,  I  know  all 
about  it  But  I  didn't  know  it  was  such  a  secret 

ELLIDA.     What  do  you  know  ? 
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LYNGSTRAND.  That  it's  your  birthday,  Mrs. 
Wangel. 

ELLIDA.    Mine  ? 

ARNHOLM  (looking  at  her  inquiringly}.  To-day? 
No,  surely  not. 

ELLIDA  (to  LYNGSTRAND).  What  has  put  that 
into  your  head  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  It  was  Miss  Hilda  that  let  it  out 
I  happened  to  look  in  a  little  while  ago,  and  I  asked 
the  young  ladies  why  they  had  made  such  a  grand 
display  of  flowers  and  flags 

ELLIDA.    Well  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.      and   Miss   Hilda  answered : 

"  Oh,  because  it's  mother's  birthday." 

ELLIDA.     Mother's !     Oh  indeed. 

ARNHOLM.    Aha ! 

(He    and  ELLIDA  exchange  glances  of  compre- 
hension^) 

ARNHOLM.  Well,  since  the  young  man  has  found 
it  out,  Mrs.  Wangel 

ELLIDA  (to  LYNGSTRAND).  Yes,  since  you've 
found  it  out 

LYNGSTRAND  (offers  the  bouquet  again).  May  I  be 
permitted  to  offer  my  congratulations ? 

ELLIDA    (taking    the  flowers).      Many    thanks. — 
Won't  you  sit  down  a  moment,  Mr.  Lyngstrand  ? 
(ELLIDA,  ARNHOLM,    and  LYNGSTRAND   seat 
themselves  in  the  summer-housed) 

ELLIDA.  All  this  about — about  my  birthday — 
was  to  have  been  a  secret,  Mr.  Arnholm. 

ARNHOLM.  So  I  see.  It  was  not  to  have  been 
mentioned  to  us  uninitiated. 
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ELLIDA  (lays  the  bouquet  on  the  table}.  No,  just  so. 
Not  to  the  uninitiated. 

LYNGSTRAND.  I  promise  I  won't  mention  it  to  a 
living  creature. 

ELLIDA.  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that — But  how  are 
you  now?  I  think  you're  looking  better  than  you 
used  to. 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes,  I  think  I'm  getting  on  all 
right  And  next  year,  if  I  can  get  to  the  south 

ELLIDA.     The  girls  tell  me  you  hope  to  manage  it 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes;  I  have  a  patron  in  Bergen 
who  provides  for  me ;  and  he  has  promised  to  let  me 
go  next  year. 

ELLIDA.     How  did  you  come  across  him  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Oh,  it  was  a  great  stroke  of  luck. 
You  see  I  once  went  a  voyage  in  one  of  his  ships. 

ELLIDA.  Did  you?  Then  at  that  time  you 
wanted  to  be  a  sailor  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  No,  not  in  the  least  But  after 
my  mother  died,  my  father  wouldn't  have  me  hanging 
about  at  home,  so  he  sent  me  to  sea.  On  the  voyage 
home,  we  were  wrecked  in  the  English  Channel ;  and 
that  was  a  grand  thing  for  me. 

ARNHOLM.     How  do  you  mean  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  It  was  in  the  wreck  that  I  got  my 
injury — this  in  my  chest  I  was  in  the  ice-cold  water 
so  long  before  they  came  and  rescued  me.  So  then  I 
had  to  give  up  the  sea. — Yes,  it  was  a  great  stroke  of 
luck  indeed. 

ARNHOLM.    Ah!    You  think  so? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes ;  for  the  injury  is  nothing  to 
speak  of,  and  now  I'm  to  have  my  heart's  desire,  and 
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be  a  sculptor.  Only  think — to  be  able  to  model  in 
the  lovely  clay  that  yields  so  exquisitely  under  your 
fingers ! 

ELLIDA,  And  what  are  you  going  to  model  ? 
Mermen  and  mermaids  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  old 
vikings ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  No,  nothing  of  that  kind.  As 
soon  as  I  can  manage  it,  I  mean  to  have  a  try  at 
a  big  piece  of  work — a  group,  as  they  call  it 

ELLIDA.  I  see.  And  what  is  the  group  to 
represent  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Oh,  I  thought  of  something  out 
of  my  own  experience. 

ARNHOLM.    Yes  yes,  stick  to  that 

ELLIDA.     But  what  is  it  to  be  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Well,  I'd  thought  of  a  young 
woman,  a  sailor's  wife,  lying  and  sleeping  in  a  strange 
unrest,  and  dreaming  as  she  sleeps.  I  think  I  can 
make  it  so  that  any  one  can  see  she's  dreaming. 

ARNHOLM.    And  is  that  all  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  No.  There's  to  be  another  figure 
— a  kind  of  shape  you  might  call  it  It's  the  husband 
she's  been  unfaithful  to  while  he  was  away.  And 
now  he's  drowned. 

ARNHOLM.     Why,  what  do  you  mean ? 

ELLIDA.     Drowned,  you  say  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes,  he's  drowned  at  sea.  But 
the  strange  thing  is  that  he  has  come  home  all  the 
same.  It's  in  the  night-time;  and  there  he  stands  by 
her  bedside  and  looks  at  her.  He  must  be  dripping 
wet,  just  as  when  they  haul  you  up  out  of  the  sea. 

ELLIDA   (leaning   back    in    her    chair}.      What   a 
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strange  idea  !  (Closes  her  eyes.}  Oh,  I  can  see  it 
livingly  before  my  eyes  ! 

ARNHOLM.  But  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wonder- 
ful, Mr. Mr. !  You  said  it  was  to  be 

something  out  of  your  own  experience  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes, — this  is  out  of  my  experience ; 
in  a  sense,  that's  to  say. 

ARNHOLM.     You've  seen  a  dead  man  come ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Well,  I  don't  mean  to  say  I've 
exactly  seen  it ;  not  outwardly,  of  course.  But  all 
the  same 

ELLIDA  (with  animation  and  anxiously).  Tell  me 
all  you  know  about  this !  I  want  to  understand  it 
thoroughly. 

ARNHOLM  (smiling).  Yes,  of  course  this  is  quite 
in  your  line — anything  with  the  glamour  of  the  sea 
about  it 

ELLIDA.     How  was  it  then,  Mr.  Lyngstrand  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Well,  you  see,  when  we  were 
starting  for  home  in  the  brig,  from  a  town  they  call 
Halifax,  we  had  to  leave  our  boatswain  behind  us 
in  the  hospital ;  so  we  shipped  an  American  in  his 
place.  This  new  boatswain 

ELLIDA.     The  American? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes  ; — one  day  he  borrowed  from 
the  captain  a  bundle  of  old  newspapers,  and  was 
perpetually  poring  over  them.  He  wanted  to  learn 
Norwegian,  he  said. 

ELLIDA.     Well ;  and  then  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Well,  one  evening  it  was  blowing 
great  guns.  All  hands  were  on  deck — all  except  the 
boatswain  and  me.  For  he  had  sprained  his  ankle 
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and  couldn't  walk ;  and  I  wasn't  very  well,  and  was 
lying  in  my  bunk.  Well,  there  he  sat  in  the  fo'csle, 
reading  away  as  usual  at  one  of  the  old  papers 

ELLIDA.    Well?  well? 

LYNGSTRAND.  When  all  of  a  sudden,  I  heard  him 
give  a  kind  of  a  yell ;  and  when  I  looked  at  him  I  saw 
that  his  face  was  as  white  as  chalk.  Then  he  set  to 
work  to  crumple  and  crush  the  paper  up  and  tear  it 
into  a  thousand  little  pieces  ;  but  that  he  did  quietly, 
quietly. 

ELLIDA.  Did  he  say  nothing  at  all  ?  Did  he  not 
speak  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Not  at  first  But  presently  he 
said,  as  if  to  himself:  "Married — to  another  man — 
while  I  was  away." 

ELLIDA  (shuts  her  eyes,  and  says  half  to  herself-} 
Did  he  say  that  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes ;  and  would  you  believe  it — he 
said  it  in  perfectly  good  Norwegian.  He  must  have 
had  a  great  gift  for  languages,  that  man. 

ELLIDA.     And  what  then  ?    What  happened  next  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Now  comes  the  wonderful  part  of 
it — a  thing  I  shall  never  forget  to  my  dying  day. 
For  he  added, — and  this  quite  quietly  too :  "  But 
mine  she  is,  and  mine  she  shall  be.  And  follow  me 
she  shall,  though  I  should  have  to  go  home  and  fetch 
her  as  a  drowned  man  from  the  dark  sea." 

ELLIDA  {pouring  out  a  glass  of  water ;  her  hand 
shakes].  Pah — how  airless  it  is  to-day ! 

LYNGSTRAND.  And  he  said  it  with  such  deter- 
mination that  it  seemed  to  me  he  was  the  man  to  do 
it  too. 
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ELLIDA.  Do  you  know  at  all — what  has  become 
of  this  man  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Oh  Mrs.  Wangel,  he's  dead,  for 
certain. 

ELLIDA  (hastily).     What  makes  you  think  that  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Because  when  we  were  shipwrecked 
afterwards  in  the  Channel,  I  got  off  in  the  long  boat 
with  the  captain  and  five  others ;  but  the  mate  went 
in  the  dingey,  and  with  him  was  the  American  and 
one  man  besides. 

ELLIDA.  And  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them  since? 

LYNGSTRAND.  No,  not  a  word,  Mrs.  Wangel.  My 
patron  wrote  me  so  only  the  other  day.  And  that's 
why  I'm  so  anxious  to  make  a  group  of  it.  I  can  see 
the  sailor's  faithless  wife  so  life-like  before  me ;  and 
then  the  avenger  who  is  drowned,  yet  comes  home 
from  sea  all  the  same.  I  can  see  them  both  as 
distinctly  as  possible. 

ELLIDA.  So  can  I.  (Rising?)  Come, — let  us  go 
in.  Or  rather  down  to  Wangel !  It  seems  to  me  so 
stifling  here. 

(She  goes  out  of  the  summer-house?) 

LYNGSTRAND  (who  has  also  risen).  I  think  I  must 
be  going  now.  I  only  just  looked  in  to  wish  you 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

ELLIDA.     Well,  if  you  must  go (Holds  out 

her  hand.)     Good-bye,  and  thanks  for  the  flowers. 
(LYNGSTRAND  bows  and  goes  through  the  garden 
gatet  out  to  tJie  left.} 

ARNHOLM  (rises  and  goes  up  to  ELLIDA).  I  can 
see  that  this  has  pained  you  deeply,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Wangel. 
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ELLIDA.  Oh  yes,  I  suppose  you  may  put  it  so, 
although 

ARNHOLM.  But  after  all,  it's  only  what  you  must 
have  been  prepared  for. 

ELLIDA  (looks  at  him  in  surprise}.     Prepared  for  ? 

ARNHOLM.     Yes,  so  I  should  think 

ELLIDA.  Prepared  for  his  returning ?  And 

in  such  a  way  ? 

ARNHOLM.  Why,  what  in  the  world !  Is  it 

that  crazy  sculptor's  yarn ? 

ELLIDA.  Oh  my  dear  Arnholm,  he's  perhaps  not 
so  crazy  as  you  think. 

ARNHOLM.  It  can't  be  this  nonsense  about  the 
dead  man  that  has  moved  you  so  much  ?  I  thought 
it  was 

ELLIDA.     What  did  you  think  ? 

ARNHOLM.  Of  course  I  thought  that  was  only  a 
blind  on  your  part  I  fancied  you  were  pained  by 
the  discovery  that  a  family  anniversary  was  being 
celebrated  without  your  knowledge — that  your  hus- 
band and  his  children  live  a  life  of  memories  in  which 
you  have  no  share. 

ELLIDA.  Oh  no,  no ;  that  doesn't  trouble  me  much. 
I  have  no  right  to  claim  my  husband  for  myself 
alone. 

ARNHOLM.     I  think  you  ought  to  have,  though. 

ELLIDA.  Yes  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  haven't ; 
that  is  the  thing.  I  too  live  a  life — in  which  the 
others  have  no  part. 

ARNHOLM.  You!  {More  softly.}  Am  I  to 
understand  that — you — you  do  not  really  love  your 
husband  ? 
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ELLIDA.  Oh  yes,  yes — I  have  come  to  love  him 
with  my  whole  heart !  And  that  is  just  why  it's  so 
terrible — so  inexplicable — so  absolutely  inconceiv- 
able  ! 

ARNHOLM.  Now  you  must  confide  all  your 
troubles  to  me !  Will  you  not,  Mrs.  Wangel  ? 

ELLIDA.  I  cannot,  dear  friend — not  now,  at  any 
rate.  Sometime  perhaps. 

(BOLETTA  comes  out  by  tJte  veranda,  and  down 
into  the  garden?) 

BOLETTA.  Father  is  coming  from  the  surgery 
now.  Shan't  we  all  sit  together  in  the  garden-room  ? 

ELLIDA.    Yes,  let  us. 

(WANGEL,  who  has  changed  his  clothes,  comes  with 
HlLDA  from  the  left,  behind  the  house.} 

WANGEL.  Well  now,  here  I  am,  entirely  at  your 
service !  A  glass  of  something  cool  wouldn't  come 
amiss  now. 

ELLIDA.    Wait  a  moment 

(She  goes  into  the  summer-house  and  fetches  the 
bouquet.} 

HILDA.  Oh  I  say!  All  those  lovely  flowers! 
Where  did  you  get  them  ? 

ELLIDA.  I  got  them  from  Lyngstrand  the 
sculptor,  my  dear  Hilda. 

HILDA  (starting).     From  Lyngstrand  ? 

BOLETTA  (uneasily}.  Has  Lyngstrand  been  here 
— again  ? 

ELLIDA  (with  a  half-smile}.  Yes.  He  brought  this 
bouquet  with  him — in  honour  of  the  birthday,  you 
know. 

BOLETTA  (glancing  at  HILDA).    Oh ! 
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HILDA  (mutters}.     The  beast ! 

WANGEL  (in  painful  embarrassment,  to  ELLIDA). 

Hm .     Well,  you  see — I  must  tell  you,  my  darling 

Ellida 

ELLIDA  (interrupting).     Come  along,  girls !    Let  us 
put  my  flowers  in  water,  with  the  others. 
(She  goes  up  on  to  the  verandah) 

BOLETTA  (softly,  to  HILDA).  Oh,  she's  really  kind, 
you  see. 

HILDA  (half-aloud,  looking  angry).  Monkey-tricks  ! 
She's  only  putting  it  on  to  please  father. 

WANGEL  (up  on    the  veranda,  presses    ELLIDA'S 

hand}.     Thanks — thanks !    I  thank  you  from  my 

heart  for  this,  Ellida ! 

ELLIDA  (arranging-  tJie  flowers).  Oh,  nonsense, — 
why  shouldn't  I  join  with  you  in  keeping — mother's 
birthday  ? 

ARNHOLM.    Hm- ! 

(He  goes  up  to  WANGEL  and  ELLIDA.   BOLETTA 
and  HILDA  remain  belowt  in  the  garden.} 
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Act  Second. 

( Up  at  the  Prospect,  a  wooded  height  behind  the  town.  Towards 
the  back  stand  a  landmark  and  a  weather-vane.  Large 
stones  for  seats  are  arranged  round  the  landmark  and  in  the 
foreground.  Far  away  in  the  background  the  outer  fiord  is 
seen,  with  islands  and  jutting  promontories.  The  open  sea  is 
not  visible.  The  lower  air  is  full  of  the  pale  half-light  of  a 
summer  night.  There  is  a  tinge  of  orange  in  the  upper  air 
and  over  the  mountain  peaks  in  the  far  distance.  The  sound 
of  quartett-singing  is  faintly  heard  from  the  lower  slopes  on 
the  right!) 

( Young  people  from  the  town,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  come  in 
couples  up  from  the  right,  pass  the  landmark  conversing 
familiarly,  and  go  out  to  the  left.  Shortly  afterwards, 
BALLESTED  appears,  acting  as  guide  to  a  party  of  foreign 
tourists.  He  is  loaded  with  the  ladies*  shawls  and  travelling 
bags.) 

BALLESTED  (pointing'  upwards  with  his  stick}. 
Sehen  Sie,  meine  HerrscJiaften — dort  over  liegt  eine 
andere  height  Das  willen  wir  also  besteigen,  und  so 

herunter (He  continues  in  English,  and  leads  the 

party  out  to  tJte  right.) 

(HILDA  comes  quickly  up  from  the  slope  on  the 
right,  stops,   and  looks  backwards.      Presently 
BOLETTA  comes  up  the  same  way.} 
BOLETTA.     My  dear    Hilda,  why  should  we  run 
away  from  Lyngstrand  ? 
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HILDA.  Because  I  can't  endure  to  walk  up  hill 
so  slowly.  Look — look  at  him  crawling  up. 

BOLETTA.     Oh,  you  know  how  ill  he  is. 

HILDA.     Do  you  think  it's  very  serious  ? 

BOLETTA.    Yes,  I'm  sure  it  is. 

HILDA.  He  consulted  father  this  afternoon.  I 
wonder  what  father  thinks  of  him. 

BOLETTA.  Father  told  me  that  he's  got  a  harden- 
ing of  the  lungs — or  something  of  that  sort.  He 
won't  last  very  long,  father  says. 

HILDA.  Is  that  what  he  told  you  ?  Well,  that's 
exactly  what  I've  been  thinking. 

BOLETTA.  But  for  heaven's  sake  don't  let  him 
notice  anything. 

HILDA.  Oh,  how  can  you  think  I  would  ?  (In  a 
lower  tone.}  There! — now  Hans  has  managed  to 

clamber  up.     Hans !     Can't  you  see  by  the  look 

of  him  that  his  name  is  Hans  ? 

BOLETTA  (whiskers}.  Do  be  good  now !  I  advise 
you  to. 

(LYNGSTRAND  enters  from  the  right,  a  parasol  in 
his  hand.) 

LYNGSTRAND.  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  young 
ladies,  for  not  being  able  to  keep  up  with  you. 

HILDA.     You've  got  hold  of  a  parasol  now? 

LYNGSTRAND.  It's  your  mother's.  She  said  I 
might  use  it  for  a  stick,  as  I  hadn't  brought  one  with 
me. 

BOLETTA.  Are  they  still  down  there?  Father 
and  the  others  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes.  Your  father  went  into  the 
restaurant  for  a  moment,  and  the  others  are  sitting 
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outside  listening  to  the  music;  but  they'll  come  up 
by-and-by,  your  mother  said. 

HILDA  (who  is  standing  looking  at  him},  I  sup- 
pose you're  very  tired  now  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes,  I  almost  think  I'm  a  little 
tired.  I  believe  I  must  sit  down  a  bit.  (He  seats 
himself  on  a  stone  in  front,  to  the  right.} 

HILDA  (stands  before  him}.  Do  you  know  that 
there's  to  be  dancing  down  by  the  band-stand. 

LYNGSTRAND.     Yes,  I  heard  something  of  it 

HILDA.     I  suppose  you're  very  fond  of  dancing? 

BOLETTA  (who  is  going  about  picking  small  flowers 
amongst  the  heather}.  Oh  Hilda — let  Mr.  Lyngstrand 
get  his  breath. 

LYNGSTRAND  (to  HILDA).  Yes,  Miss  Hilda,  I 
should  like  very  much  to  dance — if  only  I  could. 

HILDA.     Oh  I  see;  you've  never  learnt? 

LYNGSTRAND.  No  I  haven't  But  that  wasn't 
what  I  meant  I  meant  that  I  can't  dance  on  account 
of  my  chest 

HILDA.     On  account  of  that  injury  you  spoke  of? 

LYNGSTRAND.    Yes,  that's  it 

HILDA.  Does  this  injury  make  you  at  all  un- 
happy ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Oh  no,  I  can't  say  it  does. 
(Smiling.}  For  I  believe  it's  owing  to  it  that 
everybody  is  so  kind  and  friendly  and  helpful  to 
me. 

HILDA.     Yes  ;  and  then  it's  not  a  bit  serious  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  No,  not  serious  in  the  least  Your 
father  seemed  quite  to  agree  with  the  other  doctors  as 
to  that 
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HILDA.  And  it  will  pass  off  directly  you  go 
abroad  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.    Yes  ;  it  will  pass  off. 

BOLETTA  (with  flowers  in  her  hand}.  Look  here, 
Mr.  Lyngstrand,  you  must  put  this  in  your  button-hole. 

LYNGSTRAND.  Oh,  a  thousand  thanks,  Miss 
Wangel !  You're  really  too  kind. 

HILDA  (looking  down  the  hill  to  the  right).  Here 
they  are,  coming  up  the  path. 

BOLETTA  (also  looking  down}.  I  hope  they  know 
where  to  turn  off.  No,  there  they're  going  the  wrong 
way. 

LYNGSTRAND  (rises).  I'll  run  down  to  the  turning 
and  call  out  to  them. 

HILDA.     You'll  have  to  call  very  loud  then. 

BOLETTA.  No,  you'd  better  not  You'll  only  tire 
yourself  again. 

LYNGSTRAND.  Oh,  downhill  it's  so  easy.  (He 
goes  out  to  the  right?) 

HILDA.  Yes,  downhill  (Looks  after  him.}  Now 
he's  jumping  too  1  And  it  never  occurs  to  him  that 
he's  got  to  come  up  again. 

BOLETTA.    Poor  creature 

HILDA.  If  Lyngstrand  were  to  propose  to  you, 
would  you  have  him  ? 

BOLETTA.     Are  you  out  of  your  senses  ? 

HILDA.  Oh  I  mean,  of  course,  if  he  hadn't  this 
injury — and  if  he  weren't  going  to  die  so  soon. 
Would  you  have  him  ? 

BOLETTA.     I  think  you'd  better  have  him. 

HILDA.  No,  I'm  bothered  if  I  would.  He  hasn't 
a  rap.  He  hasn't  enough  to  live  upon  himself. 
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BOLETTA.  Why  are  you  always  so  much  taken  up 
with  him  then  ? 

HILDA.    Oh,  that's  only  on  account  of  his  "injury." 

BOLETTA.  I've  never  noticed  that  you  pity  him 
a  bit 

HILDA.  No  more  I  do.  But  it's  so  tempting 
to  me 

BOLETTA.    What  is  ? 

HILDA.  To  look  at  him  and  get  him  to  say  that 
it's  not  serious,  and  that  he's  going  abroad  and  going 
to  be  an  artist  He's  perfectly  convinced  of  all  that, 
and  as  happy  as  possible  about  it  And  nothing  will 
come  of  it  after  all ;  nothing  in  the  world  ;  he  won't 
live  long  enough.  I  find  that  so  thrilling  to  think  of. 

BOLETTA.    Thrilling ! 

HILDA.  Yes.  I  say  it's  thrilling — I  take  that 
liberty. 

BOLETTA.  Fie  Hilda,  you're  really  a  horrid 
child  ! 

HILDA.  Well,  that's  just  what  I  mean  to  be — to 
spite  her!  (Looks  down.}  Ah,  at  last!  Arnholm 
doesn't  seem  to  enjoy  climbing.  (Turns  round.}  Oh, 
by-the-bye  —  what  do  you  think  I  noticed  about 
Arnholm  while  we  were  at  dinner? 

BOLETTA.    What  ? 

HILDA.  Only  think,  he's  beginning  to  turn  bald — 
right  on  the  top  of  his  head. 

BOLETTA.     Oh  rubbish!     I'm  sure  he  isn't. 

HILDA.  Yes,  he  is.  And  he  has  wrinkles  here, 
round  both  his  eyes.  Good  heavens,  Boletta,  how 
could  you  be  so  spoony  on  him  when  he  was  your 
tutor? 
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BOLETTA  (smiling}.  Yes,  can  you  understand  it? 
I  remember  once  shedding  bitter  tears  because  he 
said  he  thought  Boletta  an  ugly  name. 

HILDA.  Think  of  that !  {Looks  down  again.}  I 
say,  look  there  ! — There's  "  the  lady  from  the  sea " 
walking  with  him — not  with  father — and  jabbering 
away  to  him.  I  wonder  whether  those  two  aren't  a 
bit  sweet  on  each  other. 

BOLETTA.  You  ought  really  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself.  How  dare  you  say  such  things  about  her  ? 
We  were  beginning  to  get  on  so  well  together 

HILDA.  Oh,  indeed  ! — Don't  you  believe  it,  my 
girl !  I  tell  you  we  shall  never  get  on  well  with 
her.  She  doesn't  suit  us,  nor  we  her.  Heaven 
knows  what  tempted  father  to  drag  her  into  the 
house ! — I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  were  to  go  mad 
on  our  hands  some  fine  day. 

BOLETTA.  Mad?  What  makes  you  think  such 
a  thing? 

HILDA.  Oh,  there  would  be  nothing  so  wonderful 
about  it  Didn't  her  mother  go  mad  ?  She  died 
mad,  I  know. 

BOLETTA.  Yes,  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  don't 
poke  your  nose  into.  All  I  say  is,  don't  go  chatter- 
ing about  it.  Be  good  now — for  father's  sake.  Do 
you  hear,  Hilda  ? 

(WANGEL,    ELLIDA,    ARNHOLM,    and    LYNG- 
STRAND  come  up  from  the  right.} 

ELLIDA  (points  aivay  toivards  the  background}.  It 
lies  out  there. 

ARNHOLM.  Yes,  of  course ;  it  must  be  in  that 
direction. 
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ELLIDA.     Out  there  lies  the  sea. 

BOLETTA  (to  ARNHOLM).  Don't  you  think  it's 
pretty  up  here  ? 

ARNHOLM.  I  should  rather  say  grand — a  glorious 
view! 

WANGEL.  I  daresay  you've  never  been  up  here 
before  ? 

ARNHOLM.  No,  never.  In  my  time  I  tdoubt  if 
it  was  accessible.  There  wasn't  even  a  footpath. 

WANGEL.  And  no  grounds  laid  out  either.  We've 
done  all  that  in  the  last  few  years. 

BOLETTA.  Over  there,  on  the  Pilot's  Point,  the 
view  is  even  grander. 

WANGEL.    Shall  we  go  there,  Ellida? 

ELLIDA  (seats  herself  upon  a  stone  to  the  right}, 
Thank  you,  I  won't  go.  But  you  others  ought  to. 
I'll  stay  here  in  the  meantime. 

WANGEL.  Very  well ;  then  I'll  stay  with  you. 
The  girls  can  do  the  honours  for  Arnholm. 

BOLETTA.  Do  you  care  to  come  with  us,  Mr. 
Arnholm  ? 

ARNHOLM.  Yes,  I  should  like  to.  Is  there  a  path 
up  there  too  ? 

BOLETTA.     Oh  yes  ;  a  good  broad  path. 

HILDA.  There's  plenty  of  room  for  two  people  to 
go  arm-in-arm. 

ARNHOLM  (jestingly).  Is  it  possible,  little  Miss 
Hilda!  (To  BOLETTA.)  Shall  we  two  try  if  she's 
right? 

BOLETTA  (repressing  a  smile).  Yes,  if  you  like. 
Let  us. 

(  They  go  out  to  the  left,  arm-in-arm.} 
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HILDA  (to  LYNGSTRAND).    Shall  we  go  too 

LYNGSTRAND.    Arm-in-arm ? 

HILDA.     Why  not  ?     So  far  as  I'm  concerned 

LYNGSTRAND  (gives  her  his  arm,  and  laughs  with 
pleasure).  This  is  great  fun,  isn't  it  ? 

HILDA.     Great  fun ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Why,  it  looks  exactly  as  if  we 
were  engaged. 

HILDA.     I  suppose  you've  never  promenaded  with 
a  lady  on  your  arm  before,  Mr.  Lyngstrand. 
(They  go  out  to  the  left.} 

WANGEL  (who  is  standing  at  the  back,  beside  the 
landmark}.  Dear  Ellida,  now  we  have  a  little  time 
to  ourselves 

ELLIDA.     Yes,  come  and  sit  down  beside  me. 

WANGEL  (seats  himself).  It's  so  open  and  quiet 
here.  Now  let  us  have  a  little  talk. 

ELLIDA.     What  about  ? 

WANGEL.  About  you  ;  and  about  our  relation  to 
each  other,  Ellida.  I  see  well  enough  that  this  state 
of  things  can't  continue. 

ELLIDA.     What  would  you  have  in  its  place  ? 

WANGEL.  Full  confidence,  dear.  To  live  together 
— as  we  did  before. 

ELLIDA.  Oh,  if  we  only  could  !  But  it's  so  utterly 
impossible ! 

WANGEL.  I  think  I  understand  you.  From  certain 
things  you've  let  fall  now  and  then,  I  believe  I  do. 

ELLIDA  (vehemently}.  No  you  don't !  Don't  say 
that  you  understand 1 

WANGEL.  Oh  yes.  Yours  is  an  upright  nature, 
Ellida.  You  have  a  loyal  heart 
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ELLIDA.    Yes,  I  have. 

WANGEL.  Any  relation  in  which  you  can  feel 
secure  and  happy  must  be  a  full  and  perfect  one. 

ELLIDA  (looking  anxiously  at  him}.  Well, — and 
then? 

WANGEL.  You  are  not  fitted  to  be  a  man's  second 
wife. 

ELLIDA.     What  makes  you  think  of  that  now  ? 

WANGEL.  The  suspicion  has  often  crossed  my  mind; 
but  to-day  I  saw  it  clearly.  The  children's  memorial 
display — you  looked  on  me  as  a  sort  of  accomplice. — 
Well  yes  ;  a  man's  memories  are  not  to  be  wiped  out 
— not  mine,  at  all  events.  It's  not  in  my  nature. 

ELLIDA.     I  know  that     Oh,  I  know  it  so  well. 

WANGEL.  But  you're  mistaken,  for  all  that  It 
seems  to  you  almost  as  though  the  children's  mother 
were  still  alive.  You  feel  her  invisible  presence  in  our 
midst  You  think  that  my  heart  is  equally  divided 
between  you  and  her.  It  is  this  idea  that  revolts 
you.  You  see,  as  it  were,  something  immoral  in  our 
relation  ;  and  that  is  why  you  cannot,  or  will  not, 
live  with  me  as  my  wife. 

ELLIDA  (rises).  Have  you  seen  all  this,  Wangel  ? 
Seen  through  all  this  ? 

WANGEL.  Yes,  to-day  I  have  at  last  seen  through 
it — right  to  the  bottom. 

ELLIDA.  Right  to  the  bottom,  you  say.  Oh,  you 
mustn't  think  that 

WANGEL  (rises).  I  know  very  well  that  there  is 
more  than  this,  dear  Ellida. 

ELLIDA  (apprehensively).  You  know  that  there  is 
more? 
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WANGEL.  Yes.  There  is  this:  that  you  cannot 
endure  your  surroundings  here.  The  mountains 
oppress  you  and  weigh  upon  your  spirits.  There  is 
not  light  enough  for  you  here — the  horizon  is  not 
wide  enough — the  air  not  strong  and  stimulating 
enough  for  you. 

ELLIDA.  You  are  quite  right  in  that  Night  and 
day,  winter  and  summer,  it  is  upon  me — this 
irresistible  home-sickness  for  the  sea. 

WANGEL.  I  know  it  well,  dear  Ellida  (Lays  his 
hand  upon  her  head.}  And  therefore  the  poor  sick 
child  must  go  to  its  own  home  again. 

ELLIDA.     How  do  you  mean  ? 

WANGEL.     Quite  literally.     We  will  move, 

ELLIDA.    Move ! 

WANGEL.  Yes.  Out  somewhere  by  the  open 
sea, — to  some  place  where  you  may  find  a  real  home, 
after  your  own  heart 

ELLIDA.  Oh  my  dear,  you  mustn't  think  of 
that !  It's  quite  impossible.  You  could  never  live 
happily  anywhere  in  the  world  but  here. 

WANGEL.  That  must  be  as  it  may.  And  besides — 
do  you  think  I  can  live  happily  here — without  you  ? 

ELLIDA.  But  here  I  am  ;  and  here  I  will  remain. 
Am  I  not  yours  ? 

WANGEL.     Are  you  mine,  Ellida? 

ELLIDA.  Oh,  say  no  more  of  that  scheme.  Here 
you  have  all  that  you  live  and  breathe  for.  Your 
whole  life-work  lies  just  here. 

WANGEL.  That  must  be  as  it  may,  I  say.  We 
will  move  from  here — move  seaward  somewhere.  My 
mind  is  made  up  beyond  recall,  dear  Ellida. 
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ELLIDA.  But  what  do  you  suppose  we  shall  gain 
by  that  ? 

WANGEL.  You  will  regain  your  health  and  peace 
of  mind. 

ELLIDA.  I  doubt  it  But  you  yourself!  Think 
of  yourself  too.  What  do  you  expect  to  gain  ? 

WANGEL.     I  shall  regain  you,  my  dearest 

ELLIDA.  But  that  you  cannot  do !  No,  no,  you 
cannot,  Wangel !  That  is  just  the  terrible,  the  heart- 
breaking part  of  it. 

WANGEL.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  If  you  are 
haunted  by  such  thoughts  here,  then  there's  nothing 
for  it  but  to  get  you  away  from  here.  And  the 
sooner  the  better.  My  mind  is  made  up  beyond 
recall,  I  tell  you. 

ELLIDA.  No!  Rather  than  that. — Heaven  help 
me — I  will  tell  you  everything  straight  out,  exactly 
as  it  is. 

WANGEL.    Yes,  yes — do  ! 

ELLIDA.  You  shall  not  make  yourself  unhappy 
for  my  sake ;  especially  as,  after  all,  it  would  do  no 
one  any  good. 

WANGEL.  You  have  promised  to  tell  me  every- 
thing— exactly  as  it  stands. 

ELLIDA.  I  will  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can,  and  as 
far  as  I  understand  things. — Come  here  and  sit  by  inc. 
(They  seat  tJiemselves  upon  the  s lanes.} 

WANGEL.    Well,  Ellida?    Well ? 

ELLIDA.  That  day  when  you  came  out  there  and 
asked  me  if  I  could  and  would  be  yours — you  spoke 
to  me  frankly  and  openly  about  your  first  marriage. 
It  had  been  so  happy,  you  said 
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WANGEL.    So  it  was. 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  yes ;  I  can  well  believe  it,  dear. 
That  is  not  why  I  mention  it  now.  I  only  want  to 
remind  you  that  I,  on  my  side,  was  frank  with  you. 
I  told  you  quite  unreservedly  that  I  had  once  in  my 
life  cared  for  somebody  else.  That  it  had  come  to — 
a  sort  of  betrothal  between  us. 

WANGEL.    A  sort  of ? 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  something  of  the  kind.  Well,  it 
lasted  a  very  short  time.  He  went  away ;  and  after- 
wards I  broke  it  off.  All  this  I  told  you. 

WANGEL.  But,  dear  Ellida,  why  go  back  upon  all 
this  ?  After  all,  it  doesn't  concern  me.  I  have  never 
even  asked  you  who  it  was. 

ELLIDA.  No,  you  have  not  You  are  always  so 
considerate  to  me. 

WANGEL.  Oh,  in  this  case,  I  scarcely  needed  to 
be  told  his  name. 

ELLIDA.     His  name? 

WANGEL.  Out  at  Skioldvik  and  thereabouts  there 
weren't  many  to  choose  from.  Or  rather,  there 
was  only  one  man 

ELLIDA.     I  suppose  you  think  it  was — Arnholm. 

WANGEL.     Yes,  was  it  not  ? 

ELLIDA.    No. 

WANGEL.  It  wasn't?  Well  then  I'm  certainly  at 
a  loss. 

ELLIDA.  Do  you  remember  that  in  the  late 
autumn  one  year  a  large  American  ship  came  into 
Skioldvik  for  repairs  ? 

WANGEL.  Yes,  I  remember  it  well.  It  was  on 
board  her  that  the  captain  was  found  murdered  in  his 
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cabin  one  morning.  I  remember  going  to  make  the 
post-mortem. 

ELLIDA.    Yes,  you  did. 

WANGEL.  It  was  the  second  mate  who  had  killed 
him. 

ELLIDA.  No  one  can  tell  that!  It  was  never 
proved. 

WANGEL.  There's  no  doubt  about  it  Why  else 
should  he  have  gone  and  drowned  himself? 

ELLIDA.  He  did  not  drown  himself.  He  escaped 
in  a  vessel  bound  for  the  north, 

WANGEL  (starts).     How  do  you  know  that  ? 

ELLIDA  (with  an  effort).  Because,  Wangel  — 
because  it  was  that  second  mate  to  whom  I  was 
— betrothed. 

WANGEL  (starting up}.  What  do  you  say?  Can 
this  be  possible  ? 

ELLIDA.    Yes, — it  was  to  him. 

WANGEL.  But  how  in  the  world,  Ellida ! 

How  could  you  do  such  a  thing !  Go  and  engage 
yourself  to  such  a  man  as  that !  An  utter  stranger  ! 
— What  was  his  name  ? 

ELLIDA.  He  called  himself  Friman1  then.  After- 
wards, in  his  letters,  he  signed  himself  Alfred 
Johnston. 

WANGEL.     And  where  did  he  come  from  ? 

ELLIDA.  From  Finmark,  he  said.  He  was  born 
over  in  Finland  though.  He  had  come  across  the 
frontier  as  a  child,  with  his  father  I  think. 

WANGEL.     He  was  a  Quaen,  then. 

1  Pronounce  Freeman. 
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ELLIDA.     Yes,  that's  what  they're  called. 

WANGEL.     What  more  do  you  know  of  him  ? 

ELLIDA.  Only  that  he  went  to  sea  very  young, 
and  that  he  had  made  long  voyages. 

WANGEL.    Nothing  else  ? 

ELLIDA.  No  ;  we  never  talked  about  these 
things. 

WANGEL.     What  did  you  talk  about  then  ? 

ELLIDA.     Chiefly  about  the  sea. 

WANGEL.     Ah —  !    About  the  sea  ? 

ELLIDA.  About  storm  and  calm.  About  dark 
nights  at  sea  ;  and  about  the  sea  in  the  glittering  sun- 
shine, too.  But  we  talked  most  about  the  whales, 
and  the  porpoises,  and  the  seals  that  lie  out  upon  the 
reefs  and  bask  in  the  midday  sun.  And  then  we 
talked  about  the  gulls  and  the  eagles,  and  all  the 
other  sea-birds,  you  know.  And — would  you  believe 
it  ? — when  we  talked  of  these  things,  it  seemed  to  me 
as  though  both  the  sea-animals  and  the  sea-birds 
were  akin  to  him. 

WANGEL.     And  you  yourself ? 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  I  almost  thought  that  I,  too,  was 
akin  to  all  of  them. 

WANGEL.  Yes,  yes. — And  that  was  how  you 
came  to  betroth  yourself  to  him  ? 

ELLIDA.     Yes  ;  he  said  I  must 

WANGEL.     Must?     Had  you  no  will  of  your  own  ? 

ELLIDA.  Not  when  he  was  near.  Oh — after- 
wards it  all  seemed  so  utterly  inexplicable  to  me. 

WANGEL.     Used  you  to  see  him  often  ? 

ELLIDA.  No,  not  very  often.  He  went  over  the 
lighthouse  one  day;  that  is  how  1  came  to  know 
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him.  And  afterwards  we  used  to  meet  occasionally. 
But  then  came  this  affair  about  the  captain  ;  and  he 
had  to  go  away. 

WANGEL.     Oh  yes,  let  me  hear  about  that ! 

ELLIDA.  It  was  in  the  dusk  of  the  early  morning 
that  I  got  a  line  from  him.  It  said  that  I  must  come 
out  to  him  at  Bratthammer1 — you  know,  the  headland 
between  the  lighthouse  and  Skioldvik. 

WANGEL.     Yes,  yes, — I  know  it  well. 

ELLIDA.  I  must  come  there  immediately,  he 
wrote,  for  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

WANGEL.    And  you  went  ? 

ELLIDA.  Yes  ;  I  could  not  help  it.  And  then  he 
told  me  that  he  had  stabbed  the  captain  in  the  night 

WANGEL.  He  told  you  himself!  Said  it  straight 
out! 

ELLIDA.  Yes.  But  he  had  only  done  what  was 
right  and  just,  he  said. 

WANGEL.  Right  and  just?  What  reason  did  he 
give,  then,  for  stabbing  him  ? 

ELLIDA.  He  would  not  tell  me  the  reason.  He 
said  it  was  not  a  thing  for  me  to  hear  about 

WANGEL.  And  you  believed  him,  on  his  bare 
word? 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  I  never  thought  of  doubting  him. 
Well,  he  had  to  go  away,  at  all  events.  But  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  saying  good-bye  to  me — no,  you 
could  never  imagine  what  he  did. 

WANGEL.     Well,  tell  me  then. 

ELLIDA.    He  took  a  key-ring  out  of  his  pocket,  and 

1  Pronounce  Bratt-hammer. 
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drew  off  his  finger  a  ring  he  used  to  wear.  Then  he 
took  from  me  a  little  ring  I  had,  and  these  two  he  put 
together  on  the  key-ring.  And  then  he  said  that  we 
two  must  wed  ourselves  with  the  sea. 

WANGEL.    Wed ? 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  so  he  said.  And  then  he  flung  the 
large  ring  and  the  two  small  ones  as  far  as  ever  he 
could  out  to  sea. 

WANGEL.  And  you,  Ellida?  Did  you  agree  to 
that? 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  would  you  believe  it,  I  thought  then 
that  it  was  all  as  it  should  be. — But,  thank  heaven, 
then  he  went  away  I 

WANGEL.     And  when  once  he  was  away  ? 

ELLIDA.  Oh,  you  may  be  sure  I  soon  came  to  my 
senses  again.  I  saw  how  utterly  stupid  and  meaning- 
less the  whole  thing  had  been. 

WANGEL.  But  you  said  something  about  letters. 
Did  you  hear  from  him  afterwards  ? 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  I  heard  from  him.  First,  I  got  a 
line  or  two  from  Archangel.  He  said  nothing  but 
that  he  was  going  over  to  America ;  and  he  told  me 
where  to  address  an  answer. 

WANGEL.    Did  you  write  ? 

ELLIDA.  Immediately.  I  said,  of  course,  that  all 
must  be  over  between  us — that  he  must  never  think  of 
me  again,  as  I  meant  never  to  think  any  more  of  him. 

WANGEL.  And  did  he  write  again,  in  spite  of 
that? 

ELLIDA.    Yes,  he  wrote  again. 

WANGEL.  And  what  was  his  answer  to  what  you 
had  said  ? 
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ELLIDA.  Not  a  word.  He  wrote  just  as  if  I  had 
never  broken  with  him.  He  told  me  quite  calmly 
that  I  must  wait  for  him.  When  he  was  ready  for 
me  he  would  let  me  know,  and  then  I  was  to  come 
to  him  at  once. 

WANGEL.     He  would  not  release  you  ? 

ELLIDA.  No.  So  I  wrote  again,  almost  word  for 
word  the  same  as  before  :  only  more  strongly. 

WANGEL.     And  did  he  give  way  then  ? 

ELLIDA.  Oh  no,  far  from  it  He  wrote  as  calmly 
as  before,  and  took  no  notice  of  my  having  broken 
with  him.  Then  I  saw  it  was  useless,  so  I  never 
wrote  to  him  any  more. 

WANGEL.     And  didn't  hear  from  him  either  ? 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  I  have  had  three  letters  from  him 
since.  Once  he  wrote  from  California  and  once 
from  China.  The  last  letter  I  got  from  him  was 
from  Australia  He  said  he  was  going  to  the  gold- 
mines ;  and  since  then  I  haven't  heard  from  him. 

WANGEL.  That  man  must  have  had  an  abnormal 
power  over  you,  Ellida. 

ELLIDA.     Oh  yes,  yes.     That  awful  man  ! 

WANGEL.  But  you  mustn't  think  any  more  about 
it  Never  I  Promise  me  that,  my  dear,  my  precious 
Ellida!  We  will  try  another  cure  for  you  now — a 
fresher  air  than  this  of  the  inner  fiord.  The  salt- 
laden,  sweeping  sea-breezes,  dear!  What  do  you  say 
to  that  ? 

ELLIDA.  Oh  don't  speak  of  it!  Don't  think  of 
such  a  thing!  It  would  not  help  me  a  bit!  I  know, 
I  feel,  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  throw  it  off  out 
there  either. 
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WANGEL.  To  throw  what  off,  dear, — what  do  you 
mean? 

ELLIDA.  I  mean  the  awe  of  him.  His  unfathom- 
able power  over  my  soul 

WANGEL.  But  you  have  thrown  it  off!  Long 
ago ;  when  you  broke  with  him.  It  is  all  over,  long 
ago. 

ELLIDA  (springs  up).  No,  that's  just  it:  it's  not 
over! 

WANGEL.    Not  over ! 

ELLIDA.  No,  Wangel, — it  is  not  over  !  And  I'm 
afraid  it  never  will  be  over.  Never  in  this  life. 

WANGEL  (in  a  choked  voice).  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  have  never  in  your  heart  of  hearts  been  able 
to  forget  that  strange  man  ? 

ELLIDA.  I  had  forgotten  him.  But  all  at  once  he 
seemed  to  come  again. 

WANGEL.    How  long  ago  is  that? 

ELLIDA.  It's  about  three  years  ago  now,  or  a  little 
more. — It  was  whilst — before  the  child  was  born. 

WANGEL.  Oh,  then?  In  that  case,  Ellida — I 
begin  to  understand  the  matter. 

ELLIDA.  You  are  wrong,  dear!  This  that  has 
come  over  me — oh,  I  don't  think  it  can  ever  be 
understood. 

WANGEL  (looks  at  her,  pained}.  To  think  that  for 
all  these  three  years  your  heart  has  been  given  to 
another  man.  To  another!  Not  to  me, — but  to 
another ! 

ELLIDA.  Oh  you  utterly  misunderstand  me.  I 
love  no  one  but  you. 

WANGEL  (in  a  low  tone\      How  is  it,  then,  that 
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for  all  that  time  you  have  refused  to  live  with  me  as 
my  wife  ? 

ELLIDA.  That  is  because  of  the  dread  I  feel  for 
the  strange  man. 

WANGEL.    Dread ? 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  dread.  A  dread  so  awful  as 
only  the  sea  can  instil.  For  now  I  must  tell  you, 

Wangel 

(The  young  townspeople  come  back  from  the  lefty 
bow,  and  go  out  to  the  right.  With  them  come 
ARNHOLM,  BOLETTA,  HILDA,  and  LYNG- 
STRAND.) 

BOLETTA  (as  they  pass  by).  What!  Still  up 
here? 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  it's  so  delightfully  cool  upon  the 
heights. 

ARNHOLM.  For  our  part,  we're  going  down  to 
have  a  dance. 

WANGEL.  All  right  We'll  come  down  presently 
too. 

HILDA,     Good-bye  for  the  present  then. 

ELLIDA.     Mr.  Lyngstrand — please  wait  a  moment 
(LYNGSTRAND  stops.    ARNHOLM,  BOLETTA,  and 
HILDA  go  out  to  the  right?) 

ELLIDA  (to  LYNGSTRAND).  Are  you  going  to 
dance  too? 

LYNGSTRAND.  No,  Mrs.  Wangel,  I  don't  think  I 
dare. 

ELLIDA.  No,  you  ought  to  be  careful.  That 
weakness  in  your  chest,  you  know — you  haven't  quite 
got  over  it  yet. 

LYNGSTRAND.    Not  thoroughly,  no. 
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ELLIDA  (somewhat  hesitatingly}.  How  long  is  it 
now  since  you  made  that  voyage ? 

LYNGSTRAND.     When  I  received  the  injury? 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  that  voyage  you  were  telling  us 
about  this  morning. 

LYNGSTRAND.  Oh  well,  it'll  be  about — wait  a  bit 
— yes,  it  must  be  just  three  years  ago. 

ELLIDA.    Three  years  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Or  a  little  more.  We  left  America 
in  February,  and  we  were  wrecked  in  March,  We  got 
into  the  equinoctial  gales. 

ELLIDA  (looking  at  WANGEL).  You  see,  that  was 
the  time 

WANGEL.    But,  my  dear  Ellida ? 

ELLIDA.  Well,  don't  let  us  detain  you,  Mr.  Lyng- 
strand.  Go,  but  don't  dance. 

LYNGSTRAND.    No,  I'll  only  look  on. 
(He  goes  out  to  the  right.} 

WANGEL.  Dear  Ellida,  why  did  you  cross- 
question  him  about  that  voyage  ? 

ELLIDA.  Johnston  was  in  the  same  ship.  Of  that 
I  am  perfectly  certain. 

WANGEL.     What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

ELLIDA  (without  answering}.  He  got  to  know,  on 
board  ship,  that  I  had  married  some  one  else, 
whilst  he  was  away.  And  then,  at  the  very  same 
moment,  this  came  upon  me  ! 

WANGEL.     This  dread  ? 

ELLIDA.  Yes.  Every  now  and  then,  I  suddenly 
see  him  stand  bodily  before  me,  or  rather  a  little  to 
one  side.  He  never  looks  at  me  ;  he  is  only  there. 

WANGEL.     How  does  he  appear  to  you  ? 
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ELLIDA.    Just  as  I  saw  him  last 

WANGEL.     Ten  years  ago  ? 

ELLIDA.  Yes.  Out  at  Bratthammer.  I  see  his 
scarf-pin  most  distinctly  of  all,  with  a  large,  bluish- 
white  pearl  in  it  That  pearl  is  like  a  dead  fish's 
eye.  And  it  seems  to  glare  at  me. 

WANGEL.  Good  God !  You  are  more  ill  than 

I  thought ;  more  ill  than  you  yourself  are  aware  of, 
Ellida. 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  yes, — help  me  if  you  can !  For  I 
feel  it  closing  round  me  more  and  more. 

WANGEL.  And  you  have  been  in  this  state  for 
three  whole  years  !  You  have  suffered  this  secret 
anguish  without  confiding  in  me  ! 

ELLIDA.  Oh  I  could  not !  Not  till  now,  when  it 
became  necessary  for  your  own  sake.  If  I  had  told 
you  all  this,  I  must  also  have  told  you — the  unspeak- 
able  

WANGEL.    The  unspeakable ? 

ELLIDA  (evasively).  No,  no,  no !  do  not  ask  !  Only 
one  thing  more,  and  I  have  done. — Wangel,  how  shall 
we  fathom  the  mystery — of  the  child's  eyes ? 

WANGEL.  My  own  dear  Ellida,  I  assure  you  it 
was  pure  imagination  on  your  part.  The  child  had 
exactly  the  same  eyes  as  other  normal  children. 

ELLIDA.  No,  it  had  not !  How  could  you  help 
seeing  it  ?  The  child's  eyes  changed  colour  with  the 
sea.  If  the  fiord  lay  in  a  sunny  calm,  the  eyes  were 
calm  and  sunny.  And  the  same  in  storms.  Oh,  I 
saw  it  well  enough,  if  you  did  not 

WANGEL    (humouring   her).      Hm, — perhaps    so. 

But  even  if  it  were  ?     What  then  ? 

18 
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ELLIDA  (softly,  and  nearer  to  hint}.  I  have  seen 
eyes  like  that  before. 

WANGEL.     When?     And  where ? 

ELLIDA.     Out  at  Bratthammer.     Ten  years  ago. 

WANGEL  (recoils  a  step}.     What  do  you ! 

ELLIDA  (whispers,  trembling}.  The  child  had  the 
strange  man's  eyes. 

WANGEL  (cries  out  involuntarily}.     Ellida ! 

ELLIDA  (clasps  her  hands  over  her  head  in  despair). 
Now  you  can  surely  understand  why  I  never  willt — 
never  dare  live  with  you  as  your  wife  ! 

(She  turns  hastily  and  rushes  down  the  hill  to  the 
right.} 

WANGEL  (hastens  after  tier  and  calls).  Ellida ! 
Ellida !  My  poor  unhappy  Eliida ! 
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Act  Third. 

(A  remote  part  of  DR.  WANGEL'S  garden.  The  place  is  damp, 
marshy ',  and  overshadowed  by  large  old  trees.  To  the  right  is 
seen  the  edge  of  a  stagnant  pond.  A  low  open  fence  divides 
the  garden  from  the  footpath  and  fiord  in  the  background.  In 
the  furthest  distance,  beyond  the  fiord,  mountain  ranges  rising 
into  peaks.  It  is  late  afternoon,  almost  evening.) 

(BOLETTA  sits  sewing  upon  a  stone  seat  to  the  left.  On  the  seat 
lie  some  books  and  a  work-basket.  HILDA  and  LYNGSTRAND, 
both  with  fishing-tackle,  standby  the  edge  of  the  pond.) 

HILDA  (makes  a  sign  to  LYNGSTRAND).  Stand  still ! 
I  see  a  big  one  there. 

LYNGSTRAND  (looking).    Where  is  it  ? 

HILDA  (points).  Can't  you  see — down  there.  And 
look !  I  declare  there's  another !  (Looks  away 
through  the  trees.}  Ugh — there  he  comes  to  frighten 
them  away ! 

BOLETTA  (looks  «/).    Who's  coming  ? 

HILDA.     Your  tutor,  miss ! 

BOLETTA.    My ? 

HILDA.  Yes ;  thank  goodness  he  was  never  mine ! 
(ARNHOLM  comes  forward  amongst  the  trees  on 
the  right?) 

ARNHOLM.     Are  there  fish  in  the  pond  now  ? 

HILDA.     Yes,  there  are  some  very  old  carp. 

ARNHOLM.     Ah,  so  the  old  carp  are  still  alive  ? 
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HILDA.     Yes ;  they're  tough,  I  can  tell  you.     But 
now  we're  going  to  put  an  end  to  some  of  them. 

ARNHOLM.     You  ought  rather  to  try  the  fiord. 

LYNGSTRAND.     No,   the   pond — the    pond's  what 
you'd  call  more  romantic. 

HILDA.     Yes,  it's  more  thrilling  here. — Have  you 
just  been  having  a  dip  ? 

ARNHOLM.      Precisely.      I've  come   straight  from 
the  bathing-house. 

HILDA.     You  kept  within  the  enclosure  ? 

ARNHOLM.     Yes,  I'm  no  great  swimmer. 

HILDA.     Can  you  swim  on  your  back  ? 

ARNHOLM.    No. 

HILDA.    lean.    (To  LYNGSTRAND.)    Let's  try  over 
there  on  the  other  side. 

(They  skirt  tlie pond,  out  to  the  rigJit^} 

ARNHOLM  (advances  to   BOLETTA).      You're    all 
alone,  Boletta  ? 

BOLETTA.     Oh  yes,  I  generally  am. 

ARNHOLM.     Isn't  your  mother  in  the  garden  ? 

BOLETTA.     No,   I    think   she's    out   walking   with 
father. 

ARNHOLM.     How  is  she  this  afternoon  ? 

BOLETTA.     I  don't  quite  know.     I  forgot  to  ask. 

ARNHOLM.     What  are  the  books  you  have  there  ? 

BOLETTA.     Oh,   one's   a  botanical   book,  and  the 
other  is  a  geography. 

ARNHOLM.     Are  you  fond  of  that  kind  of  reading  ? 

BOLETTA.    Yes,  when  I  can  get  the  time  for  it . 

But  the  housekeeping  is  my  first  care. 

ARNHOLM.     But  doesn't  your  mother — your  step- 
mother— help  you  with  that  ? 
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BOLETTA.  No,  it  falls  to  me.  I  had  to  look  after 
it  during  the  two  years  father  was  alone ;  and  so  it 
has  continued  ever  since. 

ARNHOLM.     But  you're  as  fond  as  ever  of  reading  ? 

BOLETTA.  Yes,  I  read  all  the  useful  books  I  can 
get  hold  of.  It's  so  nice  to  learn  a  little  about  the 
world.  Here  we  live  so  entirely  outside  of  every- 
thing,— or  almost  entirely. 

ARNHOLM.     No,  my  dear  Boletta,  don't  say  that 

BOLETTA.  But  I  do  say  so.  I  don't  see  much 
difference  between  our  life  and  that  of  the  carp 
in  the  pond  there.  They  have  the  fiord  close  beside 
them,  where  the  great  free  shoals  of  fish  sweep 
out  and  in.  But  the  poor  tame  house-fishes  know, 
nothing  of  all  that ;  and  they  can  never  join  in. 

ARNHOLM.  I  don't  think  it  would  suit  them  at  all 
if  they  escaped  into  the  fiord. 

BOLETTA.  Oh,  I  don't  think  that  would  matter 
much. 

ARNHOLM.  Besides,  you  can't  say  that  you're  so 
utterly  out  of  the  world  here.  Not  in  summer  at  all 
events.  Nowadays  this  is  a  sort  of  local  centre  in  the 
life  of  the  world — a  point  of  convergence  for  many 
passing  streams. 

BOLETTA  (smiling).  Oh,  you're  in  the  passing 
stream  yourself;  it's  easy  for  you  to  make  game  of  us. 

ARNHOLM.     I  make  game ?     What  puts  that 

into  your  head  ? 

BOLETTA.  Why,  all  this  about  a  centre  and  a 
point  of  convergence  for  the  life  of  the  world,  is 
simply  what  you've  heard  people  say  in  the  town ; 
they're  always  talking  like  that 
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ARNHOLM.     Yes,  frankly,  I've  noticed  as  much. 

BOLETTA.  But  there's  really  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  it — not  for  us  who  live  here  constantly.  What  is 
it  to  us  that  the  great  foreign  world  passes  our  doors 
on  its  way  to  the  midnight  sun  ?  We  cannot  join  in 
the  stream.  There's  no  midnight  sun  for  us.  Oh 
no;  we  must  be  content  to  linger  our  lives  out  here 
in  our  carp-pond. 

ARNHOLM  (seats  himself  beside  her).  Tell  me, 
dear  Boletta — I  wonder  if  there  isn't  something  or 
other, — some  particular  thing  I  mean — that  you're 
longing  for  here  at  home  ? 

BOLETTA.     Well,  perhaps  there  may  be. 

ARNHOLM.  Then  what  is  it?  What  are  you 
longing  for  ? 

BOLETTA.     Chiefly  to  get  away. 

ARNHOLM.     That  before  everything  ? 

BOLETTA.  Yes.  And  next  to  learn  a  little  more ; 
to  get  really  to  know  something  about  things  in 
general. 

ARNHOLM.  When  I  used  to  read  with  you,  your 
father  often  said  that  he  would  let  you  go  to  college. 

BOLETTA.  Oh  yes,  poor  father, — he  says  so  many 

things.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  then . 

There's  no  real  energy  in  father. 

ARNHOLM.  No,  unfortunately — I  suppose  there 
isn't  But  have  you  ever  talked  to  him  about  this  ? 
Put  serious  pressure  on  him,  I  mean. 

BOLETTA.     No,  I  can't  say  I  have. 

ARNHOLM.  But,  you  know,  you  really  ought  to 
before  it's  too  late,  Boletta.  Why  don't  you  ? 

BOLETTA.     Oh,  because  there's  no  real  energy  in 
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me  either,  I  suppose.  I  probably  take  after  father  in 
that 

ARNHOLM.  Hm — I  wonder  whether  you  don't  do 
yourself  injustice  there  ? 

BOLETTA,  Oh  no,  I'm  sorry  to  say.  And  then 
father  has  so  little  time  to  think  about  me  and  my 
future — and  not  much  inclination.  He  puts  things 
of  that  sort  aside  as  much  as  he  can ;  he's  so 
entirely  taken  up  with  Ellida 

ARNHOLM.    With  whom ?    How ? 

BOLETTA.  I  mean  that  he  and  my  step-mother . 

(Breaking  off.}  Father  and  mother  lead  a  life  apart, 
you  see. 

ARNHOLM.  Well,  so  much  the  more  reason  for  you 
to  see  about  getting  away. 

BOLETTA.  Yes,  but  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  the 
right  to  go  away — to  leave  father. 

ARNHOLM.  But,  my  dear  Boletta,  you'll  have  to 
leave  him  some  time,  in  any  case ;  and  I  should  say 
the  sooner  the  better. 

BOLETTA.  Yes,  I  suppose  there's  nothing  else 
for  it.  I  must  think  of  myself  too,  and  try  to  make  a 
position  of  some  sort.  When  once  father  is  gone  I 
shall  have  no  one  to  depend  on. — But  poor  father, — 
I  dread  the  thought  of  leaving  him. 

ARNHOLM.    Dread ? 

BOLETTA.     Yes,  for  his  own  sake. 

ARNHOLM.  But,  bless  me,  what  about  your  step- 
mother? She  will  still  be  with  him. 

BOLETTA.  Yes,  that's  true.  But  she's  not  at  all 
fitted  for  all  that  mother  did  so  well.  There  are  no 
end  of  things  she  doesn't  see,  or  perhaps  won't  see,—* 
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or  trouble  herself  about  I  don't  know  which  way  to 
put  it. 

ARNHOLM.  Hm, — I  think  I  understand  what  you 
mean. 

BOLETTA.  Poor  father, — he's  weak  in  certain 
ways.  I  daresay  you've  noticed  that  yourself.  You 
see  he  hasn't  enough  business  to  fill  up  his  whole 
time  ;  and  then  she  has  no  idea  of  being  any  support 
to  him. — Of  course  that's  partly  his  own  fault,  though. 

ARNHOLM.    How  so  ? 

BOLETTA.  Oh,  father  always  likes  to  see  cheerful 
faces  around  him ;  there  must  be  sunshine  and  con- 
tentment in  the  house,  he  says.  So  I'm  afraid  he 
often  lets  her  have  medicine  that  does  her  no  good  in 
the  long  run. 

ARNHOLM.     Do  you  really  think  so? 

BOLETTA.  Yes,  I  can't  get  rid  of  the  thought 
She's  so  strange  at  times.  (Vehemently^  But  now 
isn't  it  hard  that  I  should  have  to  hang  on  at  home 
here!  It's  really  no  earthly  use  to  father;  and  I 
have  duties  towards  myself  too,  I  should  think. 

ARNHOLM.  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  dear  Boletta, — 
we  must  talk  all  this  over  more  thoroughly. 

BOLETTA.  Oh,  that  won't  help  much  ;  I  daresay  I 
was  created  to  pass  my  life  here  in  the  carp-pond. 

ARNHOLM.  Not  at  all.  It  depends  entirely  upon 
yourself. 

BOLETTA  (eagerly}.     Do  you  think  so  ? 

ARNHOLM.  Yes,  believe  me ;  it  lies  wholly  and 
solely  in  your  own  hands. 

BOLETTA.  Oh,  if  it  only  did !  Will  you  put 

in  a  good  word  for  me  with  father  ? 
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ARNHOLM.  I'll  do  that  too.  But  first  of  all  I 
want  to  speak  frankly  and  unreservedly  to  you  your- 
self, my  dear  Boletta.  (Looks  out  to  the  left.}  Hush  ! 
Let  no  one  notice  anything;  we'll  finish  our  talk 
by-and-by. 

(ELLIDA  enters  from  the  left.  She  is  without  her 
hat,  but  has  a  light  shawl  thrown  over  her  head 
and  shoulders?) 

ELLIDA  (with  forced  animation}.  How  nice  it  is 
here  !  How  delightful ! 

ARNHOLM  (rising).     Have  you  been  out  walking? 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  a  long,  long  splendid  walk  with 
Wangel ;  and  now  we're  going  out  for  a  sail 

BOLETTA.     Won't  you  sit  down  ? 

ELLIDA,     No  thank  you,  I  won't  sit 

BOLETTA  (moving  along  the  bench}.  There's  plenty 
of  room. 

ELLIDA  (walking  about}.  No  no  no,  I  won't  sit ; 
I  won't  sit 

ARNHOLM.  Your  walk  has  surely  done  you  good  ; 
it  seems  to  have  livened  you  up. 

ELLIDA.     Oh,  I  feel  so  perfectly  well !     I  feel  so 

unspeakably  happy  !     So  safe  !     So  safe (Looks 

out  to  the  left.}     What  large  steamer  is  that  coming 
in? 

BOLETTA  (rises  and  looks  out}.  It  must  be  the  big 
English  boat. 

ARNHOLM.  They're  mooring  her  to  the  buoy. 
Does  she  generally  stop  here  ? 

BOLETTA,  Only  for  half-an-hour ;  she  goes 
farther  up  the  fiord. 

ELLIDA.      And  then   outward   again — to-morrow  ; 
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out  on  the  great  open  sea ;  right  over  the  sea.  Think 
of  going  with  her!  If  one  only  could  !  If  one  only 
could ! 

ARNHOLM.  Have  you  never  been  a  long  sea- 
voyage,  Mrs.  Wangel  ? 

ELLIDA.  Never  at  all ;  only  little  trips  in  the 
fiords. 

BOLETTA  (with  a  sigh}.  Oh  no,  we  have  to  put  up 
with  the  dry  land. 

ARNHOLM.  Well,  at  any  rate,  it's  our  natural 
element 

ELLIDA.     No,  I  don't  think  so  at  all. 

ARNHOLM.     Not  dry  land  ? 

ELLIDA.  No,  I  don't  believe  it.  I  believe  that  if 
men  had  only  accustomed  themselves  from  the  first 
to  live  their  life  on  the  sea — or  even  in  the  sea — we 
should  by  this  time  have  been  far  more  perfect  than 
we  are ; — both  better  and  happier. 

ARNHOLM.     Do  you  really  believe  that  ? 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  I  feel  sure  of  it  I  have  often 
talked  of  this  with  Wangel. 

ARNHOLM.    Well,  and  he ? 

ELLIDA.  Oh,  he  thinks  there  may  be  something 
in  it 

ARNHOLM  (joking).  Well,  who  knows?  But 
what's  done  is  done.  We  have  once  for  all  taken  the 
wrong  turning  and  become  land-animals  instead  of 
sea-animals.  I'm  afraid  it's  too  late  now  to  rectify 
the  error. 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  that's  a  deplorable  truth.  And  I 
believe  people  have  an  instinctive  feeling  of  it  them- 
selves— it  haunts  them  like  a  secret  sorrow  and 
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regret     Believe  me,   this   lies   at   the   very  root    of 
the  melancholy  of  mankind.     I'm  sure  it  does. 

ARNHOLM.  But  my  dear  Mrs.  Wangel, — I've 
never  noticed  that  people  are  so  profoundly  melan- 
choly. I  should  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  most  people 
take  life  cheerfully  and  lightly — with  a  great,  calm, 
unconscious  joy. 

ELLIDA.  Oh  no,  that  is  not  so.  That  joy — it's 
just  like  our  joy  in  the  long  light  summer  days.  It 
has  in  it  the  foreboding  of  the  darkness  to  come. 
And  this  foreboding  casts  its  shadow  over  the  joy 
of  mankind, — just  as  the  driving  scud  casts  its  shadow 
over  the  fiord.  There  it  lies  all  blue  and  shining ; 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden 

BOLETTA.  You  shouldn't  give  the  rein  to  such 
sad  thoughts.  You  were  so  bright  and  cheerful  a 
moment  ago 

ELLIDA,  Yes  yes,  so  I  was.  Oh  this — it's  so 
stupid  of  me.  (Looks  uneasily  around.}  If  only 
Wangel  would  come  down  here.  He  promised  me 
so  faithfully ;  and  yet  he  doesn't  come.  He  must 
have  forgotten.  Dear  Mr.  Arnholm,  won't  you  go 
and  find  him  for  me. 

ARNHOLM.    Yes,  with  pleasure. 

ELLIDA.  Tell  him  that  he  really  must  come  at 
once ;  for  now  I  can't  see  him 

ARNHOLM.    Not  see  him ? 

ELLIDA.  Oh,  you  don't  understand  me.  When 
he's  not  there,  I  often  can't  remember  what  he  looks 
like ;  and  then  it  seems  as  though  I'd  utterly  lost 
him. — It's  so  terribly  painful.  Do  go  ! 

(Site  wanders  over  in  the  direction  of  the  pond} 
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BOLETTA   (to  ARNHOLM).     I  will  go  with  you; 

you  don't  know 

ARNHOLM.     Oh  don't  trouble ;  I  shall  manage 

BOLETTA  (in  an  undertone}.     No  no,  I'm  uneasy. 
I'm  afraid  he's  on  board  the  steamer. 
ARNHOLM.    Afraid  ? 

BOLETTA.     Yes,  he  generally  goes  to  see  if  there's 
any  one  he  knows  among  the  passengers  ;  and  there's 

a  refreshment  bar  on  board 

ARNHOLM.     Ah  !     Come  along  then. 
(He  and  BOLETTA  go  out  to  tJu  left.} 
(ELLIDA    stands    awhile  gazing  into   the  pond. 
From  time  to  time  she  talks  softly  and  discon- 
nectedly to  herself.} 

(Outside  on  tlie  footpath,  beyond  the  garden  fence, 
a  STRANGER  in  travelling  dress  enters  from  the. 
left.     He  has  bushy   reddish  hair  and  beard, 
wears  a  Scotch  cap,  and  has  a  travelling-bag 
slung  across  his  shoulder  by  a  strap} 
THE  STRANGER  (walks  slowly  alongside  the  fence, 
and  looks  into  the  garden.      When  he  sees  ELLIDA  he 
stops,  looks  intently  and  searcJiingly  at  her,  and  says 
softly  :}     Good  evening,  Ellida  ! 

ELLIDA  (turns  round  and  calls  out}.    Oh  my  dear — 
have  you  come  at  last ! 
THE  STRANGER.    Yes,  at  last 
ELLIDA  (looks  at  Jam,  astonished  and  apprehensive} 
Who  are  you  ?     Are  you  looking  for  some  one  here  ? 
THE  STRANGER.    You  know  I  am. 
ELLIDA    (in    surprise}.       What    is    this  !       How 
strangely   you    speak    to    me !      For   whom  are  you 
looking  ? 
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THE  STRANGER.     I  am  looking  for  you,  of  course. 

ELLIDA  (starts).  Ah !  (Gazes  at  him  a 

moment,  shrinks  violently  backwards,  and  breaks  out 
into  a  half-smothered  shriek.)  The  eyes ! — The  eyes  ! 

THE  STRANGER.  Well,  are  you  beginning  to 
recognise  me  at  last  ?  I  knew  you  at  once,  Ellida. 

ELLIDA.  The  eyes  !  Don't  look  at  me  like  that ! 
I  will  call  for  help ! 

THE  STRANGER.  Hush,  hush!  Don't  be  afraid. 
I  won't  harm  you. 

ELLIDA  (holds  her  /lands  over  her  eyes}.  Don't 
look  at  me  like  that,  I  say ! 

THE  STRANGER  (leans  his  arms  upon  the  garden 
fence}.  I  came  with  the  English  steamer. 

ELLIDA  (glances  sJirinkingly  at  him}.  What  do 
you  want  with  me  ? 

THE  STRANGER.  I  promised  I  would  come  again, 
as  soon  as  I  could 

ELLIDA.  Go!  Go  away  again!  Never — never 
come  here  any  more !  I  wrote  to  you  that  all  must 
be  over  between  us !  All !  You  know  I  did  ! 

THE  STRANGER  (imperturbably,  without  answer- 
ing}. I  wanted  to  come  to  you  sooner,  but  I  could 
not.  At  last  I  saw  my  way ;  and  here  I  am,  Ellida. 

ELLIDA.  What  do  you  want  with  me?  What 
are  you  thinking  of?  What  have  you  come  here  for? 

THE  STRANGER.  You  know  quite  well  that  I 
have  come  to  fetch  you. 

ELLIDA  (shrinking  back  in  terror}.  To  fetch  me! 
Is  that  what  you  intend  ? 

THE  STRANGER.    Yes,  of  course. 

ELLIDA.     But  surely  you  know  that  I  am  married ! 
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THE  STRANGER.    Yes,  I  know  it 

ELLIDA.  And  yet !  In  spite  of  that,  you 

have  come  to — to — fetch  me ! 

THE  STRANGER.    Yes,  you  see  I  have. 

ELLIDA  (seizes  hold  of  her  head  with  her  two  hands). 

Oh  this  horror !  Oh  the  awe  of  it,  the  awe  of 

it ! 

THE  STRANGER.  Perhaps  you  don't  want  to  come ! 

ELLIDA  (beside  herself).  Don't  look  at  me  like 
that! 

THE  STRANGER.    Don't  you  want  to  come,  I  ask  ? 

ELLIDA.  No,  no,  no !  I  will  not !  Never  to  the 
end  of  time !  I  will  not,  I  say.  I  neither  can,  nor 
will !  (Lower.}  I  dare  not 

THE  STRANGER  (climbs  over  the  fence  and  comes 
into  the  garden).  Very  well  then,  Ellida, — let  me  just 
say  one  single  thing  before  I  go. 

ELLIDA  (wishes  to  escape,  but  cannot.  She  stands  as 
if  paralysed  with  fear,  and  supports  herself  against  a 
tree-stem  near  the  pond).  Do  not  touch  me  I  Do  not 
come  near  me !  Stay  where  you  are !  Do  not  touch 
me,  I  say! 

THE  STRANGER  (cautiously,  coming  a  step  or  two 
towards  her).  You  mustn't  be  so  frightened  of  me, 
Ellida. 

ELLIDA  (puts  her  Jiands  before  her  eyes).  Do  not 
look  at  me  like  that ! 

THE  STRANGER.  Don't  be  afraid,  don't  be  afraid. 
(DOCTOR  WAN  GEL  comes  through  the  garden  from 
tJte  left) 

WANGEL  (before  he  has  quite  emerged  from  among 
tfe  trees).  Well,  I've  kept  you  waiting  a  nice  time. 
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ELLIDA  (rushes  to  him,  clings  fast  to  his  arm  and 
cries:}  Oh  Wangel, — save  me!  Save  me — if  you 
can ! 

WANGEL.     Ellida, — what  in  heaven's  name ! 

ELLIDA.  Save  me,  Wangel !  Don't  you  see  him  ? 
There  he  stands ! 

WANGEL  (looks  at  him}.  That  man  there  ?  (Goes 
towards  him.}  May  I  ask  who  you  are,  and  why  you 
have  come  into  this  garden  ? 

THE  STRANGER  (indicates  ELLIDA  by  a  nod}.  I 
want  to  speak  to  her. 

WANGEL.  Indeed.  Then  I  suppose  it  was 

you ?  (To  ELLIDA.)  I  hear  a  stranger  called 

at  the  house,  asking  for  you. 

THE  STRANGER.    Yes,  it  was  I. 

WANGEL.  And  what  do  you  want  with  my  wife  ? 
(Turns.}  Do  you  know  him,  Ellida? 

ELLIDA  (softly,  wringing  her  hands}.  Do  I  know 
him  !  Yes,  yes,  yes  1 

WANGEL  (hastily}.    Well  ? 

ELLIDA.  Oft,  it  is  he,  Wangel !  It  is  he  himself! 
He, — you  know 1 

WANGEL.  What?  What  do  you  say?  (Turns.} 
Are  you  that  Johnston,  who  was ? 

THE  STRANGER.  Well,  you  can  call  me  Johnston 
if  you  like.  It's  not  my  name  though. 

WANGEL.    Isn't  it? 

THE  STRANGER.    Not  now. 

WANGEL.  And  what  can  you  want  with  my  wife  ? 
For  of  course  you  know  that  the  lighthouse-keeper's 
daughter  has  been  married  for  years.  And  you 
must  also  know  who  her  husband  is. 
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THE  STRANGER.  I  have  known  that  any  time 
these  three  years. 

ELLIDA  (eagerly}.     I  low  did  you  get  to  know  it  ? 

THE  STRANGER.  I  was  on  my  way  home  to  you. 
I  came  across  an  old  newspaper  from  these  parts ; 
and  in  it  was  the  announcement  of  your  marriage. 

ELLIDA  (looking  straight  before  her}.  My  mar- 
riage  .  So  it  was  that 

THE  STRANGER.  It  affected  me  strangely.  For 
that  with  the  rings — that  was  a  marriage  too,  Ellida. 

ELLIDA  (puts  her  hands  before  her  face}.     Oh ! 

WANGEL.     How  dare  you ? 

THE  STRANGER.     Had  you  forgotten  it  ? 

ELLIDA  (cries  out,  as  though  she  felt  his  look}. 
Don't  stand  looking  at  me  like  that ! 

WANGEL  (places  himself  in  front  of  him}.  Be  so 
good  as  to  address  yourself  to  me,  and  not  to  her. 
Briefly  now — since  you  understand  the  situation — 
what  do  you  propose  to  do  here  ?  Why  do  you  come 
here  and  seek  out  my  wife  ? 

THE  STRANGER.  I  had  promised  Ellida  that  I 
would  come  to  her  as  soon  as  I  could. 

WANGEL.    Ellida !    Again  ! 

THE  STRANGER.  And  Ellida  had  promised  faith- 
fully to  wait  for  me  till  I  came. 

WANGEL.  I  observe  that  you  call  my  wife  by  her 
first  name.  That  sort  of  familiarity  is  not  usual  here. 

THE  STRANGER.  I  know  that  very  well.  But  as 
she  belongs  first  of  all  to  me 

WANGEL.    To  you !    Still ! 

ELLIDA  (shrinks  behind  WANGEL).  Oh !  He 

will  never  set  me  free  1 
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WANGEL.     To  you  !     You  say  she  belongs  to  you ! 

THE  STRANGER.  Has  she  told  you  about  the  two 
rings  ?  My  ring  and  Ellida's  ? 

WANGEL.  Yes,  certainly.  But  what  then?  She 
broke  it  off  again  afterwards.  You  got  her  letters,  so 
you  cannot  allege  ignorance. 

THE  STRANGER.  Ellida  and  I  agreed  that  the 
affair  of  the  rings  was  to  have  the  full  force  and 
validity  of  a  marriage. 

ELLIDA.  But  I  refuse,  I  tell  you !  Never  in  this 
world  will  I  have  anything  more  to  do  with  you ! 
Do  not  look  at  me  like  that !  I  will  not,  I  tell  you ! 

WANGEL.  You  must  be  out  of  your  senses  if  you 
think  you  can  come  here  and  establish  a  claim  upon 
such  child's-play  as  that. 

THE  STRANGER.  That's  true.  In  the  way  you 
mean,  I  have  certainly  no  claim  upon  her. 

WANGEL.  What  do  you  want  to  do  then  ?  You 
can't  imagine  that  you  can  take  her  from  me  by 
force, — against  her, own  will! 

THE  STRANGER.  No.  What  would  be  the  use  of 
that?  If  Ellida  is  to  be  mine,  she  must  come  of  her 
own  free  will. 

ELLIDA  (starts  and  cries  ouf).  Of  my  own  free 
will ! 

WANGEL.     And  can  you  suppose ! 

ELLIDA  (to  herself}.     My  own  free  will- 


WANGEL.  You  must  be  out  of  your  mind.  Go 
away  !  Go  away !  We  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  you. 

THE  STRANGER  (looks  at  his  ivatch}.  It  will  soon 
be  time  for  me  to  go  on  board  again.  (Advances  a 
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step.}  Well  well,  ElliJa ;  now  I  have  fulfilled  my 
obligations.  (Still  nearer.}  I  have  kept  the  word  I 
gave  you. 

ELLIDA  (imploringly,  shrinking  aivay).  Oh,  do  not 
touch  me ! 

THE  STRANGER.  I  give  you  till  to-morrow  night 
to  think  it  over 

WANGEL.  There  is  nothing  to  think  over.  See 
that  you  take  yourself  off! 

THE  STRANGER  (still  to  ELLIDA).  I  am  now  going 
up  the  fiord  in  the  steamer ;  to-morrow  night  I  shall 
return,  and  then  I  will  see  you  again.  You  must  wait 
for  me  here  in  the  garden  ;  for  I  prefer  to  settle  the 
matter  with  you  alone.  You  understand. 

ELLIDA  (softly  and  trembling).  Oh,  do  you  hear 
that,  Wangel? 

WANGEL.  Don't  be  alarmed.  We  shall  find  means 
to  prevent  this  visit 

THE  STRANGER.  Good-bye  for  the  present,  Ellida. 
To-morrow  night  then. 

ELLIDA  (entreatinglf).  Oh  no,  no, — do  not  come 
to-morrow  night !  Never  come  again  ! 

THE  STRANGER.  And  if  by  that  time  you  should 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  come  with  me  over  the 
sea 

ELLIDA.     Oh,  do  not  look  at  me  like  that 

THE  STRANGER.  I  merely  want  you  to  understand 
that  in  that  case  you  must  be  ready  to  start 

WANGEL.     Go  into  the  house,  Ellida. 

ELLIDA.  I  cannot.  Oh,  help  me !  Save  me, 
Wangel ! 

THE  STRANGER.     You  must  remember  this,  that 
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if   you    don't   come   with    me  to-morrow,   it   is   all 
over. 

ELLIDA  (looks  at  him,  trembling).  Would  it  be  all 
over  ?  For  ever ? 

THE  STRANGER  (with  a  nod).  What  you  do  can 
never  be  undone,  Ellida  !  I  shall  never  return  to 
this  country ;  you  will  never  see  me  any  more,  nor 
hear  from  me  either.  I  shall  be  as  though  dead  and 
gone  from  you  for  evermore. 

ELLIDA  (breathes  uneasily}.     Oh ! 

THE  STRANGER.  So  think  carefully  what  you  do. 
Good-bye.  (He  climbs  over  the  fence ',  stops >  and  says :) 
Yes,  Ellida, — be  ready  to  start  to-morrow  night ;  I 
will  come  and  fetch  you. 

(He  goes  slowly  and  calmly  along  the  footpath  and 
out  to  the  right?) 

ELLIDA  (looks  after  him  a  while).  Of  my  own  free 
will,  he  said  !  Think  of  that — he  said  that  I  must  go 
with  him  of  my  own  free  will. 

WANGEL,  Compose  yourself.  He's  gone  now, 
and  you  shall  never  see  him  again. 

ELLIDA.  Oh,  how  can  you  say  that  ?  He's  coming 
again  to-morrow  night 

WANGEL.  Let  him  come  ;  I  will  see  that  he  does 
not  meet  you. 

ELLIDA  (shakes  her  head).  Oh  Wangel,  don't 
think  that  you  can  prevent  him. 

WANGEL.     Yes  I  can,  dearest — rely  upon  me. 

ELLIDA  (musing,  without  listening  to  him).     When 

he  has  been  here — to-morrow  night And  when 

he  has  gone  away  in  the  steamer  over  the  sea 

WANGEL.    Well,  what  then  ? 
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ELLIDA.  I  wonder  whether  he  will  never — never 
come  again. 

WANGEL.  No,  dear  Ellida,  of  that  you  may  be 
absolutely  certain.  What  could  he  do  here  after 
that  ?  He  has  heard  now  from  your  own  lips  that 
you  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  him ;  that 
concludes  the  matter. 

ELLIDA  (to  herself}.     To-morrow  then — or  never. 

WANGEL.  And  even  if  he  should  take  it  into  his 
head  to  come  again 

ELLIDA  (excitedly).     What  then ? 

WANGEL.  Why,  we  know  how  to  render  him 
harmless. 

ELLIDA.     Oh,  don't  think  that 

WANGEL.  We  know  what  to  do,  I  say!  If  you 
can't  get  peace  for  him  in  any  other  way,  then  he 
shall  answer  for  the  murder  of  the  captain. 

ELLIDA  (vehemently}.  No,  no,  no 1  Never 

that  !  We  know  nothing  about  the  murder  of  the 
captain  !  Absolutely  nothing  1 

WANGEL.  We  know  nothing !  Why,  he  himself 
confessed  it  to  you  ! 

ELLIDA.  No,  nothing  about  that!  If  you  say 
anything  I  will  deny  it  He  shall  not  be  caged  ! 
His  place  is  out  yonder  on  the  open  sea.  That  is  his 
home  ! 

WANGEL  (looks  at  her  and  says  slowly:}  Ah, 
Ellida— Ellida ! 

ELLIDA  (clings  to  him  passionately).  Oh  dear  one, 
faithful  one — save  me  from  that  man  ! 

WANGEL  (gently  disengaging  himself}.  Come  ! 
Come  with  me  I 
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(LYNGSTRAND  and  HILDA,  both  with  fishing- 
tackle,  appear  from  the  right  beside  the  pond.} 

LYNGSTRAND  (goes  rapidly  towards  ELLIDA).  Oh 
what  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Wangel — I  have  something 
wonderful  to  tell  you ! 

WANGEL.    What  is  it  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Just  fancy,  we  have  seen  the 
American ! 

WANGEL.    The  American  ? 

HILDA.    Yes,  I  saw  him  too. 

LYNGSTRAND.  He  went  round  by  the  back  of  the 
garden,  and  then  on  board  the  big  English  steamer. 

WANGEL.     Where  have  you  known  that  man  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  I  was  at  sea  with  him  once.  I 
was  convinced  he  was  drowned  ;  and  here  he  appears 
as  large  as  life. 

WANGEL.   Have  you  any  further  knowledge  of  him  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  No ;  but  I'm  sure  he  has  come 
back  to  be  revenged  on  his  faithless  wife. 

WANGEL.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

HILDA.  Mr.  Lyngstrand's  going  to  work  him  into 
a  group  he's  composing. 

WANGEL.     I  don't  understand  a  word 

ELLIDA.     You  shall  hear  all  about  it  by-and-by. 
(ARNIIOLM   and  BOLETTA   enter  from   the  left 
along  t/te  footpath  outside  tlie  garden  fence?) 

BOLETTA  (to  those  in  t/ie  garden}.  Come  and  look  ! 
The  English  steamer  is  just  going  up  the  fiord. 

(A    large    steamer  glides    slowly  past  at  some 
distance.) 

LYNGSTRAND  (to  HILDA,  near  the  garden  fence}. 
He's  sure  to  descend  upon  her  to-night 
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HILDA  (nods}.     Upon  his  faithless  wife — yes. 

LYNGSTRAND.     Fancy, — just  at  midnight 

HILDA.     Oh  that  must  be  so  thrilling. 

ELLIDA     (looking    after    the    ship).      To-morrow 
then 

WANGEL.     And  after  that,  never  again. 

ELLIDA  (softly  and  trembling).     Oh  Wangel — save 
me  from  myself! 

WANGEL    (looks  anxiously  at  tier).      Ellida !   my 
instinct  tells  me — there  is  something  behind  all  this. 

ELLIDA.     All  that  allures  me  is  behind  it 

WANGEL.    All  that  allures ? 

ELLIDA.     That  man  is  like  the  sea. 

(She  goes  slowly  and  in  deep  thought  through  the 
garden  out  to  the  left.  WANGEL  walks  uneasily 
by  her  side  and  observes  her  curiously?) 
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Act  Foiirth. 

{Garden-room  at  DR.  WANGEL'S.  Doors  right  and  left.  In  the 
back,  between  the  two  windows,  an  open  glass  door  leading 
out  to  the  -veranda.  A  portion  of  the  garden  is  seen  below. 
A  sofa  and  table  in  front  on  the  left.  To  the  right  a  piano, 
and  further  back  a  large  flower-stand.  In  the  middle  of 
the  floor  a  round  table  with  chairs  about  it.  On  the  table,  a 
rose-tree  in  bloom,  and  other  plants  in  pots  around.  It  is 
forenoon.} 

(BOLETTA  is  seated  on  the  sofa  by  the  table,  left,  working  at  a 
piece  of  embroidery.  LYNGSTRAND  sits  on  a  chair  at  th& 
upper  end  of  the  table.  BALLESTED  is  seated  in  the  garden 
painting.  HILDA  stands  beside  him,  looking  on.) 

LYNGSTRAND  (sits  silent  awhile  with  his  arms  on 
the  table,  watching  BOLETTA  at  work}.  It  must  be 
very  difficult  to  sew  edging  like  that,  Miss  Wangel. 

BOLETTA.  Oh  no,  it's  not  so  difficult,  if  only 
you're  careful  to  count  right 

LYNGSTRAND.    Count  ?    Have  you  to  count  ? 

BOLETTA.     Yes,  the  stitches.     Look  here. 

LYNGSTRAND.  Why  so  you  must !  Fancy  !  It's 
almost  a  kind  of  art  Can  you  design  too? 

BOLETTA.  Oh  yes,  when  I  have  a  copy  before 
me. 

LYNGSTRAND.    Not  unless? 

BOLETTA.    No,  not  unless. 
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LYNGSTRAND.  Then  it's  not  really  an  art  after 
all. 

BOLETTA.     No,  it's  at  best  a — knack. 

LYNGSTRAND.  But  I  should  think,  now,  that  you 
could  probably  learn  art  ? 

BOLETTA.     Although  I  have  no  turn  for  it  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes,  in  spite  of  that — if  you 
could  be  always  with  a  real  artist 

BOLETTA.     Do  you  think  I  could  learn  from  him  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  I  don't  mean  "  learn  "  in  the  ordin- 
ary sense.  But  I  think  it  would  come  to  you  by 
degrees — by  a  sort  of  miracle,  Miss  Wangel. 

BOLETTA.     That's  a  strange  idea. 

LYNGSTRAND  (after  a  pause).  Have  you  thought 
much — I  mean — have  you  thought  at  all  deeply  and 
seriously  about  marriage,  Miss  Wangel  ? 

BOLETTA  (glances  at  him).    About ?    No. 

LYNGSTRAND.    I  have. 

BOLETTA.     Indeed  ;  have  you  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes.  I  very  often  think  about 
things  of  that  sort ;  and  particularly  about  marriage. 
And  then  I've  read  a  good  deal  on  the  subject  too.  I 
think  marriage  may  be  called  a  sort  of  miracle  :  the 
woman  is  transformed,  as  it  were,  by  degrees,  and 
comes  to  resemble  her  husband. 

BOLETTA.     Acquires  his  interests,  you  mean  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.    Yes,  just  so ! 

BOLETTA.  Well,  but  what  about  his  abilities  ? — 
his  talent  and  skill  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Hm  —  well  —  I  wonder  whether 
they  too  wouldn't 

BOLETTA.     Then  do  you  think  that  what  a  man 
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has   mastered  by   reading,  or   by   thought,    can    be 
passed  on  in  this  way  to  his  wife  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes,  that  too ;  by  degrees  ;  as  if 
by  a  miracle.  But  of  course  I  know  this  could  only 
happen  in  a  marriage  that  is  faithful,  and  loving,  and 
really  happy. 

BOLETTA.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that 
perhaps  a  husband  might  be  thus  absorbed  into  his 
wife  ?  Come  to  resemble  her,  I  mean. 

LYNGSTRAND.  A  husband  ?  No,  I  never  thought 
of  that 

BOLETTA.  But  why  not  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  No;  a  man  has  his  vocation  to  live 
for,  you  know.  And  that's  what  makes  a  man  so 
strong  and  resolute,  Miss  Wangel.  He  has  his 
life-work. 

BOLETTA.     Every  man? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Oh  no.  I  was  thinking  chiefly  of 
artists. 

BOLETTA.  Do  you  think  it  right  for  an  artist  to 
marry? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Most  certainly ;  if  he  can  find 
some  one  he  really  loves 

BOLETTA.  Even  then  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
should  rather  live  for  his  art  alone, 

LYNGSTRAND.  Of  course  he  must ;  but  he  can 
quite  well  do  that  even  if  he  marries. 

BOLETTA.     What  about  the  woman  then  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.    The  woman  ?  Which  woman ? 

BOLETTA.  The  woman  he  marries.  What  is  she 
to  live  for  ? 
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LYNGSTRAND.  She  too  must  live  for  his  art.  I 
should  think  that  must  be  such  happiness  for  a 
woman. 

BOLETTA.     Hm, — I  don't  know  so  much 

LYNGSTRAND.  Oh  yes,  Miss  Wangel,  believe  me. 
It's  not  only  all  the  honour  and  glory  she  enjoys 
through  him ;  that,  I  think,  is  almost  the  smallest 
part  of  it  But  that  she  can  help  him  to  create, — 
that  she  can  lighten  his  labour  by  being  ever  at  his 
side,  and  tending  him,  and  making  life  thoroughly 
comfortable  and  pleasant  for  him.  It  seems  to  me 
that  must  be  such  perfect  bliss  for  a  woman. 

BOLETTA.  Oh,  you  don't  realise  how  selfish  you 
are  ! 

LYNGSTRAND.  Am  7  selfish  ?  Good  Heavens ! 

Oh,  if  you  only  knew  me  a  little  better .  (Bends 

forward  towards  her.)  Miss  Wangel,  when  I  am 
gone, — and  I  shall  be  soon 

BOLETTA  (looks  at  him  sympatJtetically}.  Oh  don't 
get  such  melancholy  thoughts  into  your  head. 

LYNGSTRAND.  I  don't  see  that  it's  so  very 
melancholy. 

BOLETTA.    How  do  you  mean  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  I  shall  be  starting  in  about  a 
month,  first  for  home,  and  soon  afterwards  for  the 
south, 

BOLETTA.     Oh,  I  see.     Yes,  yes. 

LYNGSTRAND.  Will  you  think  of  me  now  and 
then,  Miss  Wangel  ? 

BOLETTA,    Yes,  gladly. 

LYNGSTRAND  {joyfully}.    Oh,  promise  me  that ! 

BOLETTA.     Yes,  I  promise. 
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LYNGSTRAND.    Solemnly,  Miss  Boletta? 

BOLETTA.  Solemnly.  (Changing  her  tone.}  Oh, 
but  what's  the  use  of  all  this?  Nothing  will  ever 
come  of  itl 

LYNGSTRAND.  How  can  you  say  that  ?  It  would 
be  such  a  joy  to  me  to  know  that  you  were  at  home 
here  thinking  of  me. 

BOLETTA.     Well,  but  what  then  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  I  don't  quite  know  what  might 
happen 

BOLETTA.  Nor  I.  So  many  things  stand  in  the 
way ;  every  possible  thing  stands  in  the  way,  it  seems 
to  me. 

LYNGSTRAND.  Oh,  some  miracle  or  other  might 
happen.  A  happy  turn  of  fate — or  something  of  that 
sort  For  I'm  convinced  that  fortune  is  on  my  side. 

BOLETTA  (with  animation}.  Yes,  isn't  it!  Don't 
you  think  so  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes,  I'm  perfectly  convinced  of  it 
And  then — in  a  few  years — when  I  come  home  again 
as  a  celebrated  sculptor,  well  off  and  in  robust 
health 

BOLETTA.    Yes,  yes ;  let  us  hope  you  will. 

LYNGSTRAND.  You  may  be  confident  of  it — if 
only  you  think  faithfully  and  warmly  of  me  whilst 
I  am  away  in  the  South.  And  that  you've  promised 
to  do. 

BOLETTA.  Yes,  I  have.  (Shakes  tier  head.}  But 
nothing  will  ever  come  of  this,  all  the  same. 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes,  Miss  Boletta,  this  at  least  will 
come  of  it,  that  I  shall  make  all  the  easier  and 
quicker  progress  with  my  group 
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BOLETTA,     Do  you  think  so  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes,  I  feel  it  within  me  And  I 
think  it  will  be  stimulating  for  you  too, — here  in 
this  out-of-the-way  place — to  know  that  you  are, 
as  it  were,  helping  me  to  create. 

BOLETTA  (looks  at  him).  Well — but  you,  on  your 
side? 

LYNGSTRAND.    I ? 

BOLETTA  (looks  out  towards  the  garden}.  Hush ! 
Let  us  talk  of  something  else ;  here  comes  Mr. 
Arnholm. 

(ARNHOLM  is  seen  in  the  garden,  on  tfie  left. 
He  stops  and  speaks  with  BALLESTED  and 
HILDA.) 

LYNGSTRAND.  Are  you  fond  of  your  old  teacher, 
Miss  Boletta? 

BOLETTA.     Am  I  fond  of  him  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.    Yes,  I  mean  do  you  like  him  ? 

BOLETTA.  Oh  yes,  I  do  indeed  ;  he's  such  a  good 
friend  and  adviser.  And  he's  always  so  helpful 
whenever  he  has  the  chance. 

LYNGSTRAND.  Isn't  it  strange  that  he  has  never 
married  ? 

BOLETTA.     Do  you  think  it  so  strange  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.     Yes ;  they  say  he's  well  off. 

BOLETTA.  I  suppose  he  is.  But  I  fancy  it 
isn't  so  easy  for  him  to  find  any  one  who  will  have 
him. 

LYNGSTRAND.    Why? 

BOLETTA.  Oh,  he  has  been  the  teacher  of  nearly 
every  girl  he  knows.  He  says  so  himself. 

LYNGSTRAND.     Why,  what  does  that  matter? 
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BOLETTA.     Why,  bless  me,  one  doesn't  marry  a 
man  who  has  been  one's  teacher ! 

LYNGSTRAND.     Don't  you    think    a    girl    could 
possibly  love  her  teacher  ? 

BOLETTA.     Not  after  she's  quite  grown  up. 

LYNGSTRAND.     Dear  me !  how  odd  ! 

BOLETTA  (warningly).     Hush,  hush  ! 
(BALLESTED,   who  has    meanwhile  collected  his 
things,  carries  them  out  through  tJie  garden  to 
the  right.    HILDA  helps  him.    ARNHOLM  comes 
up  into  the  veranda  and  enters  the  room.} 

ARNHOLM.      Good    morning,    my    dear    Boletta. 

Good  morning,  Mr. Mr. hm  ! 

(He  looks  annoyed  and  nods  coldly  to  LYNGSTRAND, 
who  rises  and  bows.} 

BOLETTA  (rises  and  goes  to  ARNHOLM).     Good 
morning,  Mr.  Arnholm. 

ARNHOLM.     How  are  you  all  here  to-day? 

BOLETTA.     Thanks,  very  well. 

ARNHOLM.     Has  your  step-mother  gone  to  bathe 
to-day  again  ? 

BOLETTA.     No,  she's  up  in  her  room. 

ARNHOLM.    Not  quite  well  ? 

BOLETTA.    I  don't  know.     She  has  locked  her- 
self in. 

ARNHOLM.    Hm — has  she? 

LYNGSTRAND.     I  suppose  Mrs.  Wangel  was  very 
much  alarmed  by  the  American  yesterday. 

ARNIIOLM.     What  do  you  know  about  it? 

LYNGSTRAND.      I  told  Mrs.  Wangel   that  I  had 
seen  him  in  the  flesh,  going  up  behind  the  garden. 

ARNHOLM.    Oh  indeed. 
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BOLETTA  (to  ARNHOLM).  You  and  father  sat  up 
late  last  night,  didn't  you  ? 

ARNHOLM.  Yes,  pretty  late.  We  had  an  im- 
portant question  to  discuss. 

BOLETTA.  Did  you  get  in  a  word  with  him  about 
me  and  my  affairs  ? 

ARNHOLM.  No,  my  dear  Boletta.  I  couldn't 
manage  it ;  he  was  so  absorbed  in  something  else. 

BOLETTA  (sighs).     Ah  yes, — he  always  is. 

ARNHOLM  (looking  significantly  at  her}.  But  you 
and  I  are  to  have  another  talk  about  these  things, 
presently. — Where  is  your  father  now  ?  Has  he  gone 
out? 

BOLETTA.  I  think  he  must  be  down  at  the 
surgery.  I'll  go  and  fetch  him. 

ARNHOLM.  No  thank  you,  don't  do  that  I  would 
rather  go  down  to  him. 

BOLETTA  (listening  to  the  left).  Wait  a  moment, 
Mr.  Arnholm.  I  think  I  hear  father  coming  down- 
stairs. Yes.  He  must  have  been  up  attending  to 
her. 

(DOCTOR  WANGEL  enters  by  the  door  on  the  left.} 

WANGEL  (holds  out  his  hand  to  ARNHOLM).  Ah, 
my  dear  friend,  are  you  here  already  ?  It's  good  of 
you  to  come  so  early ;  I  want  very  much  to  have 
another  talk  with  you. 

BOLETTA  (to  LYNGSTRAND).  Shall  we  join  Hilda 
in  the  garden  for  a  little  while  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  Miss 
Wangel. 

(He  and  BOLETTA  go  down  into  tJte  garden,  and 
out  among  the  trees  in  the  background^) 
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ARNHOLM  (who  has  been  following  them  with  his 
eyes,  turns  to  WAN  GEL).  Do  you  know  much  about 
that  young  man  ? 

WANGEL.    No,  very  little. 

ARNHOLM.  Then  do  you  like  him  to  be  so  much 
with  the  girls  ? 

WANGEL.  Is  he  much  with  them  ?  I  really  hadn't 
noticed  it 

ARNHOLM.  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  keep 
your  eye  on  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

WANGEL.  Yes,  no  doubt  you're  right  But,  bless 
my  soul,  what's  a  poor  fellow  to  do  ?  The  girls  have 
got  so  accustomed  to  look  after  themselves  ;  they 
won't  be  guided  either  by  me  or  by  Ellida. 

ARNHOLM.     Not  even  by  her  ? 

WANGEL.  No.  And  besides  I  can't  expect  her  to 
interfere  in  such  matters ;  it's  not  at  all  in  her  line. 
(Breaking  off.}  But  that  wasn't  what  we  were  going 
to  talk  about.  Tell  me — have  you  thought  it  over 
again  ? — all  that  I  was  telling  you  last  night  ? 

ARNHOLM.  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else  ever 
since  we  parted. 

WANGEL.  And  what  should  you  say  I  ought  to 
do? 

ARNIIOLM.  My  dear  Doctor,  I  say  that  yon,  as  a 
physician,  ought  to  know  better  than  I. 

WANGEL.  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  how  difficult  it  is 
for  a  physician  to  form  a  valid  judgment  in  the  case 
of  a  patient  he  loves  so  dearly!  And  this  is  no 
common  disorder  either — no  case  for  an  ordinary 
physician,  or  for  ordinary  remedies. 

ARNHOLM.     How  is  she  to-day  ? 
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WAKGEL.  I  have  just  been  up  to  see  her,  and  she 
appeared  to  me  quite  calm.  But  in  all  her  moods 
there  seems  to  be  something  in  the  background,  that 
I  cannot  possibly  fathom.  And  then  she's  so  change- 
able— so  incalculable — so  subject  to  sudden  caprices. 

ARNHOLM.  No  doubt  that's  due  to  her  morbid 
state  of  mind. 

WANGEL.  Not  entirely.  The  germ  of  it  all  is 
innate  in  her.  Ellida  belongs  to  the  sea-folk  ;  that  is 
the  thing. 

ARNHOLM.  What  do  you  mean  precisely,  my 
dear  Doctor? 

WANGEL.  Have  you  not  noticed  that  the  people 
out  by  the  open  sea  are  like  a  race  apart?  They 
seem  almost  to  live  the  life  of  the  sea  itself.  You 
can  trace  its  billowing — and  its  ebb  and  flow  too — 
both  in  their  thoughts  and  in  their  feelings.  And 
they  never  bear  transplantation.  Oh,  I  ought  to 
have  thought  of  it  sooner.  It  was  a  positive  sin 
against  Ellida  to  take  her  away  from  the  sea  and 
bring  her  in  here  ! 

ARNHOLM.     Have  you  come  to  think  so  of  late? 

WANGEL.  Yes,  more  and  more ;  but  I  ought  to 
have  known  it  from  the  first  Oh,  I  did  really  know 
it  then  too,  but  I  did  not  acknowledge  it  to  myself. 
You  see,  I  loved  her  so ;  and  therefore  I  thought  first 
of  myself.  So  utterly  and  inexcusably  selfish  was  I 
then! 

ARNHOLM.  Hm, — I'm  afraid  every  man  is  a  trifle 
selfish  under  those  circumstances.  But  I  can't  say 
I've  noticed  that  vice  in  you,  Dr.  Wangel. 

WANGEL  (wandering  uneasily  up  and  down).     Oh 
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yes!  And  I  have  been  so  since,  as  well.  I'm  so 
much,  much  older  than  she ;  I  ought  to  have  been  to 
her  like  a  father  and  a  guide  in  one.  I  ought  to  have 
done  my  best  to  develop  and  clarify  her  intellectual 
life.  But  unfortunately  it  never  came  to  anything. 
I  haven't  had  energy  enough,  you  see !  And  in  fact  I 
preferred  to  have  her  just  as  she  was.  But  then  she 
got  worse  and  worse,  and  I  was  at  my  wits'  end  to 
know  what  to  do.  (Lower?)  That's  why  I  turned  to 
you  in  my  perplexity,  and  asked  you  to  come  to  us. 

ARNHOLM  (looks  at  him  in  astonishment).  What ! 
Was  that  why  you  wrote  to  me  ? 

WANGEL.     Yes  ;  but  don't  say  anything  about  it. 

ARNHOLM.  My  dear  Doctor, — what  in  the  world 
— what  good  did  you  suppose  I  could  do?  I  don't 
understand. 

WANGEL.  No,  of  course  you  don't ;  I  had  got 
upon  a  wrong  scent.  I  fancied  that  Ellida's  heart 
had  once  been  given  to  you,  and  that  she  still  had  a 
secret  leaning  in  your  direction.  So  I  thought  it 
might  perhaps  do  her  good  to  see  you  again,  and 
have  a  talk  with  you  about  home  and  old  times. 

ARNHOLM.  Then  it  was  your  wife  you  meant 
when  you  wrote  that  some  one  here  was  waiting  and 
— and  perhaps  longing  for  me ! 

WANGEL.    Yes;  who  else? 

ARNHOLM  (quickly}.  No  no,  of  course.  But  I 
didn't  understand. 

WANGEL.  Naturally  not,  as  I  said  before.  I  was 
on  an  entirely  wrong  scent. 

ARNHOLM.     And  you  call  yourself  selfish  ! 

WANGEL.     Oh  I  had  such  a  great  error  to  atone 

20 
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for.  I  felt  I  had  no  right  to  reject  any  expedient 
that  could  possibly  ease  her  mind  a  little. 

ARNHOLM.  What  do  you  take  to  be  the  real 
explanation  of  the  power  this  stranger  exercises  over 
her? 

WANGEL.  Hm,  my  dear  friend — there  may  be 
sides  to  the  question  that  don't  admit  of  explana- 
tion. 

ARNHOLM.  Something  inexplicable  in  itself,  do 
you  mean  ?  Entirely  inexplicable  ? 

WANGEL.  Inexplicable  for  the  present,  at  any 
rate. 

ARNHOLM.     Do  you  believe  in  such  things  ? 

WANGEL.  I  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve.  I 
simply  don't  know ;  so  I  leave  them  alone. 

ARNHOLM.  But  tell  me  one  thing  :  that  strange, 
uncanny  theory  of  hers  about  the  child's  eyes 

WANGEL  (eagerly).  I  don't  in  the  least  believe 
that  about  the  eyes.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  thing  ! 
It  must  be  pure  imagination  on  her  part;  nothing 
else. 

ARNHOLM.  Did  you  notice  the  man's  eyes  when 
you  saw  him  yesterday? 

WANGEL.     Yes,  certainly  I  did. 

ARNHOLM.     And  you  found  no  sort  of  likeness  ? 

WANGEL  (evasively).  Hm — upon  my  soul  I  don't 
know  what  to  say.  It  wasn't  quite  light  when  I  saw 
him  ;  and  besides,  Ellida  had  talked  so  much  about 
this  likeness  beforehand — I  don't  think  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  observe  him  without  prejudice. 

ARNHOLM.  No,  no  ;  very  likely  not.  But  then 
the  other  point :  that  all  that  dread  and  unrest  came 
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upon  her  just  at  the  very  time  when  this  stranger 
would  seem  to  have  been  on  his  way  home  ? 

WANGEL.  Well  you  sec — that  again  is  a  belief 
she  must  have  imagined  and  dreamt  herself  into  since 
the  day  before  yesterday.  It  did  not  come  upon  her 
at  all  so  suddenly — so  instantaneously — as  she  now 
maintains.  But  since  she  heard  from  this  young 
Lyngstrand  that  Johnston  or  Friman— or  whatever 
he's  called — was  on  his  way  home  three  years  ago — 
in  March — she  has  evidently  persuaded  herself  that 
her  mental  trouble  came  on  in  the  very  same  month. 

ARNHOLM.     And  did  it  not  ? 

WANGEL.  Not  at  all.  There  had  been  symptoms 
of  it  long  before  that — It's  true  she  happened — by 
chance — to  have  a  rather  severe  attack  precisely  in 
the  month  of  March,  three  years  ago 

ARNHOLM.     Well  then ! 

WANGEL.  Oh,  but  that's  quite  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstances — the  condition — she  happened 
to  be  in  at  that  time. 

ARNHOLM.  The  symptoms  may  be  read  in  either 
way,  then. 

WANGEL  (wringing  /its  hands}.  And  to  be  power- 
less to  help  her !  I'm  at  the  end  of  my  resources ! 
I  sec  no  sort  of  remedy ! 

ARNHOLM.  What  if  you  made  up  your  mind  to  a 
change  of  residence — to  move  to  some  other  place  ? 
Perhaps  she  might  find  other  conditions  more  home- 
like to  her? 

WANGEL.  My  dear  fellow,  do  you  think  I  haven't 
suggested  that  to  her  ?  I  proposed  that  we  should 
move  out  to  Skioldvik.  But  she  will  not 
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ARNHOLM.    Not  that  either  ? 

WANGEL.  No,  for  she  thinks  it  would  be  useless  ; 
and  I  daresay  she's  right  too. 

ARNHOLM.     Hm — do  you  think  so  ? 

WANGEL.  Yes  ;  and  besides — when  I  come  to 
think  further  about  it — I  really  don't  see  how  I  could 
manage  it.  I  scarcely  think  I  should  be  justified,  on 
the  girls'  account,  in  moving  to  such  an  out-of-the-way 
corner.  After  all,  they  must  live  where  there's  at  least 
some  chance  of  their  getting  provided  for  some  day. 

ARNHOLM.  Provided  for?  Have  you  that  so 
much  on  your  mind  already  ? 

WANGEL.  Why  yes,  heaven  help  me  ;  I  must  think 
of  that  too !  But  then — on  the  other  hand — for  the 

sake   of  my  poor  sick    Ellida !     Oh,   my  dear 

Arnholm — I'm  really  placed,  in  many  ways,  between 
fire  and  water ! 

ARNHOLM.     You've  perhaps   no   need   to  trouble 

about  Boletta (Breaking  off.)     I  wonder  where 

she — where  they  have  gone  ? 

(He  goes  up  to  the  open  door  and  looks  out.) 

WANGEL  (beside  the  piano).  Oh  I  should  be  so 
glad  to  make  any  possible  sacrifice — for  all  three  of 
them. — If  only  I  knew  what ! 

(ELLIDA  enters  by  the  door  on  the  left.) 

ELLIDA  (rapidly  to  WANGEL).  Be  sure  you  don't 
go  out  this  morning. 

WANGEL.  No  no,  certainly  not ;  I'll  stay  at  home 
with  you.  (Points  to  ARNHOLM,  who  approaches.) 
But  you  haven't  said  good  morning  to  our  friend  ? 

ELLIDA  (turns).  Oh,  are  you  there,  Mr.  Arnholm  ? 
(Holds  out  her  hand.)  Good  morning. 
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ARNHOLM.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Wangel.  You've 
not  gone  for  your  bathe  to-day  as  usual  ? 

ELLIDA.  No,  no,  no!  I  couldn't  think  of  it 
to-day.  Won't  you  sit  down  for  a  moment? 

ARNHOLM.  No,  thank  you,  not  just  now.  (Looks 
at  WANGEL.)  I  promised  the  girls  I  would  join  them 
in  the  garden. 

ELLIDA.  Goodness  knows  whether  you'll  find 
them  in  the  garden.  I  never  know  where  they  may 
have  got  to. 

WANGEL.  Oh  yes,  they're  probably  down  by  the 
pond. 

ARNHOLM.     I  daresay  I  shall  find  them. 

(He   nods  and  goes   across  the  veranda  into  the 
garden,  and  out  to  the  right.} 

ELLIDA.     What  time  is  it,  Wangel  ? 

WANGEL  (looks  at  his  watch}.  It's  a  little  past 
eleven. 

ELLIDA.  A  little  past ;  and  at  eleven,  or  half- 
past,  to-night,  the  steamer  will  be  here.  Oh  that  it 
were  over  1 

WANGEL  (goes  closer  to  her}.  Dear  Ellida,  there's 
one  thing  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about 

ELLIDA.    What  is  it  ? 

WANGEL.  The  night  before  last  —  up  at  the 
Prospect — you  said  that  during  the  last  three  years 
you  had  often  seen  him  bodily  before  you. 

ELLIDA.     So  I  have.     I  assure  you  I  have. 

WANGEL,     Well,  but  how  did  you  see  him  ? 

ELLIDA.     How  did  I  see  him  ? 

WANGEL.  I  mean,  what  did  he  look  like  when 
you  thought  you  saw  him  before  you  ? 
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ELLIDA.  Why,  my  dear  Wangel, — you  know 
yourself  now  what  he  looks  like. 

WANGEL.  Did  he  look  like  that  when  you  seemed 
to  see  him  ? 

ELLIDA.    Yes,  he  did. 

WANGEL.  Exactly  as  you  saw  him  in  reality  last 
evening? 

ELLIDA.     Yes,  exactly. 

WANGEL.  Then  how  did  it  happen  that  you  didn't 
know  him  again  ? 

ELLIDA  (starts).     Did  I  not  ? 

WANGEL.  No.  You  yourself  told  me  afterwards 
that  you  didn't  at  ftrst  know  who  the  stranger  was. 

ELLIDA  (impressed).  Yes,  I  really  believe  you  are 
right !  Wasn't  that  strange,  Wangel  ?  Think  of  my 
not  knowing  him  at  once ! 

WANGEL.     It  was  only  by  his  eyes,  you  said 

ELLIDA.     Oh  yes — his  eyes !     His  eyes ! 

WANGEL.  Well,  but  up  at  the  Prospect  you  said 
that  he  had  always  appeared  to  you  just  as  he  was 
when  you  parted,  ten  years  ago. 

ELLIDA.     Did  I  say  that? 

WANGEL.    Yes. 

ELLIDA.  Then  he  must  have  looked  at  that  time 
much  as  he  does  now. 

WANGEL.  No.  You  gave  quite  another  descrip- 
tion of  him  on  the  way  home,  the  night  before  last. 
Ten  years  ago  he  had  no  beard,  you  said ;  he  was 
quite  differently  dressed  too.  And  the  breast-pin 
with  the  pearl  in  it?  He  wore  nothing  of  the  sort 
yesterday. 

ELLIDA.    No,  he  didn't 
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WANGEL  (looks  inquiringly  at  her}.  Now  think  a 
little,  dear  Ellida,  Perhaps  you  can't  remember  now 
what  he  looked  like  when  you  parted  from  him  at 
Bratthammer  ? 

ELLIDA  (reflectively,  closing  her  eyes  for  a  moment}. 
Not  quite  distinctly.  No — I  can't  at  all  to-day. 
Isn't  that  strange? 

WANGEL.  Not  so  very  strange.  A  new  and 
living  figure  has  presented  itself  to  you,  and  that 
obscures  the  old  one — so  that  you  no  longer  see  it 

ELLIDA.     Do  you  think  so,  Wangel  ? 

WANGEL.  Yes ;  and  it  obscures  your  morbid 
fantasies  too ;  so  it's  a  good  thing  the  reality  has 
presented  itself. 

ELLIDA.     Good  !     Do  you  call  it  a  good  thing  ? 

WANGEL.  Yes ;  its  appearance  may  be  your 
salvation. 

ELLIDA  (seats  herself  on  the  sofa).  Wangel — come 
here  and  sit  by  me.  I  must  tell  you  all  my  thoughts. 

WANGEL.    Yes  do,  dear  Ellida. 

(He  seats  himself  on  a  cJiair  at  the  other  side  of 
the  table.} 

ELLIDA.  It  was  really  a  great  misfortune — for  both 
-•—that  brought  us  two,  of  all  people,  together. 

WANGEL  (starts}.     What  do  you  say  ? 

ELLIDA.  Oh  yes,  it  was — quite  naturally.  It 
could  lead  to  nothing  but  disaster — especially  con- 
sidering the  way  we  came  together. 

WANGEL.     What  was  wrong  with  the  way ? 

ELLIDA.  Listen  now,  Wangel, — it  is  useless  for  113 
to  go  on  any  longer  lying  to  ourselves — and  to  each 
other. 
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WANGEL.     Are  we  doing  so  ?     Lying,  do  you  say? 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  lying.  Or  at  any  rate — concealing 
the  truth.  The  truth — the  sheer,  unadulterated  truth 
— is  that  you  came  out  there  and — bought  me. 

WANGEL.     Bought !     Did  you  say — bought? 

ELLIDA.  Oh,  I  was  not  a  bit  better  than  you. 
I  joined  in  the  bargain.  I  went  and  sold  myself 
to  you. 

WANGEL  (looks  at  her,  deeply  pained}.  Ellida, 
have  you  the  heart  to  say  so  ? 

ELLIDA.  Why,  what  else  can  you  call  it  ?  You 
couldn't  bear  the  void  in  your  house  ;  you  looked 
about  for  a  new  wife 

WANGEL.  And  for  a  new  mother  for  the  children, 
Effida. 

ELLIDA.  That  too  perhaps — by  the  way,  as  it 
were.  Although^you  didn't  in  the  least  know 
whether  I  was  fit  to  be  a  mother  to  them.  You  had 
only  seen  me  and  spoken  with  me  once  or  twice. 
But  you  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  so 

WANGEL.     Yes,  give  it  what  name  you  please. 

ELLIDA.  And  I,  for  my  part .  I  stood  there 

helpless  and  forlorn  and  utterly  alone.  What  more 
natural  than  that  I  should  jump  at  the  bargain — 
when  you  came  and  offered  to  maintain  me  all  my 
life. 

WANGEL.  I  assure  you  I  did  not  see  it  in  that 
light,  my  dear  Ellida.  I  asked  you  frankly  if  you 
would  share  with  me  and  the  children  the  little  I 
could  call  my  own. 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  you  did.  But  I  ought  not  to  have 
accepted  1  I  should  never  have  accepted  at  any 
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price!  I  should  never  have  sold  myself!  Rather 
the  meanest  labour — rather  the  deepest  poverty — 
of  my  own  free  will — by  my  own  choice  ! 

WANGEL  (rising}.  Then  have  the  five  or  six 
years  we  have  lived  together  been  utterly  valueless 
to  you  ? 

ELLIDA.  Oh  don't  think  that,  Wangel !  You 
have  been  as  kind  to  me  as  any  one  could  possibly 
desire.  But  I  did  not  come  into  your  home  of  my 
own  free  will, — that  is  the  thing. 

WANGEL  (looks  at  her).     Not  of  your  free  will  ? 

ELLIDA.  No ;  it  was  not  of  my  own  free  will 
that  I  cast  in  my  lot  with  yours. 

WANGEL  (softly).  Ah,  I  remember — the  phrase 
he  used  yesterday. 

ELLIDA.  The  whole  matter  lies  in  that  phrase. 
It  has  thrown  a  new  light  on  things  for  me ;  so 
that  I  see  it  all  now. 

WANGEL.    What  do  you  see  ? 

ELLIDA.  I  see  that  the  life  we  two  lead  with  each 
other — is  really  no  marriage  at  all. 

WANGEL  (bitterly).  There  you  are  right  The 
life  we  now  lead  is  no  marriage  at  all. 

ELLIDA.  Nor  the  life  we  led  before ;  never ; 
not  from  the  outset  (Looks  straight  before  her.} 
The  first — that  might  have  been  a  real  and  true 
marriage. 

WANGEL.  The  first?  What  "first"  do  you 
mean  ? 

ELLIDA.     Mine, — with  him. 

WANGEL  (looks  at  her  in  astonishment}.  1  don't 
understand  you  at  all ! 
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ELLIDA.  Oh  my  dear  Wangcl, — do  not  let  us 
lie  to  each  other  ;  nor  to  ourselves. 

WANGEL.     No,  of  course  not !     But  what  then? 

ELLIDA.  Well,  don't  you  see — we  can't  get  away 
from  this — that  a  voluntary  promise  is  to  the  full 
as  binding  as  a  marriage. 

WANGEL.     Why,  what  in  the  world ! 

ELLIDA  (rises  impetuously).  Let  me  leave  you, 
Wangel ! 

WANGEL.    Ellida !    Ellida ! 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  yes — let  me !  I  can  assure  you 
there  will  be  nothing  else  for  it  in  the  end — after  the 
way  we  two  came  together. 

WANGEL  (with  suppressed  emotion}.  So  it  has 
come  to  this ! 

ELLIDA."- It  had  to  come  to  this;  there  is  no 
other  way  out  of  it. 

WANGEL  (looks  sorrowfully  at  her}.  So  not  even 
in  our  daily  communion  have  I  won  you.  You 
have  never,  never  been  wholly  mine. 

ELLIDA.  Oh  Wangel,  if  only  I  could  love  you  as 
I  gladly  would  !  As  tenderly  as  you  deserve !  But 
I  feel  so  clearly — it  will  never  be. 

WANGEL.  A  divorce  then?  It  is  a  divorce, — a 
formal,  legal  divorce, — that  you  want  ? 

ELLIDA.  My  dear,  you  don't  understand  me  at 
all.  It's  not  the  forms  that  I  care  a  bit  about.  I  lay 
no  stress  whatever  upon  these  external  details.  What 
I  wish  is  that  we  two  should  agree,  of  our  own  free 
will,  to  release  each  other. 

WANGEL  (bitterly,  nods  slowly}.  To  cancel  the 
bargain, — yes. 
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ELLIDA  (eagerly}.  Precisely !  To  cancel  the 
bargain ! 

WANGEL.  And  after  that,  Ellida?  Afterwards? 
Have  you  thought  of  the  outlook  for  both  of  us? 
What  shape  would  our  lives  take — both  yours  and 
mine? 

ELLIDA.  That  must  be  as  it  may.  The  future 
must  shape  itself  as  best  it  can.  What  I  am  begging 
of  you,  Wangel, — that  is  the  chief  matter !  Set  me 
free !  Give  me  my  full  freedom  again  ! 

WANGEL.  Ellida — this  is  a  terrible  demand  you 
make  upon  me.  Let  me  at  least  have  time  to  collect 
myself  and  come  to  a  resolve.  Let  us  discuss  the 
matter  more  thoroughly ;  and  do  you  give  yourself 
time  to  reflect  what  you  are  doing  1 

ELLIDA.  But  there  is  no  time  to  waste  on  all 
that.  You  must  give  me  back  my  freedom  this  very 
day ! 

WAN  GEL.     Why  to-d  ay  ? 

ELLIDA.     It  is  to-night  that  he  is  coming. 

WANGEL  (starts}.  Coming  1  He  !  What  has  the 
stranger  to  do  with  this  ? 

ELLIDA.     I  want  to  meet  him  in  full  freedom. 

WANGEL.  And  what — what  do  you  intend  to  do 
then? 

ELLIDA.  I  do  not  want  to  take  refuge  in  the  plea 
that  I  am  another  man's  wife — or  that  I  have  no 
choice  left  me.  For  then  there  would  be  nothing 
decisive  in  my  action. 

WANGEL.  You  talk  of  choice !  Choice,  Ellida  I 
Choice  in  this  matter  I 

ELLIDA.    Yes,  choose  I  must — freely  choose  either 
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course.  I  must  be  free  to  let  him  go  away  alone — or 
— to  go  with  him. 

WANGEL.  Do  you  understand  what  you  say  ? 
Go  with  him !  Place  your  whole  fate  in  his  hands  ! 

ELLIDA,  Did  I  not  place  my  whole  fate  in  your 
hands  !  And  that  without  thinking  twice. 

WANGEL.  That  may  be.  But  he !  He  !  A  total 
stranger !  A  man  you  know  so  little  about ! 

ELLIDA.  I  knew  perhaps  even  less  of  you  ;  and 
yet  I  went  with  you. 

WANGEL.  At  least  you  knew  pretty  well  what 
kind  of  life  you  were  entering  upon.  But  now  ? 
Now?  Reflect!  What  do  you  know  now  ?  Nothing 
whatever :  not  even  who — or  what  he  is. 

ELLIDA  (looking  straight  before  her}.  That  is  true. 
But  that  is  just  what  fills  me  with  awe.1 

WANGEL.     Yes,  well  it  may 

1  This  passage  is  extremely  difficult  to  translate.  After  trying  half- 
a-dozen  other  renderings,  we  have  determined  to  represent  "  det 
grufulde "  by  "awe"  or  "awful,"  and  "  skrsemmer  og  drager"  by 
"  affrights  and  allures."  "  Det  grufulde  "  means  literally  "the  grue- 
ful "  ("grue"  as  in  the  English  word  "gruesome"  and  the  Scotch 
phrase,  "it  gars  me  grue").  "Awe"  represents  the  idea  very  in- 
adequately, but  "terror"  or  "horror"  seemed  even  more  impossible 
•n  some  of  the  contexts  in  which  "  det  grufulde  "  occurs.  There  is 
nothing  harder  than  to  find  satisfactory  equivalents  for  phrases  on 
which  the  author  rings  the  changes  twenty  times  over,  as  Ibsen  does 
on  "  det  grufulde"  and  "skrsemmer  og  drager  "  (see  pp.  163,  164,  165, 
180,  188,  219,  220,  234,  237,  238).  For  the  moment,  the  words  we 
have  chosen  seem  to  us  the  least  inconvenient.  Very  likely,  when  the 
sheets  are  printed  off  and  alteration  is  impossible,  we  may  bitterly 
regret  that  we  did  not  hark  back  upon  one  of  our  earlier  renderings. 
But  the  press  cannot  wait  upon  our  vacillations ;  on  us,  as  on  Ellida, 
lies  the  burden  of  an  irrevocable  choice.  Such  are  the  agonies  of  thtf 
translator  1 
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ELLIDA.  That  is  why  I  feel  as  if  I  must  give 
way. 

WANGEL  (looks  at  her}.  Because  it  fills  you  with 
awe  ? 

ELLIDA.     Yes,  just  because  of  that 

WANGEL  (nearer}.  Tell  me,  Ellida — what  do  you 
really  mean  by  awe  ? 

ELLIDA  (reflects).  I  call  a  thing  awful — when  it 
both  allures  and  affrights  me. 

WANGEL.    Allures  ? 

ELLIDA.     Allures  most  of  all,  I  think. 

WANGEL  (slowly).    You  are  akin  to  the  sea. 

ELLIDA.     There  is  awe  in  that  too. 

WANGEL.  And  in  yourself  no  less.  You  both 
allure  and  affright 

ELLIDA.     Do  you  think  so,  Wangel  ? 

WANGEL.  I  have  never  really  known  you ;  never 
thoroughly.  I  am  beginning  to  understand  that 
now. 

ELLIDA.  And  therefore  you  must  set  me  freel 
Loose  me  from  every  tie  to  you  and  yours !  I  am 
not  the  woman  you  took  me  for  ;  you  see  that  now 
yourself.  Now  we  can  part  in  mutual  understanding 
— and  of  our  own  free  will. 

WANGEL  (gloomily).  It  would  perhaps  be  best  for 
us  both — to  part.  But  for  all  that,  I  cannot !  It  is 
you  that  fill  me  with  awe,  Ellida.  Alluring — that  you 
are  above  all  things. 

ELLIDA.    Do  you  say  so  ? 

WANGEL.  Let  us  try  to  get  through  this  day 
with  no  false  step— to  act  calmly  and  collectedly.  I 
cannot  release  you  and  let  you  go  to-day.  I  must 
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not — for  your  own  sake,  Ellida.  I  assert  my  right 
and  my  duty  to  protect  you. 

ELLIDA.  Protect?  What  is  there  to  protect  me 
against  ?  It  is  not  any  outward  force  or  violence 
that  threatens  me.  The  awe  lies  deeper,  Wangel ! 
The  awe  is  nothing  but  the  allurement  in  my  own 
mind  ;  and  what  can  you  do  against  that  ? 

WANGEL.  I  can  strengthen  and  support  you  in 
combating  it. 

ELLIDA.     Yes — if  I  had  the  will  to  combat  it 

WANGEL.     Have  you  not  the  will  ? 

ELLIDA.     Oh,  that's  just  what  I  don't  know ! 

WANGEL.  To-night  all  will  be  decided,  dear 
Ellida 

ELLIDA  (breaks  out}.  Yes,  think  of  it !  The 

decision  so  near  !  The  decision  for  life ! 

WANGEL.     and  then  to-morrow 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  to-morrow!  Perhaps  I  shall  have 
wrecked  my  true  future  ! 

WANGEL.    Your  true ? 

ELLIDA.  An  entire  and  perfect  life  of  freedom 
wrecked — wrecked  for  me  !  And  perhaps — for  him 
too. 

WANGEL  (in  a  lower  tone,  seizing  Jier  by  the  wrist). 
Ellida, — do  you  love  this  stranger? 

ELLIDA.  Do  I ?  Oh  how  can  I  tell !  I  only 

know  that  he  fills  me  with  awe,  and  that 

WANGEL.    and  that ? 

ELLIDA  (tears  herself  away}.  and  that  I  feel 

as  though  my  home  were  with  him. 

WANGEL  (droops  his  head).  I  begin  to  under- 
stand. 
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ELLIDA.  And  what  help,  what  remedy  have  you 
to  offer  me  ? 

WANGEL  (looks  sorrowfully  at  her}.  To-morrow — 
he  will  be  gone.  Then  you  will  be  safe  from  disaster  ; 
and  then  I  promise  to  release  you  and  let  you  go. 
We  will  cancel  the  bargain,  Ellida. 

ELLIDA.     Oh  Wangel !     To-morrow — it   will 

be  too  late ! 

WANGEL    (looks  out  towards  tJie  garden}.      The 

children  !     The  children !    Let  us  at  least  spare 

them — for  the  present. 

(ARNHOLM,  BOLETTA,  HILDA,  and  LYNGSTRAND 
appear  in  the  garden.  LYNGSTRAND  takes 
leave  without  entering  tJie  house,  and  goes  out 
to  the  left.  The  others  come  into  the  room.} 

ARNHOLM.  Ah,  I  can  tell  you  we've  been  laying 
great  plans 

HILDA.  We  want  to  go  out  on  the  fiord  this 
evening,  and 

BOLETTA.    No  no,  don't  tell ! 

WANGEL.     We  two  have  also  been  laying  plans. 

ARNHOLM.     Ah — really  ? 

WANGEL.  To-morrow  Ellida  is  going  to  Skioldvik 
for  a  time. 

BOLETTA.     Going  away ? 

ARNHOLM.     That's  very  wise,  Mrs.  Wangel. 

WANGEL.  Ellida  wants  to  go  home  again ;  home 
to  the  sea. 

HILDA  (with  a  little  rush  toivards  ELLIDA).  Arc 
you  going  away  ?  Going  away  from  us  ! 

ELLIDA  (startled).  Why,  Hilda!  What's  the 
matter  with  you  ? 
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HILDA   (catching  herself  «/>).     Oh,   nothing.      (In 
a  low  tone,  turning  from  her.}     Go  by  all  means  ! 

BOLETTA  (anxiously).     Father,  I  can  see — you  are 
going  away  too — to  Skioldvik ! 

WANGEL.     No,   certainly  not !       I    shall    perhaps 

run  out  now  and  then 

BOLETTA.     And  home  again ? 

WANGEL.    Yes,  home 

BOLETTA.     now  and  then,  I  suppose. 

WANGEL.     My  dear   child,  it  must  be   so.     (He 
walks  away.} 

ARNHOLM  (whispers').     I  have  something  to  say  to 
you  by-and-by,  Boletta. 

(He  goes  over  to  WANGEL.     They  converse  in  a 

low  tone,  by  the  door.} 

ELLIDA  (softly,  to    BOLETTA).      What    was    the 
matter  with  Hilda  ?     She  looked  quite  aghast  1 

BOLETTA.     Have  you  never  seen  what  Hilda  has 
been  thirsting  for  day  after  day  ?  , 

ELLIDA.     Thirsting  for  ? 

BOLETTA.     Ever  since  you  came  into  the  house  ! 
ELLIDA.     No,  no, — what  is  it  ? 
BOLETTA.     One  word  of  affection  from  you. 
ELLIDA.     Ah !     What  if  there  were   a   life- 
work  for  me  here ! 

(She  clasps  her  hands  above  her  head  and  looks 
immovably  before  her,  as  if  a  prey  to  conflicting 
thoughts  and  moods.} 

(WANGEL  and  ARNHOLM  come  forward  con- 
versing in  whispers.} 

(BOLETTA  goes  and  looks  into  the  side  room  on 
the  right.  Then  she  throws  the  door  wide  open.} 
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BOLETTA.     Well,  father   dear — dinner   is   on    the 
table,  if  you 

WANG  EL  (with  forced  composure}.     Is   it,  child  ? 
That's  right.     Come  along,  Arnholm !     We'll  drink  a 
stirrup-cup  with — with  "  the  lady  from  the  sea," 
( They  go  towards  the  door  on  the  light.) 


21 
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Act  Fifth. 

(The  remote  part  of  DR.  WANGEL'S  garden,  by  the  carp-pond. 

Deepening  summer  twilight.} 
(ARNHOLM,  BOLETTA,  LYNGSTRAND,  and  HILDA,  in  a  boat  on 

the  fiord,  are  shoving  from  the  left  along  the  shore.") 

HILDA.     Look,  we  can  easily  jump  ashore  here  ! 
ARNHOLM.    No  no,  don't ! 
LYNGSTRAND.     I  can't  jump,  Miss  Hilda. 
HILDA.     Can't  you  jump  either,  Mr.  Arnholm? 
ARNHOLM.     I  would  rather  not 
BOLETTA.     Let's  land  at  the  bathing-house  st^ps. 
(They  shove  out  to  the  right} 

(At  that  moment  BALLESTED  appears  from  the 
right,  on  the  footpath,  carrying  music  and  a 
bugle.  He  greets  those  in  the  boat,  turns,  and 
talks  to  them.  Their  answers  are  heard  further 
and  further  off.} 

BALLESTED.  What  do  you  say? — Yes  of  course 
it's  in  honour  of  the  English  steamer.  It's  her  last 
trip  this  year.  But  if  you  want  to  enjoy  the  music 
you  mustn't  put  off  too  long.  (Calls  out?)  What? 
(Shakes  his  head.}  Can't  hear  what  you  say ! 

(ELLIDA,  with  a  shawl  over  her  head,  comes  in 

from  tJu  left,  followed  by  DR.  WANGEL.) 
WANGEL.     But  my  dear  Ellida,  I  assure  you  there 
is  ample  time. 
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ELLIDA.  No,  no,  there  isn't!  He  may  come  at 
any  moment. 

BALLESTED  (outside,  by  the  garden  fence}.  Ah, 
good  evening,  Doctor !  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Wangel ! 

WANGEL  (notices  him}.  Oh,  are  you  there?  Is 
there  to  be  music  to-night  again  ? 

BALLESTED.  Yes.  The  Musical  Society  proposes 
to  show  what  it  can  do.  There's  no  lack  of  festive 
occasions  at  this  season.  To-night  it's  in  honour  of 
the  Englishman. 

ELLIDA.  The  English  steamer  I  Is  it  in  sight 
already  ? 

BALLESTED.  Not  yet ;  but  it's  coming  down  the 
fiord — among  the  islands.  It's  upon  you  before  you 
know  where  you  are. 

ELLIDA.     Yes,  that's  what  I  say. 

WANGEL  (partly  to  ELLIDA).  This  is  its  last  trip. 
After  to-night,  we  shall  see  no  more  of  it 

BALLESTED.  A  melancholy  thought,  Doctor.  But 
that's  why  we're  turning  out  in  its  honour,  as  I  said 
before.  Ah  yes,  ah  yes!  The  happy  summer-time 
is  drawing  to  a  close.  "Soon  will  all  the  straits  be 
ice-bound,"  as  they  say  in  the  tragedy.1 

ELLIDA.     All  the  straits  ice-bound, — yes. 

BALLESTED.  Mournful  reflection !  For  weeks  and 
months  now  we  have  been  joyful  children  of  the 
summer;  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  one's  self  with  the 
dark  days.  At  first,  that's  to  say;  for  people  can 
alcli — ac — climatise  themselves,  Mrs.  Wangel.  Yes 
really  they  can. 

(He  bows  and  goes  out  to  the  left.} 

1  "  Snart  er  alle  sunde  lukket."— Oehlenschlager's  Hakon  Jarl 
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ELLIDA  (looks  out  across  the  fiord}.  Oh  this  tor- 
turing suspense!  This  intolerable  last  half-hour 
before  the  decision ! 

WANGEL.  Then  you're  still  bent  on  speaking  with 
him  yourself? 

ELLIDA.  I  must  speak  with  him  myself;  for  I 
must  make  my  choice  of  my  own  free  will. 

WANGEL.  You  have  no  choice,  Ellida  ;  you  won't 
be  allowed  to  choose — 7  won't  allow  you. 

ELLIDA.  You  can  never  prevent  my  choosing; 
neither  you  nor  any  one  else.  You  can  forbid  me  te 
go  away  with  him — to  cast  in  my  lot  with  him — if  I 
should  choose  that.  You  can  forcibly  detain  me 
here,  against  my  will.  That  you  can  do.  But  the 
choice  in  my  innermost  soul — my  choice  of  him  and 
not  of  you, — in  case  I  should  and  must  choose  so, — 
that  you  cannot  prevent. 

WANGEL.  No,  you  are  right ;  I  cannot  prevent 
that. 

ELLIDA.  And  then  I  have  no  basis  for  resistance ! 
At  home  here  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  attach 
and  bind  me.  I  am  utterly  without  root  in  your 
house,  Wangel.  The  children  are  not  mine — their 
hearts,  I  mean.  They  have  never  been  mine.  When 
I  go  away — if  I  do  go  away — either  with  him  to-night 
or  out  to  Skioldvik  to-morrow,  I  have  not  a  key  to 
give  up,  not  a  direction  to  leave  behind  me,  about 
anything  in  the  world.  So  utterly  rootless  am  I  in 
your  house  ;  so  entirely  outside  of  everything  have  I 
stood  from  the  very  first  moment 

WANGEL.     You  yourself  willed  it  so. 

ELLIDA.     No,  I  did  not.     I  had  no  will  one  way  or 
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the  other.  I  have  merely  let  everything  remain  as  1 
found  it  the  day  I  came.  It  is  you — and  no  other — 
who  have  willed  it  so. 

WANGEL.  I  meant  to  do  the  best  I  could  for 
you. 

ELLIDA.  Oh  yes,  Wangel,  I  am  sure  of  that! 
But  retribution  follows  such  a  course ;  it  avenges 
itself!  Now  I  find  myself  deprived  of  all  that  should 
bind — support — and  help  me.  There  is  no  counter - 
allurement  for  me  in  what  should  have  been  the 
dearest  treasure  of  our  common*  life. 

WANGEL.     I  see  that  well  enough,  Ellida ;  and  so 
to-morrow  you  shall  have  your  freedom  again.     Hera 
after  you  shall  live  your  own  life. 

ELLIDA.  You  call  that  my  own  life !  Oh  no,  my 
own  true  life  got  into  a  wrong  groove  when  I  joined 
it  to  yours.  (Clenches  her  hands  together  in  fear  and 
agitation?)  And  now — to-night — in  half  an  hour — he 
whom  I  have  forsaken  will  be  here — he  to  whom  I 
should  have  been  as  flawlessly  faithful  as  he  has  been 
to  me !  Now  he  is  coming  to  offer  me — for  the  last 
and  only  time — a  chance  of  beginning  life  afresh — of 
living  my  own  real  life — the  life  that  at  once  allures 
and  affrights  me — and  that  I  cannot  forego.  Not  of 
my  own  free  will ! 

WANGEL.  That  is  just  why  you  require  your 
husband — and  your  physician  also — to  take  the  power 
out  of  your  hands,  and  to  act  on  your  behalf. 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  Wangel,  I  understand  that  very 
well.  Oh,  you  must  not  doubt  that  there  are  times 
when  I  feel  that  there  would  be  peace  and  safety  in 
nestling  close  under  your  wing,  and  trying  to  defy  all 
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the  powers  that  allure  and  affright     But  I  cannot  do 
it.     No,  no, — I  cannot  do  it ! 

WANGEL.  Come,  Ellida—  let  us  walk  up  and 
down  a  little. 

ELLIDA.  I  should  like  to ;  but  I  dare  not  You 
know  he  said  that  I  was  to  wait  for  him  here. 

WANGEL.  Come  along.  You  have  plenty  of  time 
yet 

ELLIDA.    Do  you  think  so  ? 

WANGEL.     Ample  time,  I  assure  you. 

ELLIDA.     Let  us  walk  a  little  then. 

(They  go  out  in  front,  to  the  right  At  the  same 
moment  ARNHOLM  and  BOLETTA  appear  by 
the  upper  bank  of  the  pond?) 

BOLETTA  (catching  sight  of  the  retiring  figures}. 
Look  there ! 

ARNHOLM  (softly).    Hush !     Let  them  go. 

BOLETTA.  Can  you  understand  what  has  been 
passing  between  them  these  last  few  days  ? 

ARNHOLM.     Have  you  noticed  anything? 

BOLETTA.    Have  I  noticed ! 

ARNHOLM.     Anything  particular  ? 

BOLETTA.     Oh  yes;  many  things.     Haven't  you  ? 

ARNHOLM.     Well,  I  don't  quite  know 

BOLETTA.  Yes,  I'm  sure  you  have ;  only  you  won't 
say  what  you  think. 

ARNHOLM.  I  think  it  would  do  your  step- mother 
good  to  take  that  little  trip. 

BOLETTA.    Do  you  ? 

ARNHOLM.  Yes ;  I  fancy  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  all  parties  if  she  were  to  get  away  a  little  now  and 
then. 
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BOLETTA.  If  she  goes  home  to  Skioldvik  to- 
morrow, she'll  certainly  never  come  back  again. 

ARNHOLM.  Why,  my  dear  Boletta,  what  have  you 
got  into  your  head  ? 

BOLETTA.  I'm  perfectly  convinced  of  it  Just  you 
wait !  You'll  see,  she  won't  return  ;  not  while  Hilda 
and  I  are  at  home,  at  any  rate. 

ARNHOLM.     Hilda  too  ? 

BOLETTA.  Well,  perhaps  Hilda  mightn't  matter 
so  much  ;  for  she's  hardly  more  than  a  child  yet, 
and  I  believe  in  her  heart  she  worships  Ellida. 
But  with  me  it's  different,  you  see ;  a  step- 
mother who's  not  so  very  much  older  than  one's 
self 

ARNHOLM.  My  dear  Boletta — you  may  not  have 
so  long  to  wait  before  leaving  home. 

BOLETTA  (eagerly).  Do  you  think  so  ?  Have  you 
spoken  to  father  about  it  ? 

ARNHOLM.    Yes,  that  too. 

BOLETTA.     Well — what  did  he  say  ? 

ARNHOLM.  Hm — your  father  is  so  absorbed  in 
other  thoughts  just  now 

BOLETTA.    Yes,  yes,  that's  just  what  I  told  you. 

ARNHOLM.  But  so  much  I  got  out  of  him,  that 
you  must  not  count  upon  any  help  from  that  quarter. 

BOLETTA.    Not ? 

ARNHOLM.  He  put  his  position  quite  clearly 
before  me,  and  showed  that  anything  of  the  kind  was 
a  sheer  impossibility  for  him. 

BOLETTA  (reproachfully).  And  yet  you  had  the 
heart  to  stand  there  and  make  a  fool  of  me  ? 

ARNHOLM.     Indeed   I   did   not,  dear  Boletta.     It 
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depends  entirely  upon  yourself  whether  you  will  leave 
home  or  not 

BOLETTA.     Depends  upon  me,  you  say  ? 

ARNHOLM.  Whether  you  will  go  out  into  the 
world  and  learn  all  that  your  heart  is  set  upon. 
Whether  you  will  take  part  in  all  that  you  sit  at 
home  here  thirsting  after.  Whether  you  will  live 
your  life  under  happier  conditions,  Boletta.  What  do 
you  say? 

BOLETTA    (clasping    her    hands}.      Oh    my   great 

God !     But  it's  utterly  impossible  all  this.      If 

father  neither  can  nor  will,  then .     There's  no  one 

else  in  the  whole  world  that  I  can  turn  to. 

ARNHOLM.  Could  you  not  consent  to  accept 
assistance  from  your  old — your  former  tutor  ? 

BOLETTA.  From  you,  Mr.  Arnholm  ?  Would 
you  really ? 

ARNHOLM.  Stand  by  you  ?  Yes,  with  the  greatest 
of  pleasure,  both  in  word  and  deed ;  that  you  may 
rely  upon.  Do  you  accept  my  offer  then  ?  Do  you 
consent  ? 

BOLETTA.  Do  I  consent?  To  leave  home — to 
see  the  world — to  acquire  some  real  knowledge — to 
fulfil  all  my  delightful,  impossible  dreams ? 

ARNHOLM.  Yes,  all  this  you  can  now  realise,  if 
only  you  will. 

BOLETTA.  And  you  will  help  me  to  all  this 
unspeakable  happiness!  Oh — but  tell  me — can  I 
accept  such  an  offer  from  a  stranger  ? 

ARNHOLM.  You  can  quite  well  accept  it  from 
me,  Boletta.  From  me  you  may  accept  anything. 

BOLETTA  (seizes  his  hands).     Yes,   I  really  thin!: 
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I  may.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but (  With  an 

outburst  of  emotion.}  Oh,  I  could  both  laugh  and 
cry  for  joy! — for  sheer  happiness  !  Oh — to  think  that 
I  shall  learn  what  life  is,  after  all ;  I  was  getting 
so  afraid  that  it  would  slip  away  from  me. 

ARNHOLM.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  that,  dear 
Boletta.  But  now  you  must  tell  me  quite  frankly 
whether  there  is  anything — any  tie  that  binds  you 
here  ? 

BOLETTA.     Any  tie  ?     No,  none. 

ARNHOLM.     None  at  all  ? 

BOLETTA.  No,  none  whatever.  That  is, —  of 
course  father  is  a  tie — in  a  way.  And  Hilda  too. 
But— 

ARNHOLM.  Well — your  father  you  will  have  to 
leave  sooner  or  later  ;  and  Hilda  too  will  one  day 
take  her  own  path  in  life ;  that  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  But  otherwise  there  is  nothing  to  bind 
you,  Boletta  ?  No  engagement  of  any  sort? 

BOLETTA.  No,  nothing  of  the  kind.  So  far  as 
that's  concerned,  I  can  qutte  well  go  wherever  I 
please. 

ARNHOLM.  Well  then,  if  that  is  the  case,  my  dear 
Boletta — you  shall  come  away  with  me. 

BOLETTA  (claps  her  hands'].  Oh  great  heavens — 
what  a  joy  to  think  of! 

ARNHOLM.  I  hope  you  have  full  confidence  fn 
me  ? 

BOLETTA.     Yes,  indeed  I  have. 

ARNIIOLM.  And  you  can  place  yourself  and  your 
future  fully  and  fearlessly  in  my  hands,  Boletta? 
You  fecJ  you  can,  do  you  not  ? 
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BOLETTA.  Oh  yes,  certainly  !  Why  should  I  not? 
Can  you  doubt  it?  You,  my  old  tutor — my  tutor 
in  the  old  days,  I  mean. 

ARNHOLM.  Not  only  because  of  that ;  I  don't  lay 
so  much  stress  on  that  side  of  the  matter.  But — 
well — since  y0u  are  free  then,  Boletta — since  there 
is  no  tie  that  binds  you, — I  ask  you — if  you  would 
be  willing — willing  to  unite  yourself  to  me — for 
life? 

BOLETTA  (starts  back  in  fear).  Oh — what  are  you 
saying  ? 

ARNHOLM.  For  your  whole  life,  Boletta.  Will 
you  be  my  wife  ? 

BOLETTA  (half  to  herself}.  No,  no,  no!  This 
is  impossible !  Utterly  impossible ! 

ARNHOLM.  Js  it  really  so  utterly  impossible  for 
you  to 

BOLETTA.  You  surely  can't  mean  what  you're 

saying,  Mr.  Arnholm?  (Looks  at  him.}  Or 

Perhaps  though .  Was  this  what  you  meant 

when  you  proposed  to  do  so  much  for  me  ? 

ARNHOLM.  Now  you  must  listen  to  me  a  little, 
Boletta,  It  appears  I  have  taken  you  quite  by 
surprise. 

BOLETTA.  Oh,  how  could  such  an  offer — from 
you, — how  could  it  fail  to  surprise  me  ? 

ARNHOLM.  No  doubt  you  are  right.  You  didn't 
know,  of  course, — you  couldn't  know,  that  it  was  for 
your  sake  I  made  this  journey  here. 

BOLETTA.     Did  you  come  here  for — for  my  sake  ? 

ARNHOLM.  Yes,  I  did,  Boletta.  I  got  a  letter 
from  your  father  this  spring — and  in  it  was  a  phrase 
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which  led  me  to  believe — hm — that  you  had  kept 
your  former  tutor  in — in  a  little  more  than  friendly 
remembrance. 

BOLETTA.     How  could  father  write  such  a  thing! 

ARNHOLM.  It  appears  that  was  not  what  he 
meant  at  all.  But  in  the  meantime  I  had  accustomed 
myself  to  the  thought  that  here  was  a  young  girl 
waiting  and  longing  for  me  to  come  again. — No,  you 
mustn't  interrupt  me,  dear  Boletta !  And,  you  see, — 
when  one,  like  myself,  is  no  longer  in  the  first  flush 
of  youth,  such  a  belief — or  imagination — makes  an 
exceedingly  strong  impression.  A  vivid — a  grateful 
affection  for  you  grew  up  within  me.  I  felt  I  must 
come  to  you  ;  see  you  again  ;  tell  you  that  I  shared 
the  feelings  which  I  imagined  you  entertained  for  me. 

BOLETTA.  But  now,  when  you  know  that  it  was 
not  so !  That  it  was  a  mistake ! 

ARNHOLM.  That  makes  no  difference,  Boletta 
Your  image — as  I  bear  it  within  my  heart — wili 
always  remain  coloured  and  thrown  into  relief  by  the 
sentiment  that  mistake  aroused  in  me.  Perhaps  you 
can't  understand  this  ;  but  so  it  is. 

BOLETTA.  I  never  dreamed  that  such  a  thing 
could  possibly  happen. 

ARNHOLM.  But  now  that  it  has  happened . 

What  do  you  say,  Boletta?  Can  you  not  make  up 
your  mind  to — to  be  my  wife  ? 

BOLETTA.  Oh,  it  seems  to  me  so  utterly  impossible, 
Mr.  Arnholm.  You,  who  have  been  my  teacher !  I 
cannot  imagine  myself  standing  in  any  other  kind  of 
relation  to  you. 

ARNHOLM.     Well  well — if  you  feel  absolutely  sure 
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that  you  cannot — then  the  relation  between  us  remains 
unaltered,  my  dear  Boletta. 

BOLETTA.     How  do  you  mean  ? 

ARNHOLM.  Of  course  I  stand  to  my  proposition 
all  the  same.  I  will  arrange  for  you  to  get  away 
from  home  and  see  something  of  the  world ;  to  learn 
what  you  really  want  to,  and  live  in  security  and 
independence.  Your  more  distant  future,  too,  I  will 
provide  for,  Boletta.  In  me  you  will  always  have 
a  firm,  steadfast  friend  to  rely  upon.  Be  sure  of  that ! 

BOLETTA.  Oh  dear — Mr.  Arnholm — all  this  has 
become  quite  impossible  now. 

ARNHOLM.     Is  this  impossible  too  ? 

BOLETTA.  Yes,  can't  you  see  it  is !  After  what 
you  have  said  to  me — and  after  the  answer  I  have 

given  you .  Oh,  you  must  surely  understand  that 

I  cannot  accept  such  great  favours  from  you  !  I  can 
accept  nothing  in  the  world  from  you  ;  never  after 
this! 

ARNHOLM.  Then  would  you  rather  sit  at  home 
here  and  let  life  slip  away  from  you  ? 

BOLETTA.     Oh,  that  is  intolerable  to  think  of ! 

ARNHOLM.  Will  you  renounce  all  hope  of  seeing 
something  of  the  outer  world  ?  Renounce  your 
chance  of  taking  part  in  all  that  you  say  you  are 
thirsting  for  ?  Can  you  know  that  there  is  so  much 
in  life — and  yet  never  take  any  true  grasp  of  it? 
Reflect,  Boletta 

BOLETTA.  Yes  yes  —  you  are  quite  right,  Mr. 
Arnholm. 

ARNHOLM.  And  then — when  your  father  is  no 
longer  with  you — you  might  find  yourseli  helpless 
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and  alone  in  the  world  ;  perhaps  have  to  give  your- 
self to  another  man — whom  you — possibly — might 
not  be  able  to  feel  any  affection  for,  either. 

BOLETTA.     Oh  yes, — I  see  quite  well  howtrue.it 

is — all   that  you   say.     But    still — ! Or  perhaps, 

after  all 

ARNHOLM  (quickly}.    Well ! 

BOLETTA  (looks  at  him  doubtfully}.  Perhaps  it 
might  not  be  so  utterly  impossible  after  all 

ARNHOLM.     What,  Boletta  ? 

BOLETTA.  That  I  might — perhaps  agree  to — 
what — what  you  proposed  to  me. 

ARNHOLM.      Do    you    mean    that    perhaps    you 

might ?     That  at  least  you  would  grant  me  the 

happiness  of  coming  to  your  aid  as  a  faithful 
friend  ? 

BOLETTA.  No  no  no !  Never  that !  That 
would  be  absolutely  impossible.  No — Mr.  Arnholm 
— rather  take  me. 

ARNHOLM.     Boletta !     Will  you  after  all ? 

BOLETTA.    Yes, — I  think — I  will. 

ARNHOLM.     You  will  be  my  wife  ? 

BOLETTA.  Yes  ;  if  you  still  think  you — ought  to 
take  me. 

ARNHOLM.     If  I   think !     (Seizes  her  hand.} 

Oh  thanks,  thanks,  Boletta  1  What  you  have  been 
saying — your  hesitation  at  first — that  does  not  alarm 
me.  If  I  do  not  fully  possess  your  heart  as  yet,  I 
shall  know  how  to  win  it  Oh  Boletta,  how  I  will 
treasure  you  1 

BOLETTA.  And  I  am  to  see  the  world  ;  to  take 
part  in  its  life ;  you  have  promised  me  that 
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ARNHOLM.    And  I  hold  to  it 

BOLETTA.  And  I  am  to  karn  everything  I  want 
to. 

ARNHOLM.  I  myself  will  be  your  teachar,  as  in 
the  old  days,  Boletta,  Think  of  the  last  year  you 
were  my  pupil 

BOLETTA  (in  quiet  self-absorption).  Fancy, — to 
know  one's  self  free — to  go  out  into  the  unknown 
world  !  And  then  to  have  no  care  for  the  future  ;  no 
wretched  fears  as  to  your  bare  livelihood 

ARNHOLM.  No,  you  shall  never  have  to  waste  a 
thought  upon  such  things.  And,  my  dear  Boletta, 
that's  a  good  thing  in  its  way — isn't  it  now  ? 

BOLETTA.     Yes,  it  is  indeed.     No  doubt  about  it 

ARNHOLM  {putting  his  arm  round  her  waisf). 
Oh  you  shall  see  how  cosily  and  comfortably  we  will 
arrange  our  life  !  And  how  peacefully  and  securely 
we  will  rely  upon  each  other,  Boletta ! 

BOLETTA.  Yes,  I  begin  to .  I  really  think — 

that  we  should  get  on  together.  (Looks  out  to  the 
right,  and  hurriedly  disengages  herself?)  Ah  !  Please 
don't  say  anything  about  it ! 

ARNHOLM.     What  is  it,  dear  ? 

BOLETTA.  Oh,  it's  that  poor (Points.}  Over 

there. 

ARNHOLM.     Is  it  your  father ? 

BOLETTA.  No,  it's  the  young  sculptor.  He's 
walking  over  there  with  Hilda. 

ARNHOLM.  Oh,  Lyngstrand.  Why  should  you 
care  about  him  ? 

BOLETTA.  Oh  you  know  how  delicate  and  ill 
he  is. 
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ARNHOLM.     Yes,  if  it  isn't  all  his  imagination. 
BOLETTA.     No,  it's  real ;  he  can't  live  long.     But 
it's  perhaps  best  for  him. 

ARNHOLM.     How  best  for  him,  my  dear? 

BOLETTA.  Well  because, — because  I  don't  think 
much  would  come  of  his  art  in  any  case. — Let  us  go 
before  they  come. 

ARNHOLM.     By  all  means,  my  dear  Boletta. 
(HILDA  and    LYNGSTRAND  appear   beside    the 
pond,} 

HILDA.  Hi !  Hi !  Won't  you  condescend  to 
wait  for  us  ? 

ARNHOLM.     Boletta  and  I  would  rather  go  ahead. 
(He  and  BOLETTA  go  out  to  the  left.} 

LYNGSTRAND  (laughs  quietly}.  It's  great  fun 
here  just  now  ;  everybody  goes  in  couples  ;  always 
two  and  two  together. 

HILDA  (looks  after  them}.  I  could  almost  swear 
that  he's  making  love  to  her. 

LYNGSTRAND.  Really  ?  Have  you  seen  anything 
to  make  you  think  so? 

HILDA.  Oh  yes.  You  can't  well  help  it — if  you 
keep  your  eyes  about  you. 

LYNGSTRAND.  But  Miss  Boletta  won't  have  him. 
I'm  sure  of  that. 

HILDA.  No,  she  thinks  he  looks  so  frightfully  old  : 
and  she's  afraid  he'll  soon  be  bald,  too. 

LYNGSTRAND.  Ah,  I  don't  mean  only  because  of 
that  She  wouldn't  have  him  in  any  case. 

HILDA.     How  can  you  know  that  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Well,  because  there's  some  one  eke 
she  has  promised  to  keep  in  her  thoughts. 
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HILDA.     Only  to  keep  in  her  thoughts  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.    Yes,  whilst  he  is  away. 

HILDA.  Oh,  I  suppose  it's  you  she's  to  keep  in 
her  thoughts. 

LYNGSTRAND.    Possibly 

HILDA.     Has  she  promised  you  that  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes,  only  think — she's  promised 
me  that !  But  you  mustn't  let  on  that  you  know 
about  it 

HILDA.  Oh,  don't  be  afraid  :  I'm  as  silent  as  the 
grave. 

LYNGSTRAND.  I  think  it's  so  tremendously  kind 
of  her. 

HILDA.  And  then,  when  you  come  home  again — 
is  it  to  be  an  engagement  ?  Are  you  going  to  marry 
her? 

LYNGSTRAND.  No,  I  scarcely  think  that  would 
do.  You  see,  marriage  is  out  of  the  question  for  me 
for  a  few  years  yet ;  and  then,  when  I've  made  my 
way,  she'll  be  a  bit  too  old  for  me,  I  fancy. 

HILDA.  And  yet  you  want  her  to  go  on  thinking 
of  you  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes  ;  it  would  help  me  so  much ; 
as  an  artist,  you  understand.  And  she,  having  herself 
no  special  vocation  in  life,  can  so  easily  do  it  But 
it's  kind  of  her,  all  the  same. 

HILDA.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  you  can  make 
quicker  progress  with  your  group  if  you  know  that 
Boletta  is  thinking  of  you  at  home  here  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes,  I  imagine  so.  You  see,  the 
knowledge  that  somewhere  in  the  world  a  young, 
exquisite,  silent  woman  is  secretly  dreaming  of  one 
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— I  think  it  must  be  so — so .  Well,  I  scarcely 

know  what  to  call  it. 

HILDA.     Do  you  mean — thrilling? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Thrilling  ?  Oh  yes.  It's  thrilling 
I  mean ;  or  something  of  that  sort  (Looks  at  her  a 
moment?)  You're  so  bright,  Miss  Hilda;  really  you're 
very  bright,  you  know.  When  I  come  home  again 
you'll  be  just  about  as  old  as  your  sister  is  at  present 
Perhaps  you'll  look  as  she  looks  now;  and  perhaps 
you'll  have  grown  like  her  in  mind  as  well.  Very 
likely  you'll  be,  as  it  were,  both  yourself  and  her — in 
one  body,  so  to  speak. 

HILDA.     Would  that  please  you  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  I  don't  quite  know.  Yes,  I  almost 
think  so.  But  now — for  this  summer — I  prefer  you  to 
be  like  yourself  alone — just  exactly  as  you  are. 

HILDA.     Do  you  like  me  best  so  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes,  I  like  you  exceedingly  as  you 
are. 

HILDA.  Hm, — tell  me, — as  an  artist — do  you  think 
I  do  right  in  always  wearing  light  summer  dresses  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes,  I  think  you  do  perfectly 
right 

HILDA.     Then  you  think  bright  colours  suit  me  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.    Yes,  charmingly,  to  my  taste. 

HILDA.  But  tell  me — as  an  artist — how  do  you 
think  I  should  look  in  black  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.    In  black,  Miss  Hilda  ? 

HILDA.  Yes,  all  in  black.  Do  you  think  I  should 
look  nice? 

LYNGSTRAND.  Black  is  scarcely  the  thing  for  the 
summer-time;  but  for  that  matter  I'm  sure  you'd  look 

22 
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extremely  well  in  black  too.     Yes,  you  have  just  the 
figure  for  it. 

HILDA  (gazing  before  Jur}.  In  black  right  up  to 
the  neck — a  black  ruffle — black  gloves  and  a  long 
black  veil  behind. 

LVNGSTRAND.  If  you  were  dressed  like  that,  Miss 
Hilda,  I  should  long  to  be  a  painter,  so  that  I  might 
paint  a  young,  lovely,  sorrowing  widow. 

HILDA.  Or  a  young  girl  sorrowing  for  her 
betrothed. 

LYNGSTRAND.  Yes,  that  \vould  suit  you  still 
better.  But  you  can't  wish  to  dress  yourself  like 
that? 

HILDA.     I  don't  know;  I  think  it's  thrilling. 

LYNGSTRAND.    Thrilling  ? 

HILDA.  Thrilling  to  think  of,  yes.  (Points  sud- 
denly to  the  left.}  Oh,  look  there  ! 

LYNGSTRAND  (looking  in  the  direction  indicated]. 
The  big  English  steamer !     And  right  in  at  the  pier ! 
(WANGEL  and  ELLIDA  appear  by  the  pond.} 

WANGEL.  No,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Ellida, 
you're  mistaken !  (Sees  the  others.}  What,  are  you 
two  here  ?  She's  not  in  sight  yet,  is  she,  Mr. 
Lyngstrand  ? 

LYNGSTRAND.    The  big  English  boat? 

WANGEL.    Yes. 

LYNGSTRAND  (pointing}.  There  she  lies  already, 
Doctor. 

ELLIDA.    Ah — !  I  knew  it. 

WANGEL.     She's  come ! 

LYNGSTRAND.  Come  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  you 
might  say.  So  absolutely  noiselessly 
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WANGEL.  You  must  take  Hilda  down  to  the  pier. 
Make  haste!  I'm  sure  she  would  like  to  hear  the 
music 

LYNGSTRAND.    Yes,  we  were  just  going,  Doctor. 

WANGEL.  We  will  perhaps  come  afterwards. 
We'll  come  presently. 

HILDA  (whispers  to  LYNGSTRAND).  Another  pair, 
you  see. 

(She  and  LYNGSTRAND  go  «ut  through  the 
garden  to  the  left.  Distant  music  of  wind 
instruments  is  heard  out  on  the  fiord  during 
the  following. } 

ELLIDA.  He  has  come  I  He  is  here  !  Yes,  yes — 
L  feel  it 

WANGEL.  You  had  better  go  in,  Ellida.  Let  me 
see  him  alone. 

ELLIDA.  Oh — it's  impossible  !  Impossible,  I 
say!  (With  a  shriek.}  Ah — do  you  see  him, 
Wangel ! 

(TiiE  STRANGER  enters  from  the  left  and  stops  on 
the  footpatJi,  outside  the  garden  fence?) 

THE  STRANGER  (bows}.  Good  evening.  I  have 
come  again  you  see,  Ellida. 

ELLIDA.     Yes,  yes,  yes, — the  hour  has  come. 

THE  STRANGER.  Are  you  ready  to  start?  Or 
are  you  not  ? 

WANGEL.  You  can  see  for  yourself  that  she  is 
not 

THE  STRANGER.  I  don't  mind  about  travelling- 
clothes  and  trunks  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  have 
on  board  with  me  everything  she  requires  for  the 
voyage ;  and  I've  secured  a  cabin  for  her.  (To 
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ELLIDA.)  I  ask  you,  then,  if  you  are  ready  to 
come  with  me — to  come  with  me  of  your  own 
free  will  ? 

ELLIDA  (imploringly}.  Oh,  do  not  ask  me !  Do 
not  tempt  me  so  ! 

(A  steamer-bell  is  heard  in  tJu  distance?) 

THE  STRANGER.  There  goes  the  first  bell  for 
getting  on  board.  Now  you  must  say  yes  or  no. 

ELLIDA  (wrings  her  hands'}.  To  decide !  To 
decide  for  life !  To  choose  irrevocably ! 

THE  STRANGER.  Irrevocably.  In  half  an  hour  it 
will  be  too  late. 

ELLIDA  (looks  timidly  and  inquiringly  at  him). 
What  makes  you  cling  to  me  so  persistently  ? 

THE  STRANGER.  Do  you  not  feel,  as  I  do,  thai 
we  two  belong  to  each  other  ? 

ELLIDA.     Do  you  mean  because  of  that  promise  ? 

THE  STRANGER.  Promises  bind  no  one :  neither 
man  nor  woman.  If  I  cling  persistently  to  you, 
it  is  because — because  I  cannot  do  otherwise. 

ELLIDA  (softly  and  trembling}.  Why  did  you  not 
come  sooner  ? 

WANGEL.    Ellida ! 

ELLIDA  (with  an  outburst  of  emotion).  Oh — what 
is  it  that  tempts  and  allures  and  entices — towards 
the  unknown  !  The  whole  might  of  the  sea  con- 
centred upon  me ! 

(THE  STRANGER  climbs  over  the  garden  fence.) 

ELLIDA  (shrinks  behind  WANGEL).  What  is  it? 
What  do  you  want  ? 

THE  STRANGER.  I  see  it — I  hear  it  in  your  voice, 
— it  is  me  you  will  choose  in  the  end. 
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WANGEL  (steps  towards  him}.  My  wife  has  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  I  am  here  to  choose  for  her 
and  to  protect  her.  Yes,  protect  her!  If  you  do  not 
get  away  from  here — out  of  the  country — and  never 
come  back — do  you  know  what  you  expose  yourself 
to? 

ELLIDA.     No  no,  Wangel !     Not  that ! 

THE  STRANGER.     What  will  you  do  to  me  ? 

WANGEL.  I  will  have  you  arrested — as  a  felon ! 
At  once !  Before  you  can  get  on  board  !  I  know  all 
about  the  murder  out  at  Skioldvik. 

ELLIDA.     Oh  Wangel, — how  can  you ? 

THE  STRANGER.  I  was  prepared  for  that 
move;  and  therefore, — (Takes  a  revolver  out  of 
his  breast  pocket\ —  I  have  provided  myself  with 
this. 

ELLIDA  (throws  herself  before  WANGEL).  No 
no — do  not  kill  him  !  Rather  kill  me ! 

THE  STRANGER.    Neither  you  nor  him ;  be  easy  • 
on  that  score.     This  is  for  myself;  I  will  live  and  die 
a  free  man ! 

ELLIDA  (with  increasing  agitation}.  Wangel,  let 
me  tell  you  this — tell  you  in  his  hearing !  I 
know  you  cao  keep  me  here !  You  have  the 
power,  and  no  doubt  you  will  use  it !  But  my 
mind — all  my  t noughts — all  my  irresistible  longings 
and  desires — these  you  cannot  fetter  I  They  will 
yearn  and  struggle — out  into  the  unknown — that 
I  was  created  for — and  that  you  have  barred  against 
me! 

WANGEL  (in  quiet  grief}.  I  see  it  well,  Ellida! 
Step  by  stop  you  are  gliding  away  from  me.  Your 
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craving  for  the  vast  and  infinite — and  for  the 
unattainable — will  drive  your  mind  out  into  the 
darkness  at  last. 

ELLIDA.  Oh  yes,  yes, — I  feel  it — like  black  sound- 
less wings  hovering  over  me. 

WANGEL.  It  shall  not  come  to  that.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  deliverance  for  you  ;  at  least  I  see  none. 
And  therefore — therefore  I — I  cancel  our  bargain  on 
the  spot.  So  now  you  can  choose  your  own  path — 
in  full — full  freedom. 

ELLIDA  (gazes  at  him  awhile  as  if  speechless).  la 
this  true — true — what  you  say  ?  Do  you  mean  it — 
from  your  inmost  heart? 

WANGEL.  Yes,  from  the  inmost  depths  of  my 
suffering  heart,  I  mean  it. 

ELLIDA.  And  can  you  do  it  ?  Can  you  carry  out 
your  purpose  ? 

WANGEL.  Yes,  I  can.  I  can — because  I  love  you 
so  deeply. 

ELLIDA  (softly  and  tremblingly).  So  closely — so 
tenderly  have  you  come  to  love  me ! 

WANGEL.  The  years  of  our  union  have  taught 
me  to. 

ELLIDA  (clasps  her  hands  together).  And  I, — I 
have  been  blind  to  it ! 

WANGEL.  Your  thoughts  took  other  directions. 
But  now, —  now  you  are  fully  freed  from  me 
and  mine.  Now  your  own  true  life  can  return 
to  its — its  right  groove  again.  For  now  you  can 
choose  in  freedom ;  and  on  your  own  responsibility, 
Ellida. 

ELLIDA    (clasps    her    head    with    her    hands    and 
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gazes  fixedly  towards  W ANGEL).  In  freedom — and 
on  my  own  responsibility?  Responsibility  too? — 
That  transforms  everything ! 

(The  steamer  bell  rings  again.} 

THE  STRANGER.  Do  you  hear,  Ellida?  They 
are  ringing  for  the  last  time.  Come  away? 

ELLIDA  (titrns  towards  htm,  looks  fixedly  at  him, 
and  says  with  ddcision  in  her  voice).  I  can  never  go 
with  you  after  this, 

THE  STRANGER.    You  will  not  go  ? 

ELLIDA  (dings  to  WANGEL).  Oh — after  this  I  will 
never  leave  you ! 

WANGEL.     Ellida,— Ellida ! 

THE  STRANGER.    It  is  all  over  then  ? 

ELLIDA.     Yes  !     Over  for  all  time ! 

THE  STRANGER.  So  I  see.  There  is  something 
horc  that  is  stronger  than  my  will. 

ELLIDA.  Your  will  has  no  longer  a  feather's 
weight  with  me.  For  me  you  are  a  dead  man,  who 
has  come  home  from  the  sea — and  who  is  returning 
to  it  again.  But  I  am  no  longer  in  a\ve  of  you  :  you 
allure  me  no  more. 

THE  STRANGER.     Good-bye,  Mrs.  Wangel!    (He 
vaults  over  the  fence.}     Henceforth  you  are  nothing 
but — a  bygone  shipwreck  in  my  life. 
(He  goes  out  to  the  left.} 

WANGEL  (looks  at  her  awhile}.  Ellida — your  mind 
is  like  the  sea  :  it  has  its  ebb  and  flow  What  caused 
the  transformation  ? 

ELLIDA.  Oh,  do  you  not  understand  that  the 
transformation  came, — that  it  had  to  come — when 
I  could  choose  in  freedom  ? 
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WANGEL.  And  the  unknown, — it  allures  you  no 
longer  ? 

ELLIDA.  It  neither  allures  nor  affrights  me.  I 
could  have  seen  into  it — gone  into  it — if  I  had  wished 
to.  I  was  free  to  choose  it ;  and  therefore  I  was  able 
to  reject  it. 

WANGEL.  I  begin  to  understand  you  —  by 
degrees.  You  think  and  conceive  in  images — in 
visible  pictures.  Your  longing  and  yearning  for  the 
sea — the  allurement  that  stranger  possessed  for  you 
— must  have  been  the  expression  of  an  awakening 
and  growing  need  for  freedom  within  you — nothing 
else. 

ELLIDA.  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  that 
But  you  have  been  a  good  physician  for  me.  You 
found,  and  you  dared  to  use,  the  right  remedy — the 
only  one  that  could  help  me. 

WANGEL.  Yes,  at  the  last  extremity  of  danger 
we  physicians  dare  so  much. — But  now  you  will 
come  to  me  again,  will  you  not,  Ellida  ? 

ELLIDA.  Yes,  my  dear,  faithful  Wangel — now  I 
will  come  to  you  again.  Now  I  can,  for  now  I  come 
to  you  in  freedom — of  my  own  will — and  on  my  own 
responsibility. 

WANGEL  (looks  tenderly  at  her).  Ellida!  Ellida! 
Oh, — to  think  that  we  two  can  now  live  wholly  for 
each  other 

ELLIDA.  and  with  all  our  memories  in 

common.  Yours — as  well  as  mine. 

WANGEL.     Yes,  all  in  common,  dearest ! 

ELLIDA.     And  our  two  children,  Wangel 

WANGEL.     Ours  you  call  them  ! 
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ELLIDA.  They  arc  not  mine  yet — but  I  shall  win 
them. 

WANGEL.  Ours  !  (Kzsses  her  liands  joyfully  and 
quickly?)  Oh,  1  thank  you  for  that  word  more  than 
1  can  tell. 

(HILDA,  BALLESTED,  LYNGSTRAND,  ARNHOLM, 
and  BOLETTA  come  from  the  left  into  the 
garden?) 

(At  the  same  time  a  number  of  young  townspeople 
and  summer  visitors  pass  along  the  footpath?) 

HILDA  (half  aloud,  to  LYNGSTRAND).  Just 
look, — don't  she  and  father  look  like  an  engaged 
couple ! 

BALLESTED  (who  has  overheard}.  It  is  summer 
time,  little  miss. 

ARNHOLM  (looks  towards  WANGEL  and  ELLIDA). 
The  English  steamer  is  under  way. 

BOLETTA  (goes  to  the  fence}.  You  can  see  her  best 
from  here. 

LYNGSTRAND.    The  last  trip  of  the  season. 

BALLESTED.  "Soon  will  all  the  straits  be  ice- 
bound," as  the  poet  says.  It  is  sad,  Mrs.  Wangel ! 
And  I  hear  we  are  to  lose  you  for  a  time :  you  go 
out  to  Skioldvik  to-morrow,  don't  you  ? 

WANGEL.  No — that  plan  has  fallen  through : 
to-night  we  two  have  changed  our  minds. 

ARNHOLM  (looking  from  one  to  tJie  otJier).  Ah, — 
really ! 

BOLETTA  (coming  forward}.     Father — is  this  true  ? 

HILDA  (going- to  ELLIDA).  Are  you  going  to  stay 
with  us  after  all  ? 

ELLIDA.     Yes,  dear  Hilda — if  you'll  have  me. 
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HILDA  (struggling  between  tears  and  joy\  Oh, — 
fancy  asking  if  I  will —  —  ! 

ARNHOLM  (to  ELLIDA).  This  is  really  quite  a 
surprise. 

ELLIDA  (with  a  grave  smile).     Well,  you  see,  Mr. 

Arnholm .      Do    you    remember   what   we   were 

speaking  of  yesterday?  When  you've  once  for  all 
become  a  land-animal — it  isn't  so  easy  to  find  your 
way  back  again  to  the  sea  ;  nor  to  its  life  either. 

BALLESTED.  Why,  that's  just  the  case  of  my 
mermaid ! 

ELLIDA.     Very  much,  yes. 

BALLESTED.  Only  with  this  difference,  that  the 
mermaid — she  dies  of  it  Human  beings,  on  the 
contrary — they  can  acclam — acclimatise  themselves 
Yes,  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Wangel,  they  can  acclimatise 
themselves 

ELLIDA.     Yes,  in  freedom  they  can,  Mr.  Ballested. 

WANGEL.  And  on  their  own  responsibility,  dear 
Ellida. 

ELLIDA  (quickly,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him). 
That  is  just  it. 

(The  great  steamer  glides   noiselessly  down   the 
f,ord.     The  music  is  heard  closer  inshore.} 
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with  an  Introduction,  by  Ernest  Rhys. 

62  BALZAC'S     SHORTER     STORIES.       TRANSLATED     BY 

William  Wilson  and  the  Count  Stenbock. 

63  COMEDIES     OF    DE     MUSSET.       EDITED,    WITH    AN 

Introductory  Note,  by  S.  L.  Gwynn. 

64  CORAL    REEFS.      BY    CHARLES    DARWIN.      EDITED, 

with  an  Introduction,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Williams. 

65  SHERIDAN'S     PLAYS.       EDITED,    WITH     AN     INTRO- 

duction,  by  Rudolf  Dircks. 
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66  OUR  VILLAGE.     BY   MISS  MITFORD.     EDITED,  WITH 

an  Introduction,  by  Ernest  Rhys. 

67  MASTER  HUMPHREY'S  CLOCK,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  Charles  Dickens.    With  Introduction  by  Frank  T.  Marzials. 

68  OXFORD    MOVEMENT,    THE.      BEING    A    SELECTION 

from  "  Tracts  (or  the  Time*."    Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  William 
O.  Hutchison. 

69  ESSAYS  AND  PAPERS  BY  DOUGLAS  JERROLD.   EDITED 

by  Walter  Jen-old. 

70  VINDICATION     OF    THE     RIGHTS     OF    WOMAN.      BY 

Mary  Wolhtonecraft.    Introduction  by  Mm.  E.  Robins  Pennell. 

71  "THE  ATHENIAN  ORACLE."    A  SELECTION.    EDITED 

by  John  Underbill,  with  Prefatory  Note  by  Walter  Beaant. 

72  ESSAYS      OF     SAINTE  -  BEUVE.       TRANSLATED     AND 

Kdited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Elizabeth  Lee. 

73  SELECTIONS     FROM     PLATO.        FROM     THE    TRANS- 

lation  of  Sydenbam  and  Taylor.     Edited  by  T.  W.  Rolleston. 

74  HEINE'S  ITALIAN  TRAVEL  SKETCHES,  ETC.     TRANS- 

lated  by  Elizabeth  A.  Sharp.     With  an  Introduction  from  the  French  of 
Theophile  Gautler. 

75  SCHILLER'S     MAID     OF     ORLEANS.       TRANSLATED, 

with  an  Introduction,  by  Major-Oeneral  Patrick  MazwelL 

76  SELECTIONS  FROM  SYDNEY  SMITH.     EDITED,  WITH 

an  Introduction,  by  Ernest  Rhys. 

77  THE  NEW  SPIRIT.     BY  HAVELOCK  ELLIS. 

78  THE   BOOK   OF   MARVELLOUS  ADVENTURES.     FROM 

the  "Morte  d'Arthnr."    Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys.    (This,  together  with 
No.  1,  forms  the  complete  •' Morte  d'Arthur.") 

79  ESSAYS  AND  APHORISMS.     BY  SIR  ARTHUR   HELPS. 

With  an  Introduction  by  E.  A.  Helps. 

80  ESSAYS      OF     MONTAIGNE.       SELECTED,      WITH      A 

Prefatory  Note,  by  Purcival  Chubb. 

81  THE  LUCK  OF  BARRY  LYNDON.   BY  W.  M. 

Thackeray.     Edited  by  F.  T.  Marzials. 

83  SCHILLER'S   WILLIAM   TELL.       TRANSLATED,   WITH 
an  Introduction,  by  Major-Oeneral  Patrick  Maxwell. 
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83  CARLYLE'S      ESSAYS      ON      GERMAN      LITERATURE. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Ernest  Rhys. 

84  PLAYS  AND  DRAMATIC  ESSAYS  OF  CHARLES   LAMB. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rudolph  Dircks. 

85  THE    PROSE    OF    WORDSWORTH.      SELECTED     AND 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Professor  William  Knight. 

86  ESSAYS,    DIALOGUES,    AND    THOUGHTS    OF    COUNT 

Giacomo    Leopardi.    Translated,   with  *.n  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
y -t.jor-Genertil  Patrick  Maxwell. 

87  THE     INSPECTOR-GENERAL.      A    RUSSIAN     COMEDY. 

By  Nikolai  V.  Gogol.    Translated  from  the  original,  with  an  Introduction 
«.nd  Notes,  by  Arthur  A.  Sykes. 

88  ESSAYS  AND  APOTHEGMS  OF  FRANCIS,  LORD  BACON 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Buchan. 

89  PROSE  OF  MILTON.     SELECTED  AND  EDITED,  WITH 

an  Introduction,  by  Richard  Garnett,  LL.D. 

90  THE   REPUBLIC   OF   PLATO.   TRANSLATED   BY 

Thomas  Taylor,  with  an  Introduction  by  Theodore  Wratislaw. 

91  PASSAGES     FROM     FROISSART.       WITH     AN     INTRO- 

duction  by  Frank  T.  Marzials. 

92  THE  PROSE  AND  TABLE  TALK  .OF  COLERIDGE. 

Edited  by  Will  H.  Dircks. 

93  HEINE    IN    ART    AND    LETTERS.      TRANSLATED    BY 

Elizabeth  A.  Sharp. 

94  SELECTED     ESSAYS     OF     DE    QUINCEY.      WITH     AN 

Introduction  by  Sir  George  Douglas,  Bart. 

95  VASARI'S   LIVES  OF  ITALIAN   PAINTERS.     SELECTED 

and  Prefaced  by  Havelock  Ellis. 

96  LAOCOON,      AND      OTHER      PROSE     WRITINGS      OP 

LESSING.     A  new  Translation  by  W.  B.  Rbnnfeldt. 

97  PELLEAS    AND    MELISANDA,   AND   THE    SIGHTLESS. 

Two  Plays  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.     Translated  from  the  French  by 
Laurence  Alma  Tadema. 

98  THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER  OF  WALTON  AND  COTTON. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Charles  Hill  Dick. 

THE  WALTER  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
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99  LESSING'S  NATHAN  THE  WISE.  TRANSLATED  BY 
Major-General  Patrick  Maxwell. 

100  THE   POETRY  OF  THE  CELTIC  RACES,  AND  OTHER 

Essays  of  Ernest  Kenan.     Translated  by  W.  G.  Hutchison. 

101  CRITICISMS,  REFLECTIONS,  AND  MAXIMS  OF  GOETHE. 

Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  W.  B.  Ronnfeldt. 

102  ESSAYS     OF    SCHOPENHAUER.        TRANSLATED     BY 

Mrs.  Rudolf  Dircks.     With  an  Introduction. 

103  RENAN'S  LIFE  OF  JESUS.       TRANSLATED,  WITH  AN 

Introduction,  by  William  G.  Hutchison. 

104  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  SAINT  AUGUSTINE.     EDITED, 

with  an  Introduction,  by  Arthur  Syinons. 

105  THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    SUCCESS     IN    LITERATURE. 

By  George  Henry  Lewes.    Edited  by  T.  Sharper  Knowlson. 

106  THE  LIVES  OF  DR.  JOHN  DONNE,  SIR  HENRY  WOTTON, 

Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  Mr.  George  Herbert,  and  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson. 
By  Izoac  Walton.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Charles  Hill  Dick. 

107  POLITICAL      ECONOMY:        EXPOSITIONS      OF      ITS 

Fundamental  Doctrines.      Selected,  with  an   Introduction,  by  W.  B. 
Robertson,  M.A. 

108  RENAN'S    ANTICHRIST.       TRANSLATED,     WITH     AN 

Introduction,  by  W.  G.  Hutchison. 

109  ORATIONS    OF   CICERO.      SELECTED    AND    EDITED. 

with  an  Introduction,  by  Fred.  W.  Norris. 

1 10  REFLECTIONS    ON   THE    REVOLUTION   IN    FRANCE. 

By  Edmund  Burke.    With  an  Introduction  by  George  Sampson. 

in  THE  LETTERS  OF  THE  YOUNGER  PLINY.  SERIES  I. 
Translated,  with  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  John  B.  Firth,  B.A.,  I-at* 
Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

THE  WALTER  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
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112  THE  LETTERS  OF  THE  YOUNGER  PLINY.     SERIES  II. 

Translated  by  John  B.  Firth,  B.A. 

113  SELECTED  THOUGHTS  OF  BLAISE  PASCAL.     TRANS- 

lated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Gertrude  Burford  Rawlings. 

114  SCOTS  ESSAYISTS:  FROM  STIRLING  TO  STEVENSON. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Oliphant  Smeaton. 

115  ON   LIBERTY.     BY  JOHN   STUART   MILL.     WITH  AX 

Introduction  by  W.  L.  Courtney. 

116  THE  DISCOURSE  ON  METHOD  AND  METAPHYSICAL 

Meditations  of   Ren£   Descartes.       Translated,  with   Introduction,  by 
Gertrude  B.  Rawlings. 

117  KALID  ASA'S  SAKUNTALA,  ETC.      EDITED,  WITH  AN 

Introduction,  by  T.  Holme. 

118  NEWMAN'S  UNIVERSITY  SKETCHES.     EDITED,  WITH 

Introduction,  by  George  Sampson. 

119  NEWMAN'S    SELECT    ESSAYS.       EDITED,    WITH    AN 

Introduction,  by  George  Sampson. 

120  RENAN'S  MARCUS  AURELIUS.     TRANSLATED,  WITH 

an  Introduction,  by  William  G.  Hutchison. 

121  FROUDE'S   NEMESIS   OF  FAITH.      WITH  AN    IXTRO- 

duction  by  William  G.  Hutchison. 

/I22  WHAT  IS  ART?      BY  LEO  TOLSTOY.      TRANSLATED 
from  the  Original  Russian  MS.,  with  Introduction,  by  Alyiner  Maude. 

53  HUME'S    POLITICAL    ESSAYS.        EDITED,   WITH  AN 
Introduction,  by  W.  B.  Robertson. 


124  SINGOALLA:     A   MEDLEVAL  LEGEND.      BY   VIKTOR 
Rydberg. 

9  i  125  PETRONIUS— TRIMALCHIO'S      BANQUET.          TRANS- 
^  J  lated  by  Michael  J.  Ryan. 

126  OBERMANN.     BY  ETIENNE  PIVERT  DE  SENANCOUR. 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Barnes,  B.A. 


127-128  APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUA.  BY  JOHN  HENRY 
Cardinal  Newman.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  Gamble,  B.D.  In 
Two  Volumes. 

129  TOLSTOY'S  SHORT  STORIES.  WITH  INTRODUC- 
tion  by  F.  J.  Crowest. 

^130  IBSEN'S  PROSE  DRAMAS.     WITH  INTRODUCTION. 
OTHER   VOLUMES    IN    PREPARATION. 

THE  WALTER  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
LONDON  AND  FELLING-ON.TYNE. 


Musicians'   Wit,   Humour,  and 
Anecdote : 

BEING    ON  DITS  OF   COMPOSERS,   SINGERS,  AND 
INSTRUMENTALISTS   OF  ALL  TIMES. 

By   FREDERICK  J.  CROWEST, 

Author  of  "The  Great  Tone  Poets,"  "The  Story  of  British  Music," 
Editor  of  "The  Master  Musicians"  Series,  etc.,  etc. 

Profusely   Illustrated  with  Quaint  Drawings  by 
J.   P.    DONNE. 

Crown  8vo,   Cloth,  Richly  Gilt,  Prict  3/6. 

"  It  is  one  of  those  delightful  medleys  of  anecdote  of  all  times,  seasons, 
»nd  persons,  in  every  page  of  which  there  is  a  new  specimen  of  humour, 
strange  adventure,  and  quaint  saying." — T.  P.  O'CONNOR  in  T.f.'t 
Weekly. 

' '  A  remarkable  collection  of  good  stories  which  must  have  taken  yean 
of  perseverance  to  get  together." — Morning  Leader. 

"A  book  which  should  prove  acceptable  to  two  large  sections  of  the 
public — those  who  are  interested  in  musicians  and  those  who  have  an 
Adequate  sense  of  the  comic." — Globe, 


Tolstoy:    His  Life  and  Works. 

By  JOHN    C.    KENWORTHY, 
AN  INTIMATE  FRIEND  OF  THE  GREAT  RUSSIAN  WRITER. 

Crown  8vo,  256  pages,  Richly  Bound,  containing  Portrait!, 
Facsimile  Letter,    Views,  etc. 

PRICE    SIX    SHILLINGS. 

THE  WALTKR  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITKD, 
LONDON  AND  HKLLING-ON-TYM. 


The  Makers  of  British  Art. 

A    NEW  SERIES    OF  MONOGRAPHS    OF 
BRITISH    PAINTERS. 

Each  volume  illustrated  with  Twenty  Full-page  Reproductions 
and  a  Photogravure  Portrait. 

Square  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  Deckled  Edges,  y.  6d.  net. 
VOLUMES    READY. 

LANDSEER,  SIR  EDWIN.     By  JAMES  A.  MANSON. 
REYNOLDS,  SIR  JOSHUA.    By  ELSAD'ESTERRE-KEELING 

TURNER,  J.   M.   W.      By  ROBERT  CHIGNELL,  Author  of 
"The  Life  and  Paintings  of  Vicat  Cole,  R.A." 

ROMNEY,  GEORGE.     By  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart., 
F.R.S.,  M.P. 

"  Likely  to  remain  the  best  account  of  the  painter's  life. " — Atkenaum. 

WTLKIE,  SIR  DAVID.     By  Professor  BAYNE. 
CONSTABLE,  JOHN.     By  the  EARL  OF  PLYMOUTH. 
RAEBURN,  SIR  HENRY.     By  EDWARD  PINNINGTON. 
GAINSBOROUGH,  THOMAS.     By  A.  E.  FLETCHER. 
HOGARTH,  WILLIAM.     By  Prof.  G.  BALDWIN  BROWN 
MOORE,   HENRY.     By  FRANK  J.  MACLEAN. 
LEIGHTON,  LORD.     By  EDGCUMBE  STALEY. 
MORLAND,  GEORGE.     By  D.  H.  WILSON,  M.A.,  LL.M 
WILSON,  RICHARD.     By  BEAUMONT  FLETCHER. 
MILLAIS,  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT.     By  J.  EADIE  REID. 

THE  WALTER  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
LONDON  AND  FKLLING-ON-TYNK. 


Crown  8vo,  about  350  pp.  each,  Cloth  Cover,  2/6  per  vol.  > 
Half- Polished  Morocco,  Gilt  Top,  55. 

Count   Tolstoy's   Works. 

The  following  Volumes  are  already  issued — 


A    RUSSIAN   PROPRIETOR. 

THE   COSSACKS. 

IVAN      ILYITCH,     AND     OTHER 

STORIES. 
MY    RELIGION. 
LIFE. 

MY  CONFESSION. 
CHILDHOOD,    BOYHOOD, 

,       YOUTH. 
THE   PHYSIOLOGY  OF   WAR. 


WHAT  TO   DO? 

THE   LONG   EXILE,   ETC 

SEVASTOPOL. 

THE   KREUTZER   SONATA,  AND 

FAMILY   HAPPINESS. 
THE     KINGDOM      OF      GOD     IS 

WITHIN   YOU. 
WORK    WHILE   YE    HAVE    THF. 

LIGHT. 
THE  GOSPEL   IN   BRIEF. 

Uniform  with  the  above — 
IMPRESSIONS  OF  RUSSIA.     By  Dr.  GEORG  BRANDBV 

In  the  "World's  Great  Novels"  Series. 

Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  Illustrated,  Price  3/6  per  vol. 
WAR   AND   PEACE.      (2  VOls.) 

ANNA  KARENINA.     Also  cheap  edition,  2/-  net. 

I/-  Booklets  by  Count  Tolstoy. 

Bound  in  White  Grained  Boards,  with  Gilt  Lettering. 


WHERE  LOVE  is,  THERE  GOD 

is  ALSO. 

THE  TWO  PILGRIMS. 
WHAT  MEN  LIVE  BY. 


THE  GODSON. 

IF    YOU    NEGLECT    THE    FIRE, 

YOU  DON'T  PUT  IT  OUT. 
WHAT  SHALL  IT  PROFIT  A  MAN? 


2/-  Booklets  by  Count  Tolstoy. 

NEW   EDITIONS,   REVISED. 

Small  I2mo,  Cloth,  with  Embossed  Design  on  Cover,  each  containing 

Two  Stories  by  Count  Tolstoy,  and  Two  Drawings  by 

II.  R.  Millar.     In  Box,  Price  2s.  each. 


Volume  I.  contains — 

WHERE   LOVE   IS,  THERE   GOD 

IS   ALSO. 
THE  GODSON. 

Volume  II.  contains — 
WHAT  MEN  LIVE  BY. 
WHAT    SHALL    IT   PROFIT   A 

MAN? 


Volume  III.  contains — 
THE  TWO  PILGRIMS. 
IF  YOU  NEGLECT  THE  FIRE, 
YOU  DON'T  PUT  IT  OUT. 

Volume  IV.  contains — 

MASTER   AND   MAN. 

Volume  V.  contains — 

TOLSTOY'S   PARABLES. 


THE  WALTER  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
LONDON  AND  FKLLING-ON-TYNR. 


Crown  Svo,   Cloth,  3*.  6d.  each;  some  vols.,  6s. 

The 

Contemporary  Science  Series. 

EDITED  BY  HAVELOCK  ELLIS. 
Illustrated  Vols.  between  300  and  400  pp.  each. 
EVOLUTION  OF  SEX.     By  Professors  GEDDRS  and  THOMSON.     6s. 
ELECTRICITY  IN  MODERN  LIFE.     By  G.  W.  DK  TUNZKLMA.NN. 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ARYANS.     By  Dr.  TAYLOR. 
PHYSIOGNOMY  AND  EXPRESSION.     By  P.  MANTEGAZZA. 
EVOLUTION  AND  DISEASE.     By  J.  B.  SUTTON. 
THE  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY.     By  G.  L.  GOMMK. 
SANITY  AND  INSANITY.     By  Dr.'  C.  MERCIER. 
MANUAL  TRAINING.     By  Dr.  WOODWARD  (St.  Louis). 
SCIENCE  OF  FAIRY  TALES.     By  E.  S.  HARTLAND. 
PRIMITIVE  FOLK.     By  ELIK  RECLDS. 
EVOLUTION  OF  MARRIAGE.     By  CH.  LBTOURNKAU. 
BACTERIA  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS.     By  Dr.  WOODHKAD. 
EDUCATION  AND  HEREDITY.     ByJ.  M.  GUYAO. 
THE  MAN  OF  GENIUS.     By  Prot.  LOMBROSO. 
PROPERTY :  ITS  ORIGIN.     By  CH.  LRTOURNEAO. 
VOLCANOES  PAST  AND  PRESENT.     By  Prot  HULL. 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROBLEMS.     By  Dr.  J.  F.  SYKES. 
MODERN  METEOROLOGY.     By  FRANK  WALDO,  Ph.D. 
THE  GERM-PLASM.     By  Professor  WEISMANN.     6s. 
THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  ANIMALS.     By  F.  HOUSSAY. 
MAN  AND  WOMAN.     By  HAVELOCK  ELLIS.     6s. 
MODERN  CAPITALISM.     By  JOHN  A.  HOBSON,  M.A.     6s. 
THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE.    By  F.  PODMORE,  M.A. 
COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Prof.  C.  L.  MORGAN,  F.R.S.  6s. 

THE  WALTER  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITKD, 
LONDON  AND  FELLING-ON-TYNB. 
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THE  ORIGINS  OF  INVENTION.     By  O.  T.  MASON. 
THE  GROWTH  ^OF  THE  BRAIN.     By  H.  H.  DONALDSON. 
EVOLUTION  IN  ART.     By  Prof.  A.  C.  HADDON,  F.R.S. 
HALLUCINATIONS  AND  ILLUSIONS.     By  E.  PARISH.     6s. 
PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  EMOTIONS.     By  Prof.  RIBOT.     6s. 
THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY.     By  Dr.  E.  W.  SCRIPTURE.     6s. 
SLEEP:   ITS  PHYSIOLOGY.     By  MARIE  DE  MANACEINE. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  DIGESTION.      By  A.  LOCKHAKT 
GILLESPIE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  ED.,  F.R.S.  ED.    6s. 

DEGENERACY:    ITS    CAUSES,    SIGNS,    AND    RESULTS.       By    Prof. 
EUGENE  S.  TALBOT,  M.D.,  Chicago.     6s. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    EUROPEAN    FAUNA.      By    R.     F. 
SCHARKK,  B.Sc.,  PH.D.,  F.Z.S.     6s. 

THE  RACES  OF  MAN.     By  J.  DENIKER.     6s. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RELIGION.     By  Prof.  STARBUCK.     6s. 

THE  CHILD.  By  ALEXANDER  FRANCIS  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  6s. 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN  RACE.     By  Prof.  SERGI.     6s. 

THE  STUDY  OF  RELIGION.    By  MORRIS  JASTROW,  Jun.,  Ph.D.    6s. 

HISTORY    OF    GEOLOGY    AND    PALEONTOLOGY.      By  Prof. 
KARL  ALFRED  VON  ZITTEL,  Munich.     6s. 

THE  MAKING  OF  CITIZENS :  A  STUDY  IN  COMPARATIVE  EDUCA- 
TION.    By  R.  E.  HUGHES,  M.A.     6s. 

MORALS :    A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGICAL   BASES   OK 
ETHICS.     By  Prof.  G.  L.  DUPRAT.     6s. 

EARTHQUAKES,   A  STUDY   OF   RECENT.      By   Prof.    CHARLKS 
DAVISON,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.     6s. 

NEW   ADDITIONS. 

THE  JEWS  :    A  STUDY   OF   RACE   AND    ENVIRONMENT.      By  DR. 
MAURICE  FISHBERG.     600  pp.     142  Examples  of  Facial  Types.     6s. 

MODERN  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.      By  Dr.  CHARLES  A.  KEANE, 
D.Sc.,  PH.D.,  F.I.C.    6s. 

HYPNOTISM.      By  Dr.  ALBERT  MOLL  (Berlin).      New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.     6s. 

TIIK     CRIMINAL.       New    and    Revised    Up-to-date    Edition.        By 
HAVELOCK  ELLIS.    6s. 

THE  WALTER  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
LONDON  AND  FELLING-ON-TYNE. 


SPECIAL   EDITION   OF 

The   Canterbury   Poets. 

Square  Zvo,  Clotht  Gilt  Top  Elegant,  Price  2s. 
Each  Volume  with  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 

CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    With  Portrait  of  John  Keble. 

LONGFELLOW.    With  Portrait  of  Longfellow. 

SH  ELLE Y.    With  Portrait  of  Shelley. 

WORDSWOBTH.    With  Portrait  of  Wordsworth. 

WHITTIER.    With  Portrait  of  Whittier. 

BURNS.    Songs  \With  Portrait  of  Burns,  and  View  of  "Th* 

BURNS.    Poems/  Auld  Brig  o'  Doon." 

KEATS.    With  Portrait  of  Keats. 

EMERSON.    With  Portrait  of  Emerson. 

SONNETS  OF  THIS  CENTURY.    Portrait  of  P.  B.  Marstoa. 

WHITMAN.    With  Portrait  of  Whitman. 

LOVE  LETTERS  OF  A  VIOLINIST.   Portrait  of  Eric  Mack*?. 

SCOTT.    Lady  of  the  Lake.*!  With  Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

etc.  >•       and    View   of    "  The  SUw 

SCOTT.    Mannion,  etc.  Strand,  Loch  Katrine." 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  POETS.    With  an  Engraving  of  "Th* 

Orphans,"  by  Gainsborough. 

SONNETS  OF  EUROPE.    With  Portrait  of  J.  A.  Symonda. 
SYDNEY  DOBELL.    With  Portrait  of  Sydney  Dobell. 
H  ERRICK.    With  Portrait  of  Herrick. 
BALLADS  AND  RONDEA  US.    Portrait  of  W.  E.  Henley. 
IRISH  MINSTRELSY.    With  Portrait  of  Thomai  Darts. 
PARADISE  LOST.    With  Portrait  of  Milton. 
FAIRY  MUSIC.    EngraTing  from  Drawing  by  C.  E.  Brock. 
GOLDEN  TREASURY.    With  Engravinp  of  Virgin  Mother. 
AMERICAN  SONNETS.    With  Portrait  of  J.  B.  Lowell. 
IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.    With  Enprarinjr,  "  Ecc*  Homo.* 
PAINTER  POETS.    With  Portrait  of  Walter  Crane. 
WOMEN  POETS.    With  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Browning. 
POEMS  OF  HON.  RODEN  NOEL.   Portrait  of  Hon.  B.  N<*>L 
AMERICAN  HUMOROUS  VERSE.    Portrait  of  Mark  Twain. 
SONGS  OF  FREEDOM.    With  Portrait  of  William  Morris. 
SCOTTISH  MINOB  POETS.    With  Portrait  of  R.  TannahilL 
CONTEMPORARY  SCOTTISH  VERSE.     With  Portrait  ol 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

PARADISE  REGAINED.    With  Portrait  of  Milton. 
CAVALIER  POETS.    With  Portrait  of  Suckling. 
HUMOROUS  POEMS.    With  Portrait  of  Hood. 
HERBERT.    With  Portrait  of  Herbert 
POE.    With  Portrait  of  Poe. 

OWEN  MEREDITH.    With  Portrait  of  late  Lord  Lytton, 
LOVE  LYRICS.    With  Portrait  of  Raleigh. 
GERMAN  BALLADS.    With  Portrait  of  Schiller, 
CAMPBELL.    With  Portrait  of  Campbell. 
CANADIAN  POEMS.    With  View  of  Mount  Stephen. 
EARLY  ENGLISH  POETRY.    With  Portrait  of  Earl  of  Surrey. 
ALLAN  RAMSAY.    With  Portrait  of  Ramsay. 
SPENSER.    With  Portrait  of  Spenser. 
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CHATTKRTON'.    With  Engrarinn.  "  The  Death  of  Chatterton." 

C0WPER.    With  Portrait  of  Cowpor. 

CH  AUCER.    With  Portrait  of  Chauc«r. 

COLERIDGE.     With  Portrait  of  Coleridge. 

POPK.     With  Portrait  of  Pope. 

BYRON.     Miscellaneous  \Wl>l,  «,._*„..«.,  nt  T>__. 

BYRON.    Don  Juan        J  With  Portraits  of  Byron, 

JACOBITE  SONGS.    With  Portrait  of  Prince  Charlie. 

BORDER  BALLADS.    With  View  of  Neidpath  Castle. 

AUSTRALIAN  BALLADS.    With  Portrait  of  A,  L.  Gordon. 

HOGG.     With  Portrait  of  Hogg. 

(JOLD3MITH.    With  Portrait  of  Goldsmith. 

MOORE.     With  Portrait  of  Moore. 

DORA  GREENWELL.    With  Portrait  of  Dora  GreenwelL 

BLAKE.     With  Portrait  of  Blake. 

POEMS  OF  NATURE.    With  Portrait  of  Andrew  Lang, 

PRAED.     With  Portrait 

«1OUTHEY.    With  Portrait. 

HUGO.    With  Portrait 

GOETHE.     With  Portrait 

BERANGER.     With  Portrait 

HEINE.     With  Portrait 

KKA  MUSIC.    With  View  of  Oorblere  Rocks,  Jersey. 

SONG-TIDE.    With  Portrait  of  Philip  Bourfce  Marston. 

LADY  OF  LYONS.    With  Portrait  of  Bulwer  Ljtton. 

SHAKESPEARE  :  Sora  and  Sonnets.    With  Portrait 

BEN  JONSON.    WithPortrait 

HORACE.    With  Portrait 

CRAB  BE.    WithPortrait. 

CRADLE  SONGS.  With  EngraTing  from  Drawing  bj  T.  B.  Uicilla. 

BALLADS  OF  SPORT.  Do.  da 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD.    With  Portrait 

AUSTIN'S  DAYS  OF  THE  YEAR.    With  Portrait 

CLOUGH'S  BOTHIE,  and  other  Poems.     With  View. 

BROWNING'S  Pippa  Passes,  etc.  1 

BROWNING'S  Blot  in  the  'Scatcheon,  etc,  VWlth  Portrait 

BROWNING'S  Dramatic  Lyrics.  ) 

MACKAY'S  LOVER'S  MISSAL.    With  Portrait, 

KIRKE  WHITE'S  POEMS.    With  Portrait 

LYRA  N1COTIANA.     With  Portrait 

AURORA  LEIGH.    With  Portrait  of  E.  B.  Browning. 

NAVAL  SONGS.    With  Portrait  of  Lord  Nelson. 

TENNYSON  :  In  Memoriam,  Maud,  etc.     With  Portrait 

TENNYSON  :   KnRllsh  Idyls,  The  Princess,  etc.     With  VUw  el 

Farringford  House. 

WAR  SONGS.    With  Portrait  of  Lord  Roberta. 
JAMES  THOMSON.     With  Portrait. 
ALEXANDER  SMITH.    WithPortrait 
PAUL  VKRLAINE.    WithPortrait 
CHARLES  BAUDELAIHE.     With  Portrait 
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The  Music  Story  Series. 

A    SERIES   OF  LITERARY-MUSICAL    MONOGRAPHS. 

Edited   by   FREDERICK  J.  CROWEST, 

Author  of  "The  Great  Tone  Poets,"  "  Musicians'  Wit  and  Humour,"  etc. 

Illustrated  with  Photograrure  and  Collotype  Portraits,  Half-tone  aud  Line 
Pictures,  Facsimiles,  etc. 

Square  Crowq  8vo,   Cloth,  3s.   6d.  net. 
VOLUMES   NOW  READY. 

THE   STORY  OF  ORATORIO.     By  ANNIE  W.  PATTER 
SON,  B.A.,  Mus.  Doc. 

THE  STORY  OF  NOTATION.     By  C.  F.  ABDY  WILLIAMS, 
M.A.,  Mus.  Bac. 

THE     STORY     OF     THE     ORGAN.      By     C.     F.     ABDY 
WILLIAMS,  M.A. 

THE  STORY  OF  CHAMBER   MUSIC.    By   N.   KILBURN, 
Mus.  BAG.  (Cantab.). 

THE   STORY  OF  THE  VIOLIN.     By  PAUL   STOEVING, 
Professor  of  the  Violin,  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  London. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HARP.     By  WILLIAM  H.  GRATTAN 
FLOOD,  Mus.  Doc. 

THE    STORY    OF    ORGAN     MUSIC.      By    C.    F.    ABDY 
WILLIAMS,  M.A.,  Mm.  Bac. 

THE  STpRY  OF  ENGLISH  MUSIC    (1604-1904):    being   the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Musicians'  Lectures. 

THE  STORY  OF  MINSTRELSY.     By  EDMONDSTOUNE 

DUNCAN. 

THE    STORY    OF    MUSICAL    FORM.        By    CLARENCE 
LUCAS. 

THE  STORY  OF  OPERA.     By  E.  MARKHAM    LEE,  Mus 
Doc. 

LATEST    ADDITIONS. 

THE   STORY  OF  THE  CAROL.      By  EDMONDSTOUNE 
DUNCAN. 

THE     STORY   OF    THE     BAGPIPE.       By    WILLIAM    H. 
GRATTAN  FLOOD,  Mus.  Doc. 
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